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The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin,  containing  the  first  section  of  the  Annual  Review, 
caused  many  persons  to  write  that  they  had  not  received  it. 
This  delay  was  unavoidable.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  and 
systematize  the  necessary  data  for  the  reviews  of  the  different  countries 
in  time  to  actually  distribute  the  July  Bulletin  in  that  month.  Many 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  do  not  have  their  statistical  data  in 
such  form  for  the  previous  calendar  year  that  it  reaches  the  Bureau  before 
the  middle  of  July.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Director  to  publish  the 
Annual  Review  next  year  in  the  month  of  August,  so  that  all  the  necessary 
material  may  be  at  hand  and  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  date  of  issue. 
No  such  space  was  given  this  time  as  before  to  photographs,  diagrams, 
etc.,  because  it  was  needed  for  the  descriptive  matter  which  would 
answer  the  thousand  and  one  questions  that  are  all  the  time  pouring  into 
the  Bureau  about  these  countries.  This  Review,  as  compiled  in  the  July 
and  August  numbers,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  the  most  complete  study 
of  all  America,  along  industrial,  commercial,  and  general  lines  which  has 
ever  been  published,  and  should  prove  most  useful  and  valuable  for 
consultation  and  reference.  The  two  issues,  if  necessary,  can  be  bound 
together  in  one  volume,  or  the  review  of  an  individual  country  can  be 
obtained  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

The  material  published  in  July  and  in  August  will  reappear  in  sum¬ 
marized  form  in  the  Latin  American  edition,  printed  in  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  French.  There  will  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  delay  in 
these  editions,  because  the  matter  must  be  carefully  translated. 

The  English  edition  of  the  Annual  Review  this  year  contains  one 
prominent  feature  which  was  omitted  last  year — a  review  of  the  United 
States  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other  American  Republics.  There  is 
a  special  demand  from  Latin  America  for  information  concerning  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  summary  will  supply  the  want. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  will  appear  a  r4sum^ 
of  the  reviews  of  all  the  countries.  This  will  be  republished  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  corresponding  in  size  to  those  of  the  individual  countries,  and  will 
include  a  large  amount  of  comparative  information  which  will  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  commerce,  industries,  progress  and  development  of 
the  twenty-one  American  Reptiblics  taken  as  a  whole,  and  also  of  their 
relations  with  each  other. 
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OEOGBAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Republic  of  Haiti,  which  occupies  the  western  half  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  has  an  area  of  10,200  square  miles,  equal 
to  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  population 
of  2,000,000.  Haiti  is  one  of  the  most  populous  of  the  American 
Republics,  taking  into  account  its  area,  with  196  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  or  more  than  six  times  as  dense  as  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Haiti  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  shaped  like  an  immense 
Z),  with  the  arms  pointing  westward  and  inclosing  the  Gulf  of 
Gonaives.  In  the  center  of  the  gulf  is  the  island  of  Gonave,  and 
around  its  shores  are  several  fine  natural  harbors,  where  the  largest 
ocean-going  ships  may  find  shelter. 

The  principal  products  of  Haiti  are  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  sugar.  In  the  dense  forests  which  cover  the  mountains,  and  the 
deep  valleys  intervening,  there  is  a  wealth  of  flora  unsurpassed  in 
the  western  world.  The  cabinet  woods  are  well  known,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  timber  for  structural  purposes. 

Haiti  possesses  considerable  mineral  resources  quite  undeveloped. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel, 
gypsum,  limestone,  and  porphyry  are  found,  but  are  little  worked. 
Some  effort  has  been  made  to  work  copper  mines  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  concessions  have  been  granted  for  mining  that  article,  as 
well  as  iron. 

A  number  of  small  islands  belong  to  the  territory  of  the  Republic; 
Gonave,  in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  about  40  miles  long;  La 
Tortue,  near  Port  de  Paix,  22  miles  long;  La  Saona,  about  the  same 
size  as  La  Tortue;  Alta  Vela;  Les  Caimites,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
islands. 

HISTOBICAL  SKETCH. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  and 
remained  as  a  whole  under  Spanish  dominion  for  two  hundred  years. 
But  this  dominion,  as  regards  the  western  end,  was  not  uncontested. 
The  buccaneers,  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  but  chiefly  French, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  first  rendezvous  on  St.  Christophers 
seized,  in  1530,  the  small  island  of  Tortuga,  a  few  miles  off  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  Haiti,  and  from  this  stronghold  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  dislodge  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  buccaneers  made  con¬ 
stant  incursions  to  the  mainland  and  even  attempted  settlements 
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thereon.  These  settlements  became  permanent  about  1630,  and  from 
then  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  hold  of  the 
French  adventurers  on  the  western  half  of  Haiti  became  stronger 
and  stronger.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Spain  ceded  to  France 
the  country  held  by  the  adventurers,  but  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  parts  of  the  island  was  not  accu¬ 
rately  laid  out  until  1770. 

Within  a  little  more  than  fifty  j’ears  following  the  first  Spanish 
settlement  of  the  island  the  native  inhabitants  were  practically 
exterminated.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  from 
Africa,  who  were  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Indians  in  the 
mines  and  particularly  in  the  fields,  for  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  Haiti  had  become  a  country  of  large  plantations 

owned  by  rich  French  landholders. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  population  of  Haiti 
was  overwhelmingly  black,  but 
slave,  and  controlled  by  a  handful 
of  white  French  soldiers,  land- 
owners,  and  overseers. 

In  1793,  France  being  then  at 
war  with  England,  the  English 
General  Whitelocke  invaded  the 
country.  Freedom  was  offered  by 
the  French  authorities  to  all  slaves 
who  would  enroll  themselves  in 
the  army  against  the  enemy.  This 
was  followed  soon  afterwards, 
in  August  of  the  same  year, 
by  a  decree  abolishing  •  slavery. 
As  a  result  of  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  by  the  blacks 
the  English  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  island. 

The  principal  credit  for  successful  resistance  to  the  English  was 
due  to  Toussaixt  l’Ouverture,  a  former  runaway  slave,  who  upon 
the  publication  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  returned  from 
the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  to  assist  and  finally  to  lead  his  fellow 
freedmen  against  the  invaders.  Toussaixt  was  at  first  honored  by 
the  French  and  even  made  military  governor,  but  afterwards  fell 
under  suspicion.  In  May,  1801,  a  constitution  was  promulgated  by 
Toussaixt,  which  act  was  treated  by  Napoleon  as  rebellion.  From 
tlus  date  began  the  struggle  for  independence,  which  lasted  nearly 
three  years.  In  1802,  Toussaixt  and  other  leaders  were  induced 
by  Leclerc,  the  French  commander,  to  surrender  under  guaranties. 
Faith  was  not  kept  by  the  French,  and  Toussaixt  was  sent  as  a 
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prisoner  to  France,  where  he  died.  The  blacks  again  arose  under 
Dessalines  and  Christophe,  and  in  December,  1803,  the  French 
abandoned  the  contest. 

Dessalines,  on  January  1,  1804,  promulgated  the  declaration  of 
Haitian  independence  and  was  himself  proclaimed  Emperor.  He 
ruled  until  November,  1806,  when  he  was  assassinated.  Henri 
Christophe  was,  in  the  following  month,  elected  President  under  a 
new  constitution  establishing  the  Republic.  He  refused  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  proclaimed  himself  king  with  the  title  of  Henri  I.  This 
led  to  civil  war  and  a  division  of  the  country,  Henri  I  ruling  as  king 
in  the  north  and  Alexandre  Petion  as  president  in  the  south. 
Petion  died  in  1818  and  was  succeeded  by  Jean  Pierre  Boyer. 
Henri  I  committed  suicide  in  1820,  and  Boyer  became  President  of 
the  whole  country.  He  extended  his  authority  also  over  the  Spanish 
end  of  the  island,  now  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1844  the  Domini¬ 
cans  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Haiti  and  became  independent.  In  1849 
Faustin  Souloque  reestablished  the  Empire  with  himself  as  Em¬ 
peror  Faustin  I,  but  six  years  later,  on  January  15,  1859,  Faustin 
fled,  and  the  Republic  was  once  more  established. 

The  present  incumbent  of  the  presidency  is  Gen.  Antoine  F.  C 
Simon,  inaugurated  December  17,  1908. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  was  proclaimed  on  the 
9th  day  of  October,  1889,  and  by  its  provisions  the  unitary,  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  was  adopted,  the  administration  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  Legislature  is  composed  of  two  chambers,  a  Chamber  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  a  Senate,  the  two  together  composing  a  National 
Assembly.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  consists  of  96  mem¬ 
bers,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  the  Senate 
of  39  members,  chosen  by  the  Representatives  from  lists  furnished 
by  a  board  of  electors  and  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years. 

A  permanent  committee  of  seven  Senators  is  elected  annually  by 
the  Senate  to  represent  the  National  Assembly  during  recess  and  to 
prepare  all  unfinished  business. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  elected  by  the  National  Assembly 
for  a  term  of  seven  j'^ears  and  can  not  be  reelected  except  after  an 
interval  of  at  least  one  term.  In  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  disa¬ 
bility,  the  executive  power  rests  in  the  Secretaries,  acting  as  a  body, 
who  exercise  the  said  authority  until  new  elections  can  be  held. 

The  cabinet  consists  of  six  Ministers  or  Secretaries,  as  follows: 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine,  Minister  of  Interior  and  Police,  Minister  of  Finance 
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and  Commerce,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Worship,  and  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Agriculture. 

The  President  receives  a  salary  of  £4,800  ($24,000)  per  annum 
and  the  secretaries  £1,200  each. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice.  There  are 
also  five  Courts  of  Appeals,  one  for  each  Department,  a  number  of 
district  and  municipal  courts,  and  other  tribunals  of  special 
jurisdiction. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


The  country  is  divided  into  five  Departments,  which  are  again 
divided  into  “ arrondissements,”  these  into  “communes,”  and  the 
latter  into  sections  or  districts.  The  Governor  and  other  executive 
officers  of  the  Department  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  district  and  communal  councils  are  elected  by  direct 
vote,  the  councils  having  charge  of  the  financial  administration  of 
the  commune  or  district  and  being  consulted  by  the  executive  officer 
on  all  matters  of  importance. 

The  Departments  of  Haiti  and  their  respective  capitals  are : 


Department  of  the — 

North . 

Northwest . 

Artibonite . 

West . 

South . 


Capital. 

Cape  Haitien. 
Port  de  Paix. 
Gonaives. 

Port  au  Prince. 
Les  Cayes. 


Port  au  Prince  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  It  has  a  population 
of  60,000.  Other  important  cities  are:  Jeremie,  with  35,000,  Cape 
Haitien,  with  30,000,  and  Aux  Cayes,  with  25,000  inhabitants. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


The  national  army  of  Haiti,  without  takmg  into  account  some 
2,000  gendarmes,  numbers  12,060  officers  and  men.  The  special 
"Guard  of  the  Government”  is  organized  as  follows:  One  regiment 
of  artillery,  4  regiments  of  infantry,  2  battalions  of  chasseurs,  1  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry,  and  2  battalions  of  riflemen.  In  the  army  of  the 
line  there  are  38  companies  of  infantry,  2  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
50  companies  of  gendarmes. 

The  navy  comprises  6  cruisers. 


HAITI  IN  1909. 

With  the  formal  assumption  by  Gen.  Antoine  F.  C.  Simon  of  the 
executive  office,  by  legislative  action,  in  December,  1908,  the  country 
entered  upon  a  new  historical  epoch.  High  tribute  was  paid  the  new 
President  by  the  National  Assembly  in  communicating  the  result  of 
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their  electoral  vote,  and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  opportunities  for 
patriotic  service  in  the  Republic. 

The  numerous  concessions  granted  by  the  Government  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  railways  and  industries  within  the  Republic  indicate 
the  efforts  being  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  concessions  are  held  by  companies  in  the  United  States  and 
much  of  the  equipment  and  machinery  furnished  by  American  con¬ 
cerns. 

FINANCE. 

The  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1910,  is  estimated  at  53,329,010.35  American  gold  and  8,246,841.74 
gourdes,  Haitian  money.®  In  the  estimated  expenses  the  sum 
allotted  to  foreign  relations  is  $122,682.33  American  gold,  and 
18,880  gourdes,  Haitian  money;  to  agriculture,  $15,420  gold  and 
286,444  gourdes;  to  public  instruction,  $13,040  gold  and  1,462,816 
gourdes;  to  finance  and  commerce,  $23,972.56  gold  and  964,978.56 
gourdes;  to  public  debt,  $2,661,241.05  gold  and  1,117,334.67  gourdes; 
and  to  public  works,  $19,000  gold  and  490,840  gourdes. 

The  budget  of  receipts  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 


American  gold. 

Gourdes, 

paper. 

Customs  duties . 

Public  lands . 

Postage  stamps . 

Registration  and  mortgages . 

Telegraph . 

Notary  fees . 

Moniteur  (official  journal) . 

Documentary  stamps,  license,  and  passport  duties . 

Stamped  paper . 

Hydraulic  Bureau  of  Port  au  Prince . 

Various  receipts . 

(3,621,181.59 
8,200.00 
20,201.26 
27,865.52 
16, 195. 16 

98,083.72 

165,500.00 

2,393,571.89 

45.948.43 
18,619.66 
40,456.26 
26,263.70 
10,547.48 

558.00 

71,641.64 

97,295.79 

63.617. 44 
5,458,795.60 

From  the  amounts  set  down  in  the  column  of  the  receipts  in  Amer¬ 
ican  gold  must  be  deducted  the  sum  of  $628,489.92  which  was  con¬ 
verted  at  a  gold  premium  of  400  per  cent  and  carried  to  the  column  of 
receipts  in  Haitian  money  for  3,144,244.60  gourdes.  In  this  same 
column  are  listed  as  receipts  1,750,000  gourdes  from  the  loan  of 
2,500,000  gourdes. 

The  gold  gourde  is  worth  96.5  cents. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  calendar  year  1909, 
according  to  information  received  by  cable  from  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Haiti,  amounted  to  $16,720,996,  of  which  $5,712,513  was 
imports  and  $11,008,483  was  exports. 

“  The  gourde,  paper,  may  be  estimated  at  20  cents  American  gold.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  premium  on  gold  of  400  per  cent. 
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COjpCERCE. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  there  was  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Haiti  goods  to  the  value  of  $525,947,  compared  with 
$689,045  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Haiti  for  the  same 
year  was  $3,937,159,  as  compared  with  $3,649,172  for  the  preceding 
year. 

The  principal  imports  from  Haiti  were  hides,  $137,207;  cacao, 
$90,715;  coffee,  $89,968;  cabinet  woods,  $70,127;  and  logwood, 
$68,160. 

The  principal  exports  to  Haiti  were  cotton  cloth,  $1,247,688;  wheat 
flour,  $829,019;  soap,  $265,028;  lard,  $240,801;  tobacco,  $109,080; 
and  pickled  pork,  $107,724. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Port  au  Prince  reports  the  following  as 
Haitian  exports,  by  quantities,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1909 : 


Beeawax . pounds . 

Cedar  wood . do. . . 

Cocoa . do. . . 

Cofiee . do. . . 

Cotton . do. . . 

Cotton  seed . do. . . 

Fustic  wood . do. . . 

Fustic  wood  roots . do. . . 

Goatskins . do. . . 

Hides . do. . . 

Honey . gallons. 

Lignum- vitae  wood . pounds. 

Logwood . do. . . 

Logwood  roots . do. . . 

Mahogany . feet. 

Orange  peels . pounds. 

Pite . do. . . 


122, 473 
424,000 
4, 612, 361 
41, 342, 570 
3, 615, 972 
6, 297, 000 
216,000 
99,000 
327, 890 
160,  685 
641, 435 
8,  632, 294 
76, 585, 810 
18, 466, 270 
66, 875 
462, 197 
41,005 


The  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  was  published  September  25,  1909,  in  the  “Moniteur  Officiel” 
of  Haiti,  covered  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  country  during  the 
fiscal  year  1907-8  (October  1,  1907,  to  September  30,  1908)  and  the 
first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9. 

The  import  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  latter  period  amounted  to 
$1,177,508.58  against  $1,577,317.17  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year,  or  a  decrease  of  $399,808.59  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
1908-9.  This  commerce  was  distributed  as  follows  among  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  origin :  United  States,  $823,931.16;  France,  $128,709.18;  Eng¬ 
land,  $162,844.45;  Germany,  $33,951.03;  other  countries,  $28,062.81. 

The  imports  of  specie  from  the  United  States  during  the  period  in 
question  amounted  to  $154,129.89  against  $281,000  in  the  same 
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period  of  the  preceding  year,  or  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  latter 
period  of  $126,870.11. 

The  export  conunerce  for  the  first  quarter  of  1908-9  amounted  to 
3,200,000  gold  gourdes  against  4,483,415  gourdes  in  the  same  period  of 
1907-8,  or  a  decrease  of  1,283,415.65  gourdes  for  the  period  1908-9 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  and  products, 
together  with  the  quantity,  shipped  abroad : 


Pounds. 

Coffee .  11,689,825 

Campeche  (logs) .  9, 324,  960 

Campeche  (roots) .  1, 400, 000 

Cacao .  1,352,556 

Lignum  vitae  wood .  525, 006 

Cedar  wood .  52,000 

Cotton  seed .  68, 881 

Sheepskins .  51, 639 

Cotton .  36,309 

Orange  peel .  26, 374 

Mahogany .  17,000 

Ox  hides .  15, 563 

Wax .  21,624 

Corn .  48,298 

Pita .  18, 298 

Cocoanuts .  10, 758 

Honey .  9, 448 

Copper .  7, 818 

Horns .  3, 074 

Starch .  2,551 

Pistachio  nuts .  2,222 

Guaiac  gum .  1, 636 

Y ellow  wood .  1 , 000 

Tortoise  shell .  42 


Imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907-8  amounted  to  $4,701,160.80,  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  countries  of  origin  as  follows:  United  States, 
$3,316,827;  France,  $552,460;  England,  $466,836;  Germany,  $134,- 
074.58;  other  countries,  $230,962.80.  Compared  with  the  commerce 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  reached  $4,451,730.57,  an  increase  of 
$249,430.23  is  noted  for  1907-8.  In  this  import  trade  increases  are 
noted  in  the  following  countries  of  origin:  United  States,  $233,634.79; 
England,  $46,922.66;  other  countries,  $42,508.08;  while  with  France 
and  Germany  decreases  of  $52,113.13  and  $11,522.17,  respectively, 
are  noted.  The  imports  of  specie  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $806,986.50  in  1907-8  compared  with  $351,465  in  1906-7,  or  an 
increase  of  $455,521.50. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  of  the  country  are  mainly  agricultural,  the  most 
important  product  being  coffee  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  export 
duty  levied  upon  this  article  greatly  hinders  the  development  of  this 
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branch  of  industry.  The  estimated  area  in  the  Republic  devoted  to 
coffee  is  placed  at  125,000  acres,  the  plant  having  been  introduced 
into  the  country  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  period  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  plantation  is  estimated  to  be  about  twelve  years. 
Climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  wonderfully  favorable  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  exports  to  the  amount  of  100,000,000  pounds  annually  were 
formerly  made  by  Haitian  growers.  At  present  shipments  do  not 
total  more  than  half  of  that  amount. 

Cacao  is  also  grown  extensively,  the  output  for  1909  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  6,360,000  pounds,  and  cotton  is  exported  in  increasing 
quantities.  Of  the  cotton  grown  in  Haiti  the  fiber  is  not  so  long  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  although  this  is  a  condition  that  could  be 
improved  by  proper  seed  selection  and  cultivation.  Cheap  lands  and 
cheap  labor  make  this  branch  of  industry  an  attractive  and  remu¬ 
nerative  one  if  undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 

The  culture  of  pite  (American  agave)  has  been  taken  up.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  extending,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes  has  been  successfully  engaged  in. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  well  suited  for  tobacco  growing.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  this  article  is  raised,  however.  One  plantation, 
conducted  on  scientific  principles,  is  producing  tobacco  of  a  fine  grade. 

There  are  numerous  sugar  plantations  in  the  country,  but  no  refin¬ 
eries.  Rum  and  other  spirits  are  distilled.  Logwood  is  the  most 
important  of  the  many  valuable  woods  shipped  from  the  Republic. 
Soap,  candles,  and  matches  are  manufactured  in  the  country,  while 
three-fourths  of  the  meat  consumed  comes  from  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  building  of  the  proposed  railroads  will  open  to  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  activity  the  richest  part  of  the  country, 
which  hitherto  has  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  Republic,  because  it  was 
inaccessible  except  by  pack  animals.  Part  of  the  territory  which 
will  be  opened  by  these  railroads  is  covered  by  forests  of  the  best 
cabinet  and  dye  woods.  Good  pasturage  abounds  on  the  plateaus  of 
the  interior,  and  on  the  plains  are  rich  agricultural  soils,  with  health¬ 
ful  climate,  suitable  for  the  growing  of  cereals  and  cotton,  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Haiti,  Ouanaminthe,  and  Port  au  Prince  are  rich 
banana  and  sugar  soils.  The  new  land  thus  brought  within  the 
practical  range  of  the  markets  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  labor  at 
moderate  wages  may  be  secured  without  difficulty,  offering  an  inviting 
field  for  capital. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  Republic,  consisting  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  antimony,  tin,  sulphur,  coal,  kaolin,  nickel,  gypsum, 
and  limestone,  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Remains  of  an  ancient  gold 
mine  have  recently  been  discovered  near  Ouanaminthe  on  the  Do¬ 
minican  frontier  and  iron  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  the  same 
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locality,  while  at  Fort  Dauphin  and  in  the  Limonade  district,  respec¬ 
tively,  deposits  of  copper  and  iron  oxide  have  been  discovered.  Near 
Les  Cahobes  considerable  outcroppings  of  soft  coal  are  reported, 
and  at  Camp  Perrin,  some  7  leagues  inland,  there  is  a  coal  mine 
showing  numerous  rich  veins.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jacmel  there  are 
copper  and  silver  deposits  which  have  never  been  worked,  and  at 
Terreneuve,  distant  about  four  hours’  travel  from  Gonaives,  a  copper 
mine  is  in  exploitation  by  a  syndicate  of  Haitians  of  German  descent. 

From  a  geological  point  of  view  and  from  surface  indications 
reported  by  scientists  and  prospectors  who  have  visited  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  excellent  petroleum 
deposits  will  be  discovered  at  no  distant  day  within  the  limits  of  the 
nation.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  results  obtained  from  drilling 
and  practical  exploration  on  the  south  coast  of  the  province  at  Azua, 
near  Ocoa  Bay,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  about  20  miles  east  of  the 
Haitian  boundary  line.  Several  years  ago  an  American  company 
sunk  a  well  at  this  place  to  a  depth  of  940  feet,  through  strata  of  shale, 
slate,  and  sand  of  the  Cretaceous  period  of  geologic  time.  Oil  was 
struck  at  this  depth,  the  well  proving  to  be  a  gusher,  the  gas  pressure 
being  so  great,  it  is  said,  that  at  times  the  oil  would  rise  in  the  air  to  a 
height  of  180  feet.  The  capacity  of  this  well  was  estimated  at  the  time 
to  be  2,500  barrels  per  day.  The  grade  of  the  oil  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  as  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  company  that  did  the  boring, 
was  24°  Beaum5,  with  high  percentage  both  as  to  burning  and 
lubricating  qualities. 

Judging  from  reported  discoveries  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
the  surface  indications  as  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  deposits  in 
Haiti  are  quite  numerous  and  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
Bitumen  of  good  quality  has  been  found  near  the  village  of  Leogane, 
within  less  than  2  miles  of  the  seashore.  This  bitumen,  when 
extracted  from  the  deposit,  is  soft,  having  about  the  consistency 
of  ordinary  beeswax,  and  is  apparently  the  residue  of  petroleum  forced 
upward  by  gas  pressure  along  a  fracture  from  depths  below.  The 
plain  and  vicinity  of  Leogane  and  the  surrounding  country  would 
seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for  the  discovery  of  petroleum  deposits 
and  one  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  scientific  investigation. 

Bitumen  is  also  found  near  Cape  Haitien,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  product  and  the  geologic  formation  of  the  surrounding  country 
it  is  probably  the  residue  of  petroleum  seepage  from  a  fracture  or 
seam  in  the  rocks.  Asphalt  has  been  encountered  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  an  officer  of  the  Haitian  navy  discovered  petroleum  in 
Microgoane  in  the  western  part  of  the  Republic.  Two  petroleum 
springs  were  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Furcy,  near  Petionville, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  range  bordering  the  Cul  de  Sac 
plain  on  the  south.  At  Hinche,  pool  petroleum  was  discovered  on 
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the  great  plateau,  and  at  a  point  on  the  Marolice  River  in  the  central 
part  of  the  great  plateau,  about  two  hours’  ride  northerly  from  the 
village  of  Tomonde,  a  whitish  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Bitumen  or  asphalt  is  also  exposed  in  several  places  on  this  same 
plateau  or  tableland. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  aid  so  far  as  possible  enter¬ 
prises  having  for  their  object  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  nation,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view 
a  concession  was  recently  granted  to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  Republic.  The  grantee  secures  for  a  term 
of  forty  years  the  right  to  gather  textile  plants  growing  on  public 
lands,  leased  to  him  at  a  low  rental.  The  raw  material  indispensable 
in  running  the  machinery  of  the  factory,  such  as  coal,  kerosene,  and 
lubricating  oil,  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  grantee  agrees 
to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  S2  gold  on  each  ton  of  product 
exported. 

The  manufacture  of  shoes  within  the  Republic  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  output  is  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  home 
market,  wdth  the  result  that  importations  of  foreign  shoes  have 
almost  entirely  ceased  within  the  past  eight  years.  Previous  to  that 
period  nearly  all  of  the  finer  grades  of  shoes  for  men,  women,  and 
children  were  imported  from  France,  the  United  States  furnishing 
some  of  the  cheaper  grades  for  women.  One  of  the  largest  estab¬ 
lishments  of  this  kind  in  the  Republic  employs  all  Haitian  work¬ 
men,  the  proprietor  superintending  the  cutting  and  fitting.  The 
tannery  in  connection  with  this  plant  furnishes  employment  to  some 
200  hands,  all  of  whom  are  Haitians  with  the  exception  of  the 
proprietor. 

The  chrome  and  combined  dyes  are  all  imported  from  the  United 
States,  although  the  bark  used  by  the  smaller  tanneries,  of  which 
there  are  many,  is  the  mangrove,  native  of  the  country,  and  which  is 
considered  to  possess  fine  tanning  qualities.  Difficulty  is  found  in 
obtaining  the  native  bark  in  sufficient  quantity,  which  necessitates 
the  importation  of  oak  bark  from  the  United  States.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  supply  is  limited,  the  price  for  raw  hides  is  nearly  on 
a  par  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Goat,  calf,  and  sheep  skins 
are  plentiful  at  low  prices. 

The  Government  has  recently  revised  the  law  relating  to  taxes 
imposed  upon  those  exercising  professions  or  engaged  in  commerce 
in  the  Republic. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

There  are  in  Haiti  about  98  kilometers  (64  miles)  of  railway. 
Among  the  more  important  government  measures  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  development  of  the  country  are  to  be  mentioned  the  numer¬ 
ous  railroad  concessions  which  have  been  granted  to  connect  Gonaives 
with  Hinche  (open  as  far  as  Passarelle),  Cape  Haitien  with  Port  au 
Prince,  Ganthier  with  Ponds  Parisian,  Port  au  Prince  with  Leogane, 
Leogane  with  Aux  Cayes,  Cape  Haitien  with  Ouanaminthe,  and  Aux 
Cayes  with  Perrin.  The  line  from  Aux  Cayes  to  Perrin,  \1\  miles  in 
extent,  has  been  contracted  for.  There  is  at  present  a  line  of  railway 
from  Cape  Haitien  to  Grand  Riviere,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  from 
which  point  a  line  will  be  constructed  to  Port  au  Prince.  A  light 
railway  has  been  constructed  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Lake  Etang 
Saumatre,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  this  railway  being  intended  ulti- 
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mately  to  connect  the  capitals  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Port  au  Prince  has  5  miles  of  tramway. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  railroad  tariff  has  shown  a  con¬ 
tinued  development,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  from  the  different 
lines — Plaine  line,  tramways,  Carrefour — amounting  to  238,520.21 
gourdes,  and  $311.25  American  gold,  and  the  operating  expenses  to 
190,688  gourdes,  Haitien  money,  and  $29,559.59  gold. 

Up  to  the  present  the  most  important  railroad  concession  ever 
granted  by  the  Haitien  Government  is  the  one  which  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Creth  Marsh,  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Haitien  National  Railways  Company,  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  running  from  Gonaives  to  Hinche  and  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Port 
au  Prince.  The  first  section  of  20  kilometers,  although  not  com¬ 
pletely  terminated,  was  opened  to  traffic,  but  owing  to  the  nonful- 
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fillment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  by  the  concessionaires  and 
counter  charges  on  their  part,  the  concession  is  being  held  up,  the 
Government  having  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  make 
a  report  on  the  subject.  On  April  16,  1910,  a  new  contract  was 
drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  and  Mr. 
Marsh,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  according  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  two  concessions  accorded  by  former  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  two  railroad  lines,  one  from  Gonaives  to  Hinche  and 
Gros  Morne  and  the  other  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Port  au  Prince  and 
Archahaie,  sanctioned  by  laws  voted  September  16,  1906,  and  July 
17,  1907,  are  to  be  consolidated  so  as  to  only  form  one  system. 

Among  the  numerous  rivers  of  Haiti  the  Artibonite,  the  Trois- 
Rivieres,  and  the  Grande  Anse  are  the  most  important.  The  Arti¬ 
bonite,  the  largest  stream  on  the  island,  is  navigable  for  some  100 
miles  and  forms  an  important  waterway,  a  regular  line  of  steamers 
plying  between  Grande  Saline,  at  its  mouth,  and  the  interior.  The 
other  rivers,  owing  to  their  swift  currents,  are  not  navigable.  Lake 
Etang  Saumatre,  22  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide,  is  the  largest  of  the 
lakes  and  is  navigable. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  places  in  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  is  the  plain  of  Leoganes,  situated  about  20  miles  southwest 
from  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  Its  total  area  is 
not  large,  approximating  about  90  square  miles,  of  which  some 
60,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Geologists  attribute  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  plain  to  a  recession  of  the  coast  line  mountain  range 
inland  to  an  average  distance  of  about  7}  miles  over  an  approximate 
length  of  12  miles  to  the  point  where  the  mountain  range  again  nears 
the  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  plain  slopes  gradually  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  three  small  rivers,  having  their  source  in  the 
mountain  range  beyond,  traverse  the  basin  on  their  way  to  the  sea, 
dividing  it  into  four  more  or  less  unequal  sections.  These  streams 
furnish  a  never  failing  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  and  lend  a  charm  and  picturesqueness  to  the  entire  plain  that 
makes  it  not  only  one  of  Haiti’s  most  productive  gardens,  but  also  a 
spot  noted  for  its  loveliness  and  beauty  in  a  region  celebrated  for  the 
natural  splendor  of  its  scenes.  All  kinds  of  tropical  productions, 
from  beans  to  bananas,  from  cotton  to  coffee,  from  sweet  potatoes  to 
plantains,  from  cacao  to  cocoanuts,  from  mangoes  to  mahogany  and 
other  precious  woods,  are  yielded  in  abundance,  and  with  but  little 
care,  from  its  fertile  soil  and  wooded  hills.  Sugar  cane  also  grows  to 
perfection  in  this  beautiful  plain,  and  a  great  many  other  useful 
tropical  products  are  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

54103— Bull.  2—10 - 2 
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A  railroad  has  been  planned  into  this  rich  district,  and  when  con¬ 
structed  and  opened  to  traffic  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  this  favored  zone,  and  the  enormous  production  of 
which  the  plain  of  Leoganes  and  its  surrounding  hills  is  capable  of 
yielding  will  find  easy  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  through 
Port  au  Prince,  the  principal  seaport  and  metropolis  of  the  Republic. 
The  concession  under  which  the  railroad  referred  to  above  is  to  be 
built  was  granted  by  the  Haitien  Congress  to  the  Compagnie  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Plaine  du  Cul  de  Sac  on  September  14,  1906, 
and  was  duly  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  and  year.  Under  this  concession  the  com¬ 
pany  has  the  exclusive  right  to  extend  its  line  from  Port  au  Prince 
to  Leoganes,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Nearly  5  miles  of  this 
line  have  already  been  built  and  are  in  operation — that  is  to  say, 
from  Port  au  Prince  to  Carrefour — so  that  about  15  miles  of  the  road 
still  remain  to  be  constructed. 

Some  time  ago  the  concessionaires  sent  an  engineer  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  making  this  extension,  and  he  reported  that  he 
believed  the  road  would  be  a  paying  proposition  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  recommended  its  construction  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  The  part  of  the  road  already  built  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  about  $12,000  per  mile.  It  is  solidly  constructed  as  to  roadbed 
and  superstructure,  and  its  maintenance  is  being  well  kept  up.  The 
first  six  months’  operations  of  this  railroad  netted  the  company  at 
the  rate  of  about  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  original  cost,  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Leoganes  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  paying  proposition  from  the  time  it  was  opened  to  traffic. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  railroad,  which  will  penetrate  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  Republic,  will  soon  be  constructed 
in  order  that  the  Leoganes  Plain  may  be  put  into  easy  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  outside  world  and  undergo  a  period  of  great  and  rapid 
development  of  its  rich  and  varied  natural  resources  in  which  the 
entire  country  would  participate. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  Republic  has  11  ports,  viz.  Port  au  Prinqe,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  and  the  trade  center.  Cape  Haitien,  Port  de  Paix,  Gonaives, 
situated  on  the  great  bay  of  the  same  name,  St.  Marc,  Petit  Goave, 
Miragoane,  Jeremie,  Aux  Cayes,  Aquin,  and  Jacmel. 

Haiti  can  be  reached  from  New  York  by  the  Atlas  Line  steamers, 
which  sail  every  week,  and  by  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail, 
sailing  every  twm  weeks  and  calling  at  the  Haitian  ports  of  Port  au 
Prince,  St.  Marc,  Petit  Goave,  Aux  Cayes,  and  Jacmel.  The  country 
is  also  reached  by  direct  steamers  from  European  ports  and  from 
Cuba. 
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POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Haiti  became  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  Union  in  1880. 
There  are  over  30  post-ollices  in  operation  in  the  Republic.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  Republic  are  connected  by  numerous  telegraph 
lines.  A  great  many  national  lines  were  repaired  during  the  year, 
and  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  are 
carried  out  the  whole  system  will  be  repaired  and  reconstructed  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the 
Republic  is  estimated  at  124.  There  are  adequate  cable  connections 
with  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  South  America. 

A  concession  conveying  the  exclusive  right  for  erection  of  wireless 
telegraph  stations  in  the  Republic  was  granted  in  1908.  The  franchise 
was  for  fifty  years  from  October  1  of  that  year  and  subject  to  renewal 
at  the  option  of  the  contracting  parties. 

EDUCATION. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
progress  made  in  this  important  branch  of  the  administration  has 
been  slow  but  sure,  the  examinations  established  for  obtaining  of 
certificates  and  diplomas  having  greatly  raised  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  measures  having  been  taken  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
schools.  Corporal  punishment  has  been  abolished  and  needed 
changes  effected  in  the  teaching  personnel. 

The  National  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  is  developing 
satisfactorily,  although  the  number  of  students  has  somewhat  dimin¬ 
ished,  owing  to  the  strict  application  of  the  law  of  September  16,  1906, 
which  prevents  any  but  those  students  holding  certificates  for  second¬ 
ary  classical  instruction  from  following  the  medical  course.  Congress 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  library  and  a  similar  appro¬ 
priation  has  been  asked  for  the  purchase  of  instruments. 

The  National  School  of  Law  responds  to  the  expectations  of  the 
country,  as  does  also  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences. 

Secondary  classical  instruction  has  developed  considerably,  great 
progress  having  been  realized,  especially  in  the  school  of  Port  au 
Prince,  where  a  course  in  manual  training  has  been  added,  so  that 
now  almost  all  the  manual  industries — carpentry,  hat  and  boot 
making,  saddlery,  etc. — can  be  taught.  Primary  instruction  does 
not  show  the  same  progress  noted  in  the  other  educational  branches, 
and  there  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

In  1908  there  were  864  schools  in  the  Republic. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

An  important  innovation,  and  one  which  it  is  hoped  will  have  a 
decided  bearing  on  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country,  is  the 
establishment  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  a  technical  service 
composed  of  three  scientific  agriculturists. 

In  his  report  covering  the  affairs  of  his  department  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  distributing  seeds  and 
selected  plants  among  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  states  his  intention  of  establishing  a  botanical  garden  for  the 
study  of  the  flora  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  is  also  organizing 
an  agricultural  statistical  division  which  it  is  expected  will  in  time 
be  of  great  value.  There  are  two  practical  agricultural  schools  in  the 
country  established  by  private  enterprise — one  at  Bayeux  in  the  north 
and  the  experimental  tobacco  plantation  of  Diquini  in  the  west 
wdiich  are  giving  satisfactory  results. 

That  the  country  realizes  the  important  necessity  of  fostering  its 
agricultural  resources  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  bills  which  are 
presented  at  each  session  of  Congress  with  this  end  in  view.  One 
bill  w'hich  w^as  presented  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  provided  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5,040  to  defray  the  expenses  of  seven  agricul¬ 
tural  students  to  be  sent  to  the  agricultural  schools  of  the  United 
States,  Brazil,  Canada,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  the  agricultural 
schools  of  Europe  being  excepted. 

Article  7  of  the  law  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine  by  foreigners 
in  Haiti  prescribes  that  no  foreigner  shall  practice  medicine  in  the 
Republic  without  first  having  been  granted  a  license  issued  by  the 
President  of  Haiti.  Before  this  license  is  issued  the  medical  jury  at 
Port  au  Prince  passes  upon  the  diplomas  of  the  foreign  doctors,  den¬ 
tists,  opticians,  and  pharmacists  soliciting  a  license  to  practice  their 
professions  in  Haiti,  and  reports  on  the  validity  of  the  diplomas  and 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The  Government  then  grants  or 
refuses  the  license,  basing  its  action  upon  the  reports  of  the  medical 
jury. 

A  chief  of  bureau  in  the  Agricultural  Department  states  that 
in  the  distilling  of  the  orange  flower  Haitians  have  at  hand  all  the 
elements  of  a  lucrative  industry  and  at  practically  little  expense,  for 
orange  trees  abound  in  the  Republic,  and  distilled  orange  flower 
w’ater,  technically  known  as  “hydrolat,”  and  neroli  oil  find  a  ready 
market  not  only  in  the  country  but  abroad  as  well.  The  oil  obtained 
from  the  flower,  and  which  is  called  “neroli  oil,”  is  much  stronger 
than  hydrolat,  and  commands  twenty  times  the  price,  20  drops,  or 
scarcely  a  gram,  bringing  sometimes  as  high  as  $1.50.  This  oil  enters 
into  the  composition  of  various  products,  especially  perfumery.  It 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  preparation  of  eau  de  cologne  and 
numerous  other  toilet  waters. 
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The  President,  who  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  railway  con¬ 
struction,  is  encouraging  all  such  projects  in  every  way  possible, 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  and  has  assisted  in  a 
most  efficient  manner  in  the  initiation  and  successful  termination  of 
these  undertakings. 

The  possibilities  of  Haiti  are  just  beginning  to  be  realized  by  the 
outside  world.  Foreign  capital  is  being  attracted  to  the  country,  and 
investments  are  being  made  therein  on  a  scale  wliich  gives  great 
promise  of  an  era  of  exceptional  activity  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Republic.  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital,  is 
nearer  New  York  by  water  than  is  New  Orleans,  and  when  the 
Panama  Canal  is  opened  to  traffic  and  exploitation.  Port  au  Prince 
will  be  in  direct  and  easy  water  communication  with  the  entire  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  natural  resources  and  productiveness 
of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  country  abounds  in 
valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  lignum-vitse,  out  of  which  fine 
furniture  and  bowling  balls  are  made.  The  precious  metals  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  mining  resources  have  not  been 
developed,  and  the  field  is  as  yet  practically  virgin.  Coffee  of  a  fine 
quality  and  good  yield  grows  on  the  plantations  of  Haiti,  nearly  all  of 
this  excellent  product  being  at  present  shipped  to  France,  since  better 
prices  can  be  obtained  there  for  it  than  can  be  secured  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  cr5dng  needs  of  the  Republic  is  better  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  construction  of  railroads  and  highways  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want,  and  will  tend  greatly  to  the  development  and  material 
progress  of  the  country.  The  people  of  Haiti,  who  are  exceedingly 
hospitable,  courteous,  and  friendly,  welcome  undertakings  of  this 
character  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  legitimate  trans¬ 
portation  enterprises,  knowing  as  they  do  that  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  Republic  is  largely  dependent  on  the  excellency  of  its 
railroads  and  public  highways. 

Under  a  law  passed  March  15,  1909,  an  appropriation  of  $200,000 
American  gold  was  granted  the  Agricultural  Department  for  various 
irrigation  works.  The  plans  include  the  building  of  a  dam  at  the 
place  called  “Bassin  General,”  and  the  reestablishment,  of  the  works 
and  canals  recognized  as  necessary  for  the  diversion  of  the  Gray 
River  (Rivi6re  Grise)  and  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  plain. 
This  plain  is,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  the  Department  of  the  West,  but  often  suffers  from 
droughts.  This  work  has  now  been  completed. 

The  stipulated  sum  of  $200,000  will  be  guaranteed  by  an  export 
tax  on  coffee  and  will  be  payable  in  five  installments,  i.  e.,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  construction  sheds,  during  the  work,  and  after  its 
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complete  execution.  In  the  thirty  days  following  the  signing  of  the 
contract  the  concessionaire  must  deposit  a  guaranty  of  S5,000 
American  gold  in  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti.  A  period  of  two 
years  is  granted  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  law  provides  for  the  free  importation  of  the  material,  machinery, 
etc.,  necessary  for  the  enterprise,  and  stipulates  that  the  personnel, 
including  the  engineers  and  laborers  employed  in  any  capacity  what¬ 
soever,  must  be  Haitian  subjects. 

A  stock  company  was  incorporated  early  in  the  year  to  be  known 
under  the  name  of  “La  Compagnie  Hatienne  de  Wharf  de  Port  au 
Prince”  (Haitian  Port  au  Prince  ^^^larf  Company).  This  company 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  maintaining  a  wharf  at 
Port  au  Prince  under  the  terms  of  article  1 1  of  the  concession  granted 
by  the  Haitian  Government  September  4,  1906,  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  a  special  law  voted  by  the  legislative  body  September  16, 
1906,  and  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  October  1, 
of  the  same  year.  The  company  wall  be  capitalized  at  $600,000, 
divided  into  6,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  private  property  of  the 
stockholders  can  in  no  wise  be  assessed  for  the  debts  of  the  company. 
This  work  is  well  under  way  and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  by 
November,  1910. 

The  Haitian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  established  February  6,  1906, 
and  declared  to  be  of  public  utility  by  a  presidential  decree  of  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1907,  is  becoming  of  real  value  and  is  destined  to  render 
great  service  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  navigation.  It  intends  to 
establish  a  permanent  exposition  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
industries  of  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  become  better  known. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  sanction  by  the  Haitian 
Congress  on  July  23,  1909,  of  the  arbitration  convention  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  and  signed  Januaiy  7,  1909, 
by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Leger, 
at  that  time  Haitian  Minister  in  Washington.  The  convention  was 
approved  by  the  Haitian  Congress  on  July  23,  1909,  and  the  decree 
approving  the  same  signed  by  President  Simon  on  August  18,  1909. 
Ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Washington  on  November  15,  1909, 
between  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  Mr.  H.  Pauleus  Sannon,  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  for  Haiti,  on  behalf  of  Haiti. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Honduras,  the  third  largest  of  the  Central  American  Republics, 
lies  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Nicaragua,  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Gulf  of  Fonseca),  and  the 
Republics  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  extending  from  longitude  83° 
20'  to  89°  30'  west,  and  from  latitude  13°  10'  north  to  16°  north,  with 
a  seacoast  of  more  than  400  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  46,250  square 
miles,  equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  estimated  at  745,000,  or  16.1  per  square  mile. 

The  territor}"  of  Honduras  is  mountainous  throughout,  and  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Costa  Rica,  with  a  similar  diversity  of  climate,  soil, 
and  products.  Its  large  and  fertile  plateaux  and  valleys,  among  them 
the  plain  of  Comayagua,  40  miles  in  length,  produce  nearly  all  the 
tropical  fruits  and  offer  excellent  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  'Die  forests  contain  several  varieties  of  cabinet  and  other 
woods,  of  which  mahogany  is  the  most  important.  Bananas  are  an 
important  article  of  export,  coffee,  cacao,  cocoanuts,  India  rubber, 
indigo,  precious  metals,  and  other  mineral  products  being  also 
shipped.  Honduras  is  the  country  of  the  sarsaparilla,  the  product 
of  the  smilax  medica,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  annually 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

When  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  discovered  on 
August  14,  1502,  what  is  now  known  as  “Cape  Honduras,”  he  founded 
the  town  of  Trujillo,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Several  years 
later  the  country'  was  explored  by  Pedko  de  Alvakado  and  Cristo¬ 
bal  DE  Olid,  two  of  Cortez’  lieutenants,  who  were  successful  in 
subduing  the  native  Indians,  the  warlike  Caribs  and  Sambos,  but 
it  was  not  until  Cortez  himself,  in  the  year  1524,  after  having  con¬ 
quered  Mexico,  came  to  Honduras,  that  the  country  was  finally 
brought  under  Spanish  rule.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  part  of 
the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala,  comprising  all  of  the  territory 
formerly  under  the  control  of  the  Quich6  Kingdom  of  Guatemala. 

Honduras,  together  with  the  other  Spanish  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  suffered  numerous  attacks 
from  the  French,  British,  and  Dutch  buccaneers  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  famous  pirate,  Francois  l’Olon- 
xois,  for  a  time  in  the  year  1660  held  possession  of  the  countrJ^ 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Sambos,  or  Misskiti,  Indians,  retired 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  “Mosquito  Coast,”  and  having,  with 
the  aid  of  British  settlers,  defeated  the  Spanish  forces,  they  applied 
to  Great  Britain  for  protection.  This  was  granted,  and  in  the  year 
1740  British  forces  occupied  the  Mosquito  coast.  By  agreement 
with  Spain  in  1786  there  was  a  readjustment  of  British  territory  to 
include  parts  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  now  known  as  “British 
Honduras,”  or  Belize. 

The  great  wave  of  emancipation  which  swept  over  the  American 
continent  early  in  the  nineteenth  centurj'  found  its  echo  in  Central 
America.  On  September  15,  1821,  the  independence  of  the  States 
comprising  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala  was  declared  in  Guatemala 
City.  This  revolution  was  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Governor-General,  Gabino  Gainza,  supported 
the  movement. 

The  history  of  Honduras  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
other  Central  American  States  from  this  date  on,  it  being  with  them 
part  of  the  Mexican  Empire  during  the  year  1822;  subsequently, 
upon  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  of  Iturbide,  it  became  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Central  American  Federation. 

Honduras,  as  early  as  July  1,  1824,  adopted  an  independent  con¬ 
stitution,  which,  however,  recognized  the  federation. 

On  October  28,  1838,  Honduras  finally  declared  its  secession  and 
absolute  independence  from  the  other  States.  Three  consejeros, 
Felipe  Medina,  Jose  Alvarado,  and  Lino  Matute,  exercised  the 
executive  authority  for  a  time,  until  in  the  year  1839  Jose  M.  Bus- 
tillo  was  appointed  President  ad  interim  and  Francisco  Ferrara 
elected  President.  On  January  1,  1841,  he  was  inaugurated  as  the 
first  constitutional  President  of  Honduras. 

The  present  Executive,  Gen.  Miguel  R.  Davila,  assumed  pro¬ 
visional  charge  of  the  presidency  April  18,  1907,  and  became  Presi¬ 
dent  early  in  the  following  year. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

When  Honduras  seceded  from  the  Central  American  Federation,  it 
adopted  the  unitary,  republican  form  of  government,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  expressly  providing,  however,  that  the  said  instrument  shall  by 
no  means  bar  the  Republic  from  again  becoming  a  State  of  the  Feder 
ation  and  that  the  Constitution  may  at  any  time,  for  that  purpose 
be  abolished  or  amended  by  Congress. 

The  usual  division  of  the  Government  into  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  is  retained;  the  first  named  being  composed  of 
one  chamber  only  of  42  members,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term 
of  four  years. 
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The  President  and  Vice-President  are  also  elected  by  direct  vote 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  next  con¬ 
secutive  term.  All  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  or  over  18  years 
of  age  if  married,  and  who  can  read  and  WTite  are  entitled  to  vote, 
suffrage  being  not  only  universal  but  compulsory., 

A  cabinet  of  6  Ministers,  or  Secretaries,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  responsible  to  both  the  President  and  Congress,  ^assists 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government.  They  are  at  the  head 
of  the  following  departments:  Foreign  Affairs;  Government,  Justice 
and  Fomento;  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture;  War;  Treasury 
and  Public  Credit. 

The  President  is  allowed  a  salary  of  24,000  pesos  per  annum,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $9,600  gold. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  composed  of  5  justices,  who  meet  in  the  capital,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  and  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
A  number  of  minor  justices  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  is  politically  divided  into  sixteen  De¬ 
partments  and  one  Territory,  which  are  again  divided  into  districts. 
The  administration  of  each  Department  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  President.  Municipal  councils  are  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people. 

The  Departments  and  their  respective  capitals  are: 

Department  of —  Capital. 

Tegucigalpa .  Tegucigalpa.“ 

Comayagua .  ( 'omayagua. 

Cortes .  San  Pedro  Sula. 

Santa  Barbara .  Santa  Barbara. 

Copan .  Santa  Rosa. 

Gracias .  Gracias. 

Intibuca .  La  Esperanza. 

La  Paz .  La  Paz. 

Valle .  Nacaome. 

Choluteca .  Choluteca. 

El  Paraiso .  Yuscaran. 

Olancho .  Juticalpa. 

Colon .  Trujillo. 

Yoro .  Yoro. 

Atlantida .  La  Ceiba. 

Islas  de  la  Bahia .  Roatan. 

The  Territory  of  Mosquitia,  although  the  second  largest  geograph¬ 
ical  division,  is  but  sparsely  inhabited  and  but  little  explored,  being 

“  Also  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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covered  with  dense,  impenetnible  forests.  Tlie  largest  Department 
is  that  of  Olancho,  witli  about  12,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  cities,  with  population,  are:  Tegucigalpa,  35,000; 
Juticalpa,  17,800;  Nacaome,  12,000.  The  main  ports  are:  Amapala 
on  the  Pacafic,  and,  on  the  Atlantic,  Puerto  Cortez,  Omoa,  Ulua, 
La  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  lioatan,  and  Utila. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  standing  army  of  Honduras  numbers  about  2,000  officers  and 
men.  The  reserve  army,  which  is  composed  of  all  able-bodied 
citizens  registered  for  military  service,  is  estimated  at  about  50,000. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  and  every  male  citizen  of  Honduras 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  regular  army  from  his  twenty-first 
to  his  tliirty-fifth  year  and  in  the  reserve  from  his  thirty-fifth  to  his 
fortieth  year. 

A  report  of  the  Minister  of  War  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  gives 
the  total  number  of  privates  in  the  whole  army  at  the  close  of  1909 
as  45,576,  the  number  of  principal  officers,  955,  and  the  number  of 
subordinate  ollicers,  2,900. 

Honduras  has  two  small  vessels  which  serve  as  revenue  cutters  and 
war  vessels.  One  is  used  on  each  coast  for  the  purpose  of  patrol  duty 
and  the  work  incidental  to  the  public  service.  The  Febrero  22  is  of 
12  tons  burden  and  the  Tatumbla  of  108  tons.  They  carry  a  small 
armament  of  Hotchkiss  guns. 

HONDURAS  IN  1909. 

General  conditions  for  the  year  again  showed  a  progressive  move¬ 
ment.  The  administration  of  President  Davila  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  serious  attention  to  the  discussion  of  means  of  transportation  and 
persisted  in  the  negotiations  for  the  readjustment  of  its  foreign  finan¬ 
cial  relations. 

The  debt  of  the  nation  is  still  unsettled,  but  there  is  every  prospect 
that  it  will  soon  be  completely  reorganized,  so  that  foreign  capital  will 
feel  more  encouraged  to  make  the  substantial  investments  in  the 
country  which  are  so  much  needed  to  open  rich  and  naturally  pro¬ 
ductive  areas  to  both  development  and  immigration.  The  internal 
debt  remained  practically  unchanged. 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  commerce  the  amount  exported  exceeded 
to  a  favorable  degree  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  Honduras  is  one 
of  the  few  Republics  in  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  it. 
Nevertheless,  this  apparently  unfavorable  showing  is  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  imports  for  the  year  shows  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Agriculture  remains  the  leading  industry  of  the  country  and  leads 
in  the  export  trade,  although  Honduras  is  known  to  be  very  rich  in 
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minerals.  Bananas  head  the  list  of  ap;ricultural  products,  followed  by 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The  banana  crop,  in  spite  of  unfortunately 
frequent  losses  by  hurricane  and  flood,  was  better  than  the  preceding 
year.  Corn,  which  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  agricultural 
products,  although  it  figures  ver}’’  little  among  exports,  yielded  a 
larger  crop  than  in  1908  and  met  the  wants  of  the  native  population. 
Unfortunately  the  system  of  cultivation  is  still  in  a  primitive  condi¬ 
tion,  but  if  modern  methods  were  once  introduced  and  the  people 
aroused  to  the  value  of  their  land  for  this  grain  Honduras  might 
become  one  of  the  great  corn-producing  Republics  of  Latin  America. 

There  was  only  a  slight  addition  to  the  railway  mileage  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  the  concessionaires  of  the  newer  projected  lines  were  ready 
to  begin  work  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

FINANCE. 

In  a  report  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National 
Congress  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  January,  1910,  it  is  stated 
that  the  revenues  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1909,  were,  gross, 
3,848,446  pesos  silver.  From  this  sum  is  deducted  439,872  pesos, 
giving  a  net  revenue  of  3,408,574  pesos. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  was  from  customs  duties,  2,379,926 
pesos.  The  banana  export  tax  yielded  94,952  pesos.  Ordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  amounted  to  3,822,234  pesos,  to  which  amount  is  added 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  409,048  pesos,  and  expend¬ 
itures  on  special  accounts,  4,317,106  pesos,  making  a  total  of 
8,548,388  pesos.  The  special  accounts  are  not  itemized  or  further 
explained. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1908,  the  internal  debt  of  Honduras 
amounted  to  4,015,258  pesos.  During  the  year  1908-9  this  was  in¬ 
creased  413,042  pesos,  less  409,048  pesos.  This  last  sum  represents 
payments  made  on  account  of  the  debt.  The  net  increase  was  there¬ 
fore  3,995  pesos,  making  the  total  internal  debt  on  August  1,  1909, 
4,019,253  pesos.  The  principal  item  of  ordinary  expenditures  was 
1,495,829  pesos,  on  account  of  the  Department  of  War. 

The  external  debt  of  Honduras,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  is 
in  dispute,  amounts  to  about  £22,500,000.  Of  this  sum  over 
£17,000,000  represents  interest. 

COMHEBCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
August  1,  1909,  was  12,116,209  pesos,  silver. 

Estimating  the  average  gold  premium  for  the  year  at  165  per 
cent,  i.  e.,  $1  gold  equivalent  to  $2.65  silver,  this  would  amount  to 
$4,572,154  United  States  gold.  Of  this  amount,  imports  were 
6,841,115  pesos,  equivalent  to  $2,581,553  gold,  and  represents  a 
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decrease  from  the  year  preceding  of  233,970  pesos.  The  exports 
were  5,275,094  pesos,  equivalent  to  $1,990,601.  This  is  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  689,937  pesos.  In  all,  there  is  an  increase 
of  the  foreign  trade  amounting  to  455,967  pesos,  or  $172,063. 

The  balance  of  the  trade  against  the  Republic  amounted  to  1,566,021 
pesos,  equivalent  to  $590,943. 

By  countries  of  origin  the  imports  were : 


United  States . 

England . 

Germany . 

France . 

British  Honduras. . . . 

Nicaragua . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Salvador . 

Belgium . 

Cuba  and  the  Islands 

Mexico . 

China . 

Guatemala . 

Japan . 

Ecuador . 

Austria-Hungary. . . . 

Switzerland . 

Panama . 

Denmark . 

Costa  Rica . 

Holland . 

Norway . 


$1,  769,  876.  60 
245,  258.  31 
233,  514.  62 
114, 891.  48 
103,  251.  27 
37, 936. 14 
30,  781.  34 
13,  565.  64 
11,454.  79 
6,  981.  09 
4,  887.  00 
3,  249.  76 
2,  707.  55 
1,  753.  68 
562.  81 
245.  29 
176.  75 
124.00 
120.00 
95.25 
75.47 
24.00 
20.00 


Total 


2,  581,  552.  84 


The  import  trade  of  British  Honduras,  which  is  fifth  in  order  on 
the  list  above,  is  in  reality  a  transit  trade,  and  represents  to  a  large 
extent  English  production,  although  in  part  United  States,  French, 
and  German. 

According  to  the  United  States  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  the  principal  exports  to  Honduras  were: 


Breadstuffs .  $164,097 

Cotton  manufactures .  374, 173 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures .  222, 127 

Leather  manufactures .  64, 300 

Meat  and  dairy  products .  106, 508 


The  values  of  exports  from  Honduras  by  countries,  in  United  States 
gold,  were: 


United  States 


Germany . 

British  Honduras 


Salvador 


$1,  834,  565.  47 
71,  792.  69 

35. 188. 15 

15. 879. 15 
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41,769,876 

ENGLAND 

245,258 

QERM/Qiy 

233,514 

FRANCE 

114,891 

ZRITISH 

HOKSUIUVS 

103,251 

NICARAGUA. 

37,936 

SPAIN 

30,781 

ITALY 

13,565 

§251252 

1 1,454 

I3MFORTS 

BV 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 


GiRMm 


SAL\MLOR 


GUKTEmU 


SKGUllD 


NICAMIU 


S7MK 


FRANCE 


COLOMBIA 


fl,834,^6S 


71,792 


35,168 


15,879 


13,24-5 


12.190 


4,066 


1,981 


1,427 


264 


E/XPORTS 

BY  COUNTRIES  OF  PROCEDURE 


EXPORTS 

41-,990,601 


BAUAKAS 

1  908,643 

CYAKIDE 

536,544 

COCOAN13TS 

113.139 

SILV2R 

100,668 

COPriE 

57,920 

HIDES 

52,638 

CATTLE, 

47,601 

PRX'MCIPAL 

ARTICLES  EXPORTED 
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Guatemala 
Eiipland.  . 
N  icara^^ua . 
Spain.  .  .  . 
France. . . . 
Colombia. . 


$13,  245.  66 
12, 190.  53 
4, 066. 42 
1,981.  36 
1, 427.  66 
264.  15 


Total .  1,990,601.24 

compared  \\'ith  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States,  British  Honduras,  Guatemala,  France, 
and  Nicaragua  and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  to  Germany,  Salvador, 
and  England.  Spain  and  Colombia  do  not  appear  in  the  list  for 
1907-8. 

The  exports  are  classified  under  five  general  heads,  as  follows: 


Mineral  products .  $662,957 

Vegetable  products .  1, 203, 905 

Animal  products .  116, 236 

Manufactures .  6,158 

Miscellaneous .  1,345 


Total .  1,990,601 


The  principal  mineral  products  were  quicksilver,  cyanide,  gold, 
and  silver.  The  principal  vegetable  products  were  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  coffee,  rubber,  mahogany,  cedar,  and  ebony.  The  principal 
animal  products  were  cattle  and  hides.  The  following  table  repre¬ 
sents  some  of  the  principal  exports : 


Mercury.... 

saver . 

Gold . 

Cyanide  . . . . 
Rubber.... 
Cocoanuts. . , 

Coffee . 

Bananas. . .. 
Mahogany.. 

Cedar . 

Ebony . 

Cattle . 

Cattle  hides 
Deerskins . . 


Export.  Quantity.  Value. 


Pesos  silver. 

.pounds..  10,325  ^  40,000 

. !  267,023 

. '  13,425 

.pounds..  109,.314  1,423,193 

....do....  81,096  93,746 

.number..  8,035,262  300,104 

.pounds..  653,053  153,6,35 

bunches..  4,630,241  2,410,193 

. feet..  1, 593,, 318  .  88,852 

....do....  246,195  .  23,812 

....do...  368,311  35,072 

....head..  3,804  !  126,263 

.pounds..  511,861  i  139,62,3 

....do....  82,719  '  ,38,127 

i  I 


INDUSTRIES. 


The  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  country  are  extensive.  Cacao, 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
products  can  be  grown  in  immense  quantities  and  of  the  finest  quality, 
while  the  forests  supply  abundant  timber,  pitch  pine,  and  dyewoods, 
and  the  uplands  furnish  excellent  pasture.  On  the  lowlands  on  the 
Atlantic  side  banana  culture  is  increasing,  and  in  the  more  temperate 
climate  offered  by  the  tablelands  in  the  interior,  cereals,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  the  more  northern  latitudes  can  be  grown  readily. 
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Maize  takes  first  rank  both  as  to  value  of  the  annual  crop  and 
importance  in  the  diet  of  the  people,  in  which  it  figures  largely  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  Republic.  Tlie  harvest  for  1909  yielded  478,395  bushels. 

The  growing  of  bananas  for  export  is  the  second  industry  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  Honduras.  The  enormous  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
consumption  of  bananas  and  the  fortunes  made  by  successful  growers 
make  this  a  subject  of  wide  interest.  The  exports  of  this  fruit  from 
Cdntral  America  have  trebled  during  the  last  ten  years  and  consti¬ 
tute  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  bananas  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

Banana  growing  ranks  second  in  importance  among  the  leading 
industries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
district  alone  produced  9,000,000  bunches  of  this  fruit  in  1909,  of 
which  the  majority  were  exported. 

The  banana  in  Honduras  grows  wild  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  or  more,  but  the  industry  of 
cultivating  this  fruit  for  export  is  confined  to  the  rich,  hot  lands 
along  the  north  coast  and  not  extending  farther  inland  at  any  point 
than  50  or  75  miles.  Puerto  Cortez,  Ceiba,  and  Trujillo  are  the  ship¬ 
ping  points.  The  shipments  from  Puerto  Cortez  during  the  last  four 
years  were  as  follows:  1906,  2,708,000  bunches;  1907,  2,000,000 
bunches;  1908,  2,020,000  bunches;  1909,  1,682,000  bunches. 

Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  hill  country  at  altitudes  of  from 
1,500  to  3,000  feet.  The  coffee  crop  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted 
to  5,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  1,105,200  pesos. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  sugar  cane  amounted  in  1909  to 
$455,605.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  better  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  facilities,  Honduras,  like  Cuba, 
could  become  a  great  producer  of  sugar.  Conditions  of  soil  are  ideal 
for  the  establishment  of  great  sugar  plantations,  and  by  damming 
the  mountain  streams  cheap  power  could  be  obtained  to  run  the 
refineries. 

Of  great  importance  to  Honduras  is  the  recent  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  introduce  proper  methods  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  tobacco.  The  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  suitableness  of  soil  and  climate  and  the  great 
possibilities  in  store  for  Honduras  as  a  tobacco  country. 

The  Government  is  disposed  to  make  contracts  for  the  exploitation 
of  turpentine  in  its  pine  forests,  as  well  as  for  the  sale,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  the  timber  referred  to.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
Ministers  of  Fomento  and  Agriculture,  at  Tegucigalpa,  will  receive 
and  consider  all  proposals  tendered  and  will  likewise  give  such 
information  as  may  be  requested  concerning  the  matter. 
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There  is  no  country  more  suitably  situated  for  raising  cattle  than 
is  Honduras.  During  1904,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  figures 
are  obtainable,  46,934  cattle  were  slaughtered  for  home  consumption 
and  39,736  head  were  exported.  During  the  fiscal  year  1906-7  cattle 
to  the  value  of  $133,735  were  exported;  during  1907-8,  $65,038 
represented  the  export  values.  During  the  same  two  years  the  value 
of  hides  exported  was  $66,313  and  $72,569,  respectively. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  zinc,  tin,  quicksilver,  and  more  or  less  coal  of  varying  quality 
occur  in  Honduras,  and  that  they  have  never  been  adequately 
exploited.  Gold  is  found  in  either  quartz  veins  or  alluvial  deposits. 
The  most  important  gold  mines  are  on  the  south  coast  of  the  country, 
several  good  prospects  being  only  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 

Silver  ores  are  found  in  all  the  departments,  and  are  the  most 
numerous  and  productive  mines,  occurring  in  quartz  veins  carrying 
sulphides,  galena,  and  zinc-blende,  with  some  gold  values ;  in  blanket 
veins  carrying  free  silver  with  small  quantities  of  sulphides,  but  with 
no  gold  values;  and  in  lead-zinc  veins,  mostly  blanket  with  some 
sulphides  and  no  gold  values.  There  are  also  deposits  of  antimony 
and  lead  carbonates  carrying  silver  in  the  ratio  of  20  to  40  ounces  to 
the  ton,  with  no  gold  values. 

Deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  worked  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
although  the  existence  is  reported  of  an  extensive  area  of  magnetite 
of  fine  quality.  The  iron  found  in  the  Republic  is  said  to  be  highly 
magnetic.  It  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mountains  of  Algal- 
teca.  The  natives  of  the  neighboring  towns  manufacture  axes  and 
machetes  from  the  metal  obtained  from  these  deposits,  using  their 
forges  and  anvils.  If  is  said  that  the  ores  from  this  mountain  yiehl 
65  per  cent  of  high-grade  iron. 

Copper,  especially,  is  quite  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Republic,  the  ores  containing  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  fine 
copper,  estimated  at  from  65  to  75  per  cent  per  ton.  The  copper  of 
the  mines  of  Guanacostre,  in  the  Department  of  Olancho,  are  reported 
to  run  a  high  percentage  of  both  copper  and  silver.  A  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  copper  in  the  Department  of  Yoro  has  been  reported,  in 
which  the  veins  are  said  to  be  10, 12,  and  14  feet  in  width.  An  estimate 
has  been  made  that  the  entire  body  has  a  high  proportion  of  pure 
copper. 

All  of  the  lead  ores  are  worked  for  their  silver  content,  and  though 
platinum  finds  have  been  reported,  the  pure  metal  has  not  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Antimony  and  lead  carbonates  are  found  in  some  of  the 
departments,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  extracting  the  silver  values 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  Record  of  a  rich  cinnabar 
vein  in  the  Department  of  Comayagua  was  made  during  the  Spanish 
occupation,  but  no  further  exploitation  has  been  carried  out.  A 
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larf^e  vein  of  bismuth  has  been  exposed  in  the  Department  of  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa.  No  coal  mining  has  been  done,  and  the  a]iplication  of 
modern  methods  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  country  is  as  yet  very 
limited. 

Besides  the  ores  of  the  regular  mines,  immense  quantities  of  ore 
sand  have  been  found  in  the  beds  of  such  rivers  as  the  Panal,  Ilosario, 
Almendares,  Espafia,  and  certain  others  which  water  the  Department 
of  Olancho.  The  methods  used  in  treating  the  ores  are  most  primi¬ 
tive,  the  washing  being  done  with  a  sieve.  But  in  spite  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  methods,  the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  since  the  women  who 
are  engaged  in  this  industry  obtain  from  150,000  pesos  to  250,000 
pesos  annually  for  their  product.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  free  gold  existing  among  the  sands  and 
rocks  of  the  famous  mineral  zones  of  Olancho,  Yoro,  and  Tegucigalpa. 

An  examination  of  the  records  show  that  some  700  mines  in  all  have 
been  denounced.  While  the  country  is  undoubtedly  richest  in  silver, 
denouncements  have  also  been  made  of  gold,  lead,  copper,  kaolin, 
crystal,  iron,  opals,  marble,  saltpeter,  aluminum,  chalk,  coal,  anti¬ 
mony,  zinc,  nickel,  and  asphalt.  Petroleum  is  also  found,  and  an 
exclusive  privilege  to  extract  and  export  it  has  been  granted. 

The  denouncement  of  a  mining  claim  may  be  made  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  to  a  zone  to  the  extent  of  1,000  hectares,  which,  six  months 
afterwards,  is  measured  and  taxes  paid  upon  it  for  the  first  year 
amounting  to  50  cents  silver  per  hectare.  Free  entry  through  the 
customs  is  granted  for  all  needful  equipment,  freight  destined  for  the 
mines  being  introduced  by  way  of  Amapala. 

As  yet  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  Republic  have 
not  been  adequately  developed,  due  to  lack  of  proper  means  of  com¬ 
munication. 


RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

There  are  in  the  Republic  about  100  miles  of  railway,  the  National 
Railway,  a  regular  public  service  corporation,  from  Puerto  Cortez  to 
Pimienta,  56  miles,  being  the  most  important.  The  Vaccaro  sys¬ 
tem,  in  the  banana  territory,  at  Ceiba,  extends  for  32  miles.  The 
remainder  are  short  banana  roads  or  the  beginnings  of  lines  projected 
into  the  interior. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Davila  the  Government 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  transportation  question,  which 
involved  the  settlement  of  the  foreign  debt,  the  extension  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  toward  the  Pacific  side,  and  the  building 
of  some  71  miles  of  new  road  across  the  Republic  to  constitute  the 
Honduras  link  in  the  Pan-American  road. 

Various  concessions  were  granted  during  1909  for  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  and  contracts  let  for  the  construction  of  railway  lines  on 
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the  Atlantic  coast,  the  most  imj)ortant  of  whicli  was  the  contract 
for  the  buildinji  of  a  railway  from  Trujillo  Bay  to  Juticalpa,  with  a 
branch  line  to  Te^uciojalpa.  The  enterprise  has  been  incorjiorated 
into  a  stock  company  with  a  cajiital  of  $10,000,000.  The  road,  when 
completed,  will  be  about  350  miles  in  length,  of  standard  gauge, 
modern  equipment,  and  rolling  stock  of  United  States  manufacture. 
It  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  main  route,  branches  to  many 
interior  cities,  thus  giving  communication  and  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  to  a  practically  virgin  territory.  The  section  to  be  penetrated 
is  reported  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals,  and  hardwoods. 
The  harbor  facilities  at  Trujillo,  the  terminal  of  the  line,  provide 
ample  accommodation  for  the  increased  traflic  to  result  from  the  line. 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  RAILROAD  LINES  OF  HONDURAS. 

Other  railway  contracts  recently  approved  by  the  Government 
are  the  following:  A  standard-gauge  line,  80  kilometers  in  length, 
in  the  Department  of  Atlantida,  from  Puerto  Sal  or  Tela  to  the 
shores  of  the  Comayagua  River,  and  a  line  in  the  Department  of 
Cortes  from  the  Bay  of  Omoa  for  a  distance  of  about  70  kilometers 
to  a  point  on  the  River  Cuyainel  and  along  the  Chamelecon  Valley. 
On  these  construction  work  has  been  undertaken. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  port  of  Armenia,  located 
several  miles  to  the  east  of  Ceiba,  and  jirojected  to  tap  the  heart  of 
the  mahogany  district,  was  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  1909. 
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Of  the  numerous  rivers  of  Honduras,  the  C'hamelecon,  Ulua,  Lean, 
Aguan,  Tinto,  Patuca,  Wanks  or  Segovia,  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and 
Goaseoran  are  the  most  important,  being  more  or  less  navigable, 
and  some  of  them  forming  important  means  of  communication  and 
transportation.  The  Government  of  Honduras  is  giving  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  development  of  these  natural  transportation 
routes  and  has  granted  various  concessions  for  the  building  of  rail¬ 
way  lines  connecting  points  along  the  rivers. 

A  regular  line  of  steamers  plies  on  the  Ulua  River  for  a  distance 
of  125  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Progreso,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Monte  Vista  Steamboat  Company.  The  Aguan  Negro,  Patuco,  and 
Segovia  are  navigated  by  vessels  of  light  draft  for  short  distances. 

The  principal  lake  of  Honduras  is  the  Yojoa,  which  is  25  miles  in 
length  by  6  miles  wide  and  is  navigable  for  steamers.  It  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Ulua  River  by  means  of  its  tributary,  the  River  Blanco, 
thus  giving  water  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
the  mouth  of  the  Ulua  River  being  not  far  from  Honduras’s  jwincipal 
port,  Puerto  Cortez.  By  a  decree  of  May  12, 1908,  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigation  on  the  lake  was  granted  to  an  American. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  authorized  the  construction  of 
a  canal  to  connect  the  Aguan  River  with  Trujillo  Bay  and  to  open 
up  water  communication  to  Olanchito,  Department  of  Yoro,  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers.  The  canal  will  be  40 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  Government  is  devoting  j)articular  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  wagon  roads  and  bridges  and  to  the  upkeep  of  those  already 
established,  while  it  has  at  different  times  financially  assisted  the 
different  municipalities  in  the  construction  of  roads  within  their 
own  limits. 

There  being  no  railways  in  the  interior  of  Honduras,  its  public 
highways  are  of  greatest  importance.  During  1909  work  was  begun 
on  five  new  roads,  as  follows:  The  road  of  Olancho,  to  develop  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  valleys  of  Cedro  and  Talanga;  the  road  of  Yojoa,  lead¬ 
ing  from  La  Pimienta  to  the  Department  of  Comayagua;  the  road 
of  Chamelecon,  leading  to  Santa  Barbara  and  Copan;  the  road  of 
Ocotepeque,  connecting  that  city  with  Citala  in  Salvador;  and  the 
road  from  Gracias  to  Santa  Rosa. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

With  a  coast  line  of  over  400  miles  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Hon¬ 
duras  affords  ample  opportunities  for  commerce  and  navigation, 
while  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Fonseca  gives  access  to 
large  ocean-going  vessels.  The  principal  port  of  Honduras  on  the 
Atlantic  side  is  Puerto  Cortes,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Carib- 
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bean  Sea,  otliei-s  being  Ceiba,  Trujillo,  Omoa,  and  Roatan,  while  on 
the  Pacific  side  the  largest  is  Amapala,  on  Tigre  Island. 

The  United  Fruit  Company’s  steamers  leave  New  Orleans  for 
Puerto  Cortes  every  week,  making  the  run  in  five  days ;  the  Hubbard- 
Zemurray  Steamship  Company  has  regular  weekly  sailings  from 
Mobile,  Alabama,  for  the  same  port,  and  the  Central  American  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  from  both  of  these  ports.  The  United  Fruit  Company 
has  also  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between  Mobile  and  Ceiba,  sailing 
from  the  former  port  once  a  week.  There  is,  besides,  a  fruit  line 
between  Cortes  and  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  Pacific  ports  may  be  reached  either  via  San  Francisco  or  Pan¬ 
ama,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company’s  steamers  calling  regu¬ 
larly  at  Amapala,  as  do  also  the  Kosmos  Line  and  Jebsen  Line 
steamers,  making  the  run  from  San  Francisco  in  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  days. 

From  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  in  Salvador,  there  is  a  traveled  route 
to  Tegucigalpa,  but  there  is  no  established  path  into  either  Guatemala 
or  Nicaragua. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  postal  service  has  had  the  benefit  of  many  improvements 
during  the  year,  and  enough  new  offices  have  been  established  to 
bring  the  total  up  to  256.  Notwithstanding  some  natural  obstacles 
to  communications,  the  service  has  been  steadily  improved  during 
the  last  few  years  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  has  been  reached  in 
the  handling  and  distribution  of  mails. 

Honduras  has  a  parcels-post  convention  with  the  United  States. 
The  rate  on  parcels  is  12  cents  per  pound  or  fraction  thereof.  The 
packages  received  by  parcels  post  in  1909  aggregated  in  number 
5,870. 

The  parcels-post  convention  between  Honduras  and  Belgium,  con¬ 
cluded  in  Guatemala  on  January  1,  1909,  between  the  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments,  approved  by  the  National  Congress  on 
April  2,  1909,  and  ratified  by  the  President  the  10th  of  the  same 
month,  became  effective  on  December  17,  1909,  and  will  continue  in 
force  until  one  year  after  either  country  shall  have  notified  the  other 
of  its  intention  to  terminate  it. 

There  are  about  3,600  miles  of  telegraph  lines  in  the  Republic  and 
217  offices.  The  number  of  messages  transmitted  over  these  lines 
in  1909  reached  a  total  of  886,697.  The  telephone  companies  operate 
100  miles  of  line  and  95  stations  in  the  capital  and  other  towns. 

On  December  19,  1908,  the  President  of  the  Republic  approved  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  a  wireless  station  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tegucigalpa  and  for  various  substations  at  convenient  points  along 
the  coast. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  government  public  schools  are 
free  and  entirely  nonsectarian.  The  courses  are  divided  into  ele¬ 
mentary,  high  or  superior,  normal,  and  professional. 

Elementar}^  or  primary  instruction  is  compulsory  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  municipal  authorities  but  subsidized  by  the  Government. 

The  Government  is  encouraging  the  spread  of  education,  and  to 
this  end  it  recommends  better  salaries  for  teachers.  A  law  school, 
a  school  of  commerce,  a  national  institute,  and  normal  schools  for 
both  sexes  are  maintained,  and  the  primary  schools  in  1909  num¬ 
bered  655,  \nth  a  corps  of  767  teachers  and  25,975  matriculates. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  by  the  administration  for 
public  instruction,  mainly  in  the  form  of  salaries  to  primary  school¬ 
teachers.  The  Government  intends  to  reestablish  the  school  of  medi¬ 
cine,  putting  it  upon  a  firm  financial  basis,  in  order  that  it  may 
recover  as  soon  as  possible  the  prestige  which  it  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  Republic  expends  about  25,000  pesos  yearly  in  sending  scholars 
to  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  knowledge  incident  to  various  professions  of  practical  utility. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  at  the  Washington  conference, 
Honduras  subscribed  100,000  pesos  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
Pedagogical  Institute  of  Central  America  in  Costa  Rica. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  twenty-year  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  company  for  the 
erection  of  an  electric-light  plant  at  Baracoa  of  Puerto  Cortez,  to  be 
known  as  “The  Puerto  Cortez  and  Baracoa  Electric  Company.”  The 
company  will  furnish  electric  light  to  the  neighboring  towns  and 
power  to  tramways,  railways,  and  industrial  enterprises.  Permis¬ 
sion  is  given  for  the  construction  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Another  electric-Kght  concession  has  been  granted  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  for  the  installation  of  an  electric-light  plant  in  the  city 
of  San  Pedro  Sula.  This  company  will  operate  under  the  name  of 
“Empresa  de  Luz  Electrica  de  San  Pedro  Sula”  and  will  supply 
light  and  power  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  electric  company  first 
mentioned. 

In  so  far  as  possible  the  general  government  has  aided  the  munici¬ 
palities  in  the  furthering  of  public  works,  such  as  the  construction 
of  roads,  streets,  school  buildings,  and  parks.  Among  the  more 
important  undertakings  of  this  kind  is  the  construction  of  a  highway 
between  Tegucigalpa  and  the  Department  of  Olancho  in  order  to 
make  available  to  commerce  the  rich  products  of  that  district. 

The  Government  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  two  light-houses,  one  on  the  island  of 
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Utila,  lying  off  the  northeastern  coast,  and  one  on  Cape  Falso,  near 
the  extreme  eastern  coast.  The  lights  are  to  be  of  the  automatic 
acetylene-gas,  beacon  type.  The  towers  are  to  be  not  less  than  100 
feet  in  height. 

The  law  requiring  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Republic  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the  Republic  has  been 
repealed,  and  tliis  trade  thrown  open  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
without  any  restriction  whatever.  Formerly  vessels  coming  to  Hon¬ 
duras  from  foreign  countries  were  required  to  have  ship’s  papers  signed 
by  a  consular  officer  of  Honduras.  This  decree  has  also  been  repealed, 
and  the  trade  of  the  country  is  now  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  countries. 

The  Government  on  July  30  approved  the  treaty  of  arbitration 
negotiated  mth  Brazil  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries 
in  April,  1909. 

Among  the  more  important  events  of  the  year  was  the  convention 
held  by  the  First  Central  American  Conference  at  Tegucigalpa,  in 
January. 

The  annual  message  of  the  President  congratulated  Congress  on 
the  settlement  of  the  question  between  the  Governments  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Salvador,  and  praised  the  consular  service  for  its  efficiency. 

The  Government  has  denounced  the  commercial  treaty  of  January 
21,  1877,  with  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  will,  therefore,  expire  in 
October,  1910. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


The  United  Mexican  States  (Estados  Enidos  Mexicanos)  form  the 
third  largest  of  the  American  Republics  as  regards  population  and 
fourth  largest  as  regards  territor}’,  having  an  area  of  767,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  13,607,260,  or  17.7  per  square  mile.  Situ¬ 
ated  between  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  British  Honduras,  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico  extends  from  latitude  14°  30'  42"  to 
32°  42'  north  and  from  longitude  86°  46'  8"  to  117°  7'  31"  west  of 
Greenwich. 

Two  mountain  chains  traverse  the  entire  territory,  forming  between 
them  a  number  of  valleys  and  mesas  or  plateaux  of  various  altitudes. 
That  of  Anahuac,  on  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important. 

The  varying  altitudes  as  well  as  its  situation,  partly  in  the  Tropical 
and  partly  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  give  to  Mexico  a  diversity  of 
climate  and  products.  Its  mineral  wealth  in  silver  and  gold,  copper, 
and  lead  is  proverbial.  The  extensive  forests,  both  of  the  lowlands, 
the  tierras  calientes,  and  of  the  mountain  country  are  among  the 
most  valuable  assets  of  the  coyntry.  These  contain  in  abundance 
woods  suitable  for  building,  for  cabinet  making,  dyewoods,  and 
medicinal  plants.  The  rubber-producing  castiUoa  is  also  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  low  coast  lands.  Chicle,  used  so  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum,  is  a  Mexican  product. 

In  addition  to  its  mineral  exports,  henequen,  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao, 
vanilla,  and  sugar  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  Cotton,  'which  is 
largely  grown,  is  consumed  in  the  domestic  mills  which,  in  addition, 
import  cotton  from  the  United  States. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  Hernan  Cortes,  the  Mexican  conqueror, 
Don  Diego  Velasquez,  Governor  of  Cuba,  had  in  1517  sent  Francisco 
Hernandez  de  Cordova  and  Juan  de  Grijalva  to  explore  the  Mexi¬ 
can  coast.  The  reports  received  by  the  Governor  w’ere  so  favorable 
that  Cortes  was  sent  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  country.  He  landed 
first  on  April  12,  1519,  on  the  little  island  of  Ulua  in  the  harbor  of 
Veracruz.  From  this  point,  wdth  the  powerful  aid  of  tribes  hostile  to 
the  Aztecs,  he  gradually  succeeded  in  conquering  the  country,  and  by 
force  and  treachery  made  himself  master.  The  great  Aztec  Empire 
was  destroyed  by  the  invaders,  its  emperors  Montezuma  II  and  the 
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heroic  Guahtemoc  perished,  and  the  Indians  were  enslaved  and 
forced  to  exploit  the  mines  and  other  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conquerors. 

IIernan  Cortes  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Spain,  as  it  was 
then  called,  in  the  year  1522,  but  was  soon  recalled  and  succeeded  by 
another  Governor,  and  in  the  j-ear  1535  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain 
was  created,  including  all  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  North  and 
Central  America,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  being  appointed  viceroy. 

New  Spain  was  successively  governed  by  62  viceroys,  the  last  being 
Don  Juan  O’Donoju,  who  withdrew  in  the  year  1821. 

A  Mexican  priest,  Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  was  the 
leader  of  the  movement  for  independence.  On  September  16,  1810, 
he  issued  a  declaration  known  as  “  El  grito  de  Dolores”  and  subse¬ 
quently  succeeded  in  gaining  several  victories  over  the  Royalists. 
He  was  fmally  defeated  and  executed  on  July  30,  1811.  The  patriotic 
cause  was  taken  up  by  others,  among  them  another  priest,  Don  Jose 
Maria  Morelos,  who  was  likewise  executed  on  December  22,  1815. 
General  Iturbide,  who  was  to  finally  decide  the  struggle  in  favor  of 
the  patriots,  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  on  September  27,  1821,  at 
the  head  of  the  patriot  arnw.  Here  was  evolved  what  was  known 
as  ^‘the  plan  of  Iguala,”  whereb}*  a  King  was  to  be  elected  for  Mexico. 
To  this  plan  the  Viceroy  0’Dono.iu  agreed. 

In  the  meantime  a  congress  of  Mexican  patriots  at  Chilpancingo, 
on  November  6,  1813,  had  formalK  declared  the  independence  of 
Mexico  from  Spain. 

Under  the  plan  of  Iguala,  General  Iturbide  was  elected  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  and  on  July  21,  1822,  was  crowned  at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
adopting  the  title  of  Agustin  I.  The  Empire  was  but  short  lived. 
Gen.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana  proclaimed  the  Republic  on 
December  6,  1822,  and  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate  on  March 
19,  1823,  and  to  leave  the  countr}'.  Upon  his  return,  in  the  year 
following,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed  at  Padilla  on 
July  19,  1824. 

Gen.  Guadalupe  Victoria  became  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
October  10,  1824.  In  1829  Spain  sought  once  more  to  regain  control 
of  her  former  possession,  and  landing  a  strong  force  at  Tampico,  in 
July,  1829,  marched  to  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  were,  however, 
completely  routed  by  the  patriots  on  September  10  of  the  same  year, 
and  on  December  28,  1836,  Spain  finally  recognized  the  Republic. 

In  1836  Texas  seceded  from  the  Mexican  Union,  and  defeating  the 
Mexican  troops  under  Santa  Ana  on  April  21,  1836,  established  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Texas,  which  in  December,  1845,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  led  to 
the  war  with  the  United  States  in  April,  1846,  which  was  finally 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  of  February  2,  1848,  whereby 
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the  United  States  of  America  acquired  all  the  territory  belon{;in<i  to 
Mexico  north  and  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000. 

The  intervention  of  the  European  powers,  France,  England,  and 
Spain,  occurred  in  1862,  durino;  President  Juarez’s  term,  and  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Mexican  Empire  by  Napoleon  III,  who 
placed  tlie  Austrian  Prince,  Maximilian,  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico, 
lie  was  crowned  on  June  12,  1864,  but  beinji  deserted  by  Napoleon 
he  was  finally  defeated  and  executed  at  Queretaro,  together  with  his 
fjenerals,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  June  19,  1867. 

Don  Benito  Juarez  then  served  as  President  till  his  death,  July 
18,  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who, 
in  1877,  was  succeeded  by  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  now  serving  his 
seventh  term  as  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States.  Ilis  term 
will  expire  November  30,  1910. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  adopted  February  5, 
1857,  provides  for  a  republican,  representative,  federal  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  being  free  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs.  The  National 
Government  is  vested  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches. 

The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  the  .Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  former  consisting  of  56  members,  two  for  each  State 
and  the  Federal  District,  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  four  j'ears, 
one-half  of  the  Senate  being  renewed  every  two  years.  Deputies  are 
elected  in  a  like  manner,  but  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  the  rate  of 
one  deputy  for  every  40,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  20,000. 

A  permanent  committee  consisting  of  15  Deputies  and  14  Senators 
represents  Congress  during  recess  and  is  consulted  by  the  President 
on  all  matters  alfecting  legislation. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  chosen  by 
electors  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  President  being  assisted  by  a 
Cabinet  of  8  Ministers  or  Secretaries.  This  Cabinet  consists  of  the 
following  officials:  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  Secretary  of  Justice,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretaiy 
of  Fomento,  Colonization,  and  Industry’,  Secretaiy  of  Communication 
and  Public  Works,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit, 
Secretary  of  War  and  Marine. 

The  President  receives  a  salary  of  50,000  pesos  annually,  equal  to 
$25,000,  while  the  Secretaries  receive  1 5,000  pesos  each. 

A  Supreme  Court,  3  circuit  courts,  and  32  district  courts  comprise 
the  national  judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  justices,  1 1  in  number, 
are  elected  by  indirect  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  six  years  and 
receive  a  salary  of  10,000  pesos  ($5,000)  each  per  annum. 
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INTEBIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


Mexico  is  divided  politically  into  27  States,  3  Territories,  and  1 
Federal  District.  Governors  of  the  States  are  elected  in  the  same 


manner  as  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as  are  also  the  legislatures 
anti  the  judiciary  of  each  State.  The  Territories  are  administered  by 
a  Governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  while  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Mexico  (Federal  District),  is  in  the 
hands  of  three  officials,  likewise  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  States  and  Territories  are  subdivided  into  municipalities, 
which  elect  their  own  administrative  councils  and  mayors. 

The  States  and  Territories  and  their  respective  capitals  are  the 
following: 

Capital. 


Federal  District.... 

State  of — 

Apuascalientes. 

Campeche . 

( 'hiapas . 

Chihuahua . 

Coahuila . 

Colima . 

Durango . 

Guanajuato. . . . 

Guerrero . 

Hidalgo . 

Jalisco . 

Mexico . 

Michoacan . 

Morelos . 

Nuevo  Leon. . . 

Oaxaca . 

Puebla . 

Queretaro . 

San  Luis  Potosi 

Sinaloa . 

Sonora . 

Tabasco . 

Tamaulijtas.... 
Tlaxcala . 


Mexico  City. 

.  Aguascalientes. 
Campeche. 
Tuxtla-Gutierrez . 
Chihuahua. 
Saltillo. 

Colima. 

.  Durango. 
Guanajuato. 

■  Chilpancingo. 

.  Pachuca. 

Guadalajara. 

Toluca. 

Morelia. 

Cuernavaca. 

Monterrey. 

Oaxaca. 

.  Puebla. 

Queretaro. 

,  San  Luis  Potosi. 
Culiacan. 

.  Hermosillo. 

.San  Juan  Bautista. 
.Ciudad  Victoria. 
.Tlaxcala. 


Veracruz . Jalapa. 

Yucatan . Merida. 


Zacatecas 


Zacatecas. 


Territory  of — 

Baja  California . La  Paz. 

Tepic . Tepic. 

Quintana  Roo . Santa  Cruz  de  Bravo. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  Republic,  with  their  population,  are: 
Mexico  City,  400,000;  Toluca,  30,000;  Morelia,  38,600;  Veracruz, 

30,000;  Orizaba,  33,000;  Jalapa,  21,400;  Puebla,  99,000;  Oaxaca, 
35,000;  Tampico,  20,000;  San  Luis  Potosi,  61,000;  Merida,  43,000; 
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Monterey,  63,000;  Saltillo,  25,000;  Torreon,  25,000;  Durango, 
43,000;  Chihuahua,  30,000;  Zacatecas,  34,500;  Aguascalientes, 
40,000;  Leon,  64,000;  Guanajuato,  40,500;  Queretaro,  38,000; 
Guadalajara,  105,000.  The  principal  Pacific  ports  are  Mazatlan, 
Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Salina  Cruz,  San  Benito,  and  Guaymas.  Those 
on  the  Atlantic  are  Vera  Cruz,  Matamoros,  Tampico,  Puerto  Mexico, 
Frontera,  Campeche,  Progreso,  and  Merida. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  permanent  army  of  Mexico  consists  of  28  battalions  of  infantry, 
14  regiments  of  cavalr}',  8  field  batteries,  4  mountain  batteries,  4 
batteries  of  horse  artilleiy,  1  machine-gun  company,  1  squadron  of 
16  quick-firing  guns,  6  companies  of  engineers,  and  2  transport  com¬ 
panies.  Enlistment  in  the  service  is  voluntar}’,  but  is  supplemented 
by  conscription.  The  personnel  of  the  regular  army  in  1909  num¬ 
bered  3,221  officers  and  26,745  men.  During  the  year  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  rifle  which  fires  10  rounds  was  adopted.  • 

The  Mexican  navy,  though  unpretentious,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Republic  and  protect  its  coast  line  of 
some  5,518  miles  in  case  of  emergency.  The  vessels  which  she  pos¬ 
sesses  are  destined  for  purposes  of  instruction,  patrol  duty,  and  trans¬ 
port  service.  The  principal  classifications  of  her  men  of  war  include 
9  gunboats,  5  torpedo  boats,  and  1  unprotected  cruiser.  Six  addi¬ 
tional  cruisers,  it  is  stated,  have  been  projected. 

MEXICO  IN  1909. 

One  of  the  notable  events  of  the  year  1909  was  the  meeting  of 
Presidents  Diaz  and  Taft,  during  which  each  President  left  the  soil 
of  his  own  country  and  paid  a  visit  to  that  of  the  other,  in  the  cities 
of  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  and  El  Paso,  Texas.  President  Diaz  refers  to 
this  extraordinary  event  most  cordially  in  his  annual  message.  In 
other  international  matters  Mexico  has  taken  a  very  important  part; 
it  had  delegates  at  the  International  Musical  Congress,  at  the  Fourth 
Latin-American  Medical  Congress,  at  the  International  Medical  Con¬ 
gress  at  Budapest,  and  at  several  other  international  meetings. 

The  Republic  remained  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  although  the 
income  from  customs  duties  was  diminished  to  a  certain  extent. 
Notwithstanding  this  reduction,  the  total  federal  income  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  budget  and  to  leave  a  net  balance 
in  favor  of  the  Government.  Export  duties  also  were  less,  but  this 
reduction  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  it  applied  only  to  one 
or  two  articles.  A  careful  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government,  however,  overcame  any  embarrass¬ 
ment  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  reduced  revenue. 
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A  noticeable  proportion  of  the  exterior  debt  was  paid  off;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  therefore,  congratulates  itself  that  the  financial  crisis  of 
1907  has  been  well  overcome.  The  balance  of  trade  remained 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Republic;  in  fact,  it  was  the  greatest 
balance  ever  recorded. 

In  agricultural  matters  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  conditions  were  not  altogether  favorable.  The  wheat  crop, 
for  example,  was  so  small  that  the  Executive,  in  the  use  of  one  of 
the  prerogatives  granted  him  by  law,  lowered  the  duties  so  as  to 
encourage  its  importation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexico  actually 
exported  cotton,  a  condition  of  affairs  which  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  as  impossible.  During  the  last  half  of 
1909 — that  is,  the  first  half  of  Mexico’s  fiscal  year — conditions 
improved,  and  the  crops  of  the  calendar  year  would  seem  to  have 
been  as  good  as  usual. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  was  below  that  for  1908,  both  exports 
and  imports  having  suffered  loss.  The  loss  in  exports,  however, 
was  relatively  lower  than  that  of  imports,  so  that  the  favorable 
condition  of  the  balance  of  trade  was  not  disturbed.  The  imports 
from  all  countries,  excepting  Canada,  were  less  than  in  the  previous 
year,  but  the  amount  received  from  the  United  States  tlid  not 
decline  so  sharply  as  that  from  the  countries  of  Europe.  When  it 
comes  to  exports,  however,  the  amount  sent  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  twelve  months  of  1908,  while  the  exports  to  the  other 
principal  consuming  countries  fell  off.  Guatemala,  the  nearest 
neighbor  to  the  south,  received  more  this  year  than  the  year  before, 
owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  increased  transportation  facilities  offered 
by  the  Pan-American  Railway,  the  advantages  of  which  have  just 
begun  to  be  understood.  Canada,  too,  received  more  of  Mexico’s 
products,  because  of  the  establishment  of  new  and  direct  steamship 
routes  between  the  two  countries.  Henequen,  coffee,  and  rubber 
were  the  principal  vegetable  products  exported,  and  although  they 
are  still  less  than  one-half  the  value  of  mineral  products  sent  abroad, 
nevertheless  the  huge  total  of  $34,000,000  exported  demonstrates 
that  Mexico  must  be  considered  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  mineral 
producing  country. 

During  the  year  the  actual  increase  in  the  railway  mileage  was 
small,  but  this  represents  only  a  slight  factor  in  Mexico’s  remarkable 
railway  development.  A  better  illustration  of  'the  progress  which 
the  Republic  is  making,  and  of  the  plans  for  future  expansion,  is 
given  by  studying  on  the  map  the  increased  facilities  produced  by 
a  few  miles  of  added  line.  For  instance,  it  is  now  possible  to  travel 
uninterruptedly  from  the  Guatemalan  frontier  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  From  Veracruz  passengers  and  freight  are  rapidly  carried 
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to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  by  way  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway 
or  through  Guadalajara  and  Manzanillo.  Slight  gaps  have  been, 
practically  within  the  year,  so  filled  that  important  seaports  and 
interior  to\vns  are  now  connected,  and  by  filling  still  other  short 
gaps  through  routes  will  be  established  both  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south. 

The  new  immigration  law  of  Mexico,  passed  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  on  December  22,  1908,  went  into  effect  on  March  1,  1909,  and 
proves  that  the  promotion  of  immigration  and  colonization  is  receiv¬ 
ing  the  serious  attention  of  the  Government.  Sefior  Don  Jose  F. 
Godoy,  the  Mexican  Minister  to  Cuba,  was  appointed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  as  a  special  commissioner  to  examine  and  report 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  immigration  in  the  United  States  and 
the  methods  employed  for  regulating  the  same. 

FINANCE. 

The  national  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
amounted  to  $49,387,755.39,  and  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $46,483,696.66.  The  receipts  for  the  preceding  year 
were  $55,905,467.05,  and  the  expenditures  $46,598,726,51.  There 
was  therefore  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  amounting  to  $6,517,711.66, 
and  in  expenditures  of  $115,029.85. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1908-9,  under  the  four  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  were: 


Taxes  on  foreign  commerce .  $20, 283, 570. 46 

Interior  taxes,  applicable  to  the  whole  Republic .  15, 986, 380. 49 

Interior  taxes,  applicable  to  the  Federal  District  and  territories,  only .  5, 440, 643.  56 

Miscellaneous,  public  service,  national  property,  etc .  7, 177, 160. 88 


The  tax  on  foreign  commerce  was  the  customs  duties,  from  which 
were  collected  $18,969,860.43,  a  decrease  of  $7,211,661.63  from  the 
preceding  year.  There  was  a  loss  of  $704,415.08  in  general  interior 
taxes,  principally  due  to  a  decrease  on  receipts  from  postage  stamps 
and  imposts  on  gold  and  silver  production.  There  was  an  increase 
of  $210,275.97  in  mining  taxes  collected  from  the  Federal  District 
and  the  territories,  and  an  increase  of  $1,540,562.97  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts,  principally  derived  from  taxes  on  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  lottery,  and  mining  revenue  imposts. 

The  expenditures  were  divided  as  follows: 


Legislature .  $639, 335.  08 

Presidency .  118, 541.  96 

Judiciary .  318,072.61 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations .  930, 529.  32 

Department  of  Government .  6, 221,  663.  59 

Department  of  Justice .  783, 860.  63 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts .  3, 229, 209.  96 
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Department  of  Fomento,  Colonization,  and  Industries .  $1, 284, 544. 46 

Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works .  6,  568,  796.  86 

Department  of  Treasury,  Public  Credit,  and  Commerce: 

Administrative  services .  4,  364, 588.  41 

On  account  of  public  debt . .  12,  935,  491.  49 

Dej)artment  of  War  and  Marine .  9, 089, 062.  29 


Total .  46,483,696.66 


The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  in  force  on  June  31,  1909,  was 
$219,400,065.60.  Of  this  amount,  $150,475,498.10  was  the  exterior 
debt,  and  $68,924,567.50  the  interior  debt.  The  principal  items  of 
the  exterior  debt  are  the  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Consolidated  Foreign 
Debt  of  1889,  $103,163,654.56;  the  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  debt  of 
1904,  $38,938,603.54;  and  the  City  of  Mexico  Municipal  Tjoan, 
$8,361,501.95.  The  principal  items  of  the  interior  debt  are: 


3  per  cent  bonds  Consolidated  Interior  Debt .  $22, 272, 675. 00 

5  per  cent  bonds  Consolidated  Interior  Debt,  first  series .  9, 552,  350.  00 

5  per  cent  bonds  Consolidated  Interior  Debt,  second  series .  9,  512, 400.  00 

5  per  cent  bonds  Consolidated  Interior  Debt,  third  series .  9,  633, 850.  00 

5  per  cent  bonds  Consolidated  Interior  Debt,  fourth  series .  9,  728,  200.  00 

5  per  cent  bonds  Consolidated  Interior  Debt,  fifth  series .  8, 001, 350.  00 


The  exterior  debt  was  reduced  during  the  year  by  $1,637,604.36. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
was,  in  United  States  gold,  $193,816,823.75,  as  compared  with 
$232,248,832.64  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  a  decrease  of 
$38,432,008.89. 

The  values  of  exports  were  $115,550,309.26,  as  compared  with 
$121,370,100.53  for  the  preceding  year,  a  loss  of  $5,819,791.27; 
and  of  imports  $78,266,513.49,  as  compared  with  $110,878,732.10, 
a  loss  of  $32,612,218.61.  The  figures  show  a  trade  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Republic  for  1908-9  of  $37,283,795.77,  the  greatest  balance 
ever  occurring  in  the  history  of  the  country  and  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  trade  balance  for  both  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  imports,  by  principal  countries  of  origin,  was  as  follows: 


Countries. 

1  1907-8. 

1908-9. 

j 

Countries.  ' 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

United  states . 

Great  Britain . 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Belgium . 

*59,000,993 
16,372,486 
14,160,386 
9,890,104 
,  3,761,159 
1,621,373 

*4.5,280,775  , 
9,897,204  ! 
8,568,765  1 
6,178,645 
2,588,671 
952,440  1 

Italy . 

Canada . 

Austria-Hungary . 

British  India . 

Switzerland . 

.  Japan . 

*960,835 
410,872 
800,144 
511,345  : 
705,652 
i  468.118 

*900,470 
718,214 
t)09, 497 
491,. 597 
419,763 
291,154 

Of  the  countries  exporting  to  Mexico  more  than  $250,000,  Canada 
is  the  only  one  that  increased  its  trade.  Of  those  exporting  less  than 
$250,000,  Chile  made  an  increase  from  $59,624  to  $148,778,  and 
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Guatemala  from  $4,425  to  $9,591.  There  was  a  most  remarkable 
falling  oir  in  the  trade  from  Argentina,  from  $174,810  to  $16,124. 

The  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States  was  22.6  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  general  decrease  of  29  per  cent,  showing  that 
the  United  States  more  than  held  its  own  in  Mexican  trade.  French 
trade  declined  over  37  per  cent  and  British  and  German  nearly  40 
per  cent. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1908-9  under  eleven  major  classifications, 
and  showing  whether  free  or  subject  to  customs  duty,  are  as  follows: 


Classification. 

Free. 

j  Dutiable. 

Total. 

*5,747,178 

3,085,170 

174,89(1 

2,101 

800,194 

1,045,004 

*10,547,042 
11,. 598, 120  1 
9,885,855 
7,9.50,174 
5,478,009  1 

3.182.190  I 
2,783,193  ' 
1,729,390  i 

1.222.191  1 
1,200,. 5.50 
3,505,044 

*22,294,220 

14,083,290 

10,000,751 

7,952,330 

0,284,203 

4,827,801 

2,783,193 

2,324,232 

2,150,040 

1,200,5.50 

3,633,729 

.594,841 

934,454 

08,085 

Under  the  heading  of  mineral  substances,  iron  and  steel  form  the 
principal  items,  divided  into  two  classes:  First,  construction  and 
industrial  material,  $7,727,594,  and  second,  manufactures,  $2,448,- 
688;  total,  $10,176,282.  Stones,  earths,  and  manufactures  thereof 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  $8,200,185.  Under  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  are  classified  raw  textile  fibers,  $2,229,393;  fruits  and  grains, 
$4,043,630;  wood  and  lumber,  $2,457,983;  manufactures  of  wood, 
$2,292,489.  Under  textiles  and  manufactures  thereof  were  imported : 
Cotton  goods,  $4,674,086;  linen,  hemp,  etc.,  $457,962;  woolen  goods, 
$1,593,070;  silks,  $739,138;  silk  mixed  with  other  fibers,  $437,393; 
artificial  silk,  $50,686.  Under  animal  substances  were:  Live  animals, 
$673,669;  meats,  skins,  horns,  etc.,  $558,515;  animal  products, 
canned  meats,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  $2,774,917;  shoes,  skins, 
hides,  and  fur  manufactures,  $2,279,393. 

Practically  all  of  the  live  animals  were  imported  from  the  United 
States,  $628,575  out  of  $673,619.  Very  little  fresh  meat  was  imported 
into  Mexico.  The  great  bulk  of  preserved  meats  and  fish,  $115,094 
out  of  $146,856,  came  from  the  United  States;  Norway  was  next 
with  $15,123.  All  fresh  fish,  oysters,  etc.,  $17,444,  came  from  the 
United  States.  Canned  meats  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $882,924, 
of  which  United  States  sent  $390,124,  Spain  $285,791,  France  $77,729, 
Germany  $36,510,  and  Switzerland,  Norway,  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries  lesser  amounts.  Eggs  to  the  value  of  $114,872  and 
lard  to  the  value  of  $1,025,284  •were  imported  from  the  United 
States,  as  was  also  the  bulk  of  butter,  $129,961  out  of  $168,510. 
Denmark  was  the  closest  competitor  in  butter,  with  $19,942.  Cheese 
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to  the  value  of  $200,983  was  imported,  of  which  Holland  sent  $107,209, 
United  States  $53,961,  Switzerland  $26,454,  and  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  lesser  amounts. 

Out  of  $139,891  worth  of  leather  bands  and  ropes,  the  United 
States  sent  $81,971  and  Great  Britain  $46,846,  and  of  hair  ropes  and 
bands,  out  of  $47,992,  Germany  sent  $24,453,  and  Great  Britain, 
$22,004;  of  $356,682  in  dressed  calf  skins,  patent  leathers,  goat  and 
chamois  skins,  $196,677  came  from  Germany,  $110,679  from  the 
United  States,  and  $39,787  from  France.  Out  of  $1,275,465  worth 
of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  the  United  States  sent  $1,176,963, 
Spain  $83,381,  France  $8,071,  and  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  Austria-Hungary  very  small  amounts. 

There  was  imported  from  the  United  States  raw  cotton  to  the 
value  of  $2,813,471. 

About  one-half  of  an  import  of  $137,500  in  rice  came  from  India 
and  $41,000  from  United  States.  Most  of  the  grains  were  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Of  $191,217  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
there  was  imported  from  the  United  States  $154,658;  Cuba,  $3,441; 
Turkey,  $2,204;  and  India,  $2,000.  Of  chewing  tobacco,  less  than 
$12,000,  practically  all  came  from  the  United  States,  as  did  also 
$12,500  worth  of  cigarette  tobacco.  The  bulk  of  the  cigarettes, 
$22,276  out  of  $27,414,  came  from  Cuba,  as  did  also  $19,340  out  of 
$24,924  worth  of  cigars.  Nearly  all  the  sugar,  $99,385,  came  from 
the  United  States,  as  did  also  $268,686  out  of  $320,060  of  wheat 
flour.  The  United  States  sent  also  over  $100,000  of  cotton-seed  oil 
and  $2,242,207  of  building  lumber.  It  sent  also  $85,039  of  barrels, 
casks,  etc.,  $332,893  of  wood  boxes,  and  $300,000  worth  of  other 
wooden  manufactures,  not  including  furniture.  The  United  States 
also  sent  nearly  $500,000  of  all  kinds  of  furniture,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  about  $115,000. 

The  great  bulk  of  copper,  tin,  and  bronze,  amounting  to  over 
$1,750,000,  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  great  bulk  of  iron  and  steel  was  also  from  the  United  States. 
Atnong  the  principal  items  under  this  classification  imported  from 
that  country  were:  Wire  fencing,  $475,271;  plows,  $270,564;  iron 
and  steel  wire  cable,  $124,864.  Of  iron  piping,  $1,352,639,  the 
$197,404  worth  was  imported  from  Great  Britain.  From  the  United 
States  came  also  iron  and  steel  in  sheets  valued  at  $533,479;  steel 
rails,  $1,447,000;  spikes,  fish  plates,  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  $370,484. 

Lime,  cement,  etc.,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $446,001,  of 
wdiich  $196,232  came  from  Germany,  $137,139  from  Great  Britain, 
and  $66,621  from  the  United  States.  There  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  coal  to  the  value  of  $1,405,952,  and  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  value  of  $468,575,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  $2,110,608. 
A  little  over  $750,000,  out  of  something  less  than  $1,000,000  in  value. 
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of  refined  mineral  oil,  and  crude  oil  to  the  value  of  $901,622,  came 
from  the  United  States.  Coke  worth  $1,3.39,247  was  imported;  of 
this  the  United  States  sent  $78.5,192,  Germany  $.398,149,  and  Great 
Britain  $130,089. 

Common  bottles  to  the  value  of  $428,809  in  all  were  imported,  of 
which  Germany  sent  $252,636  and  the  United  States  $163,654. 

The  hulk  of  the  common  glassware,  $105,205  out  of  $216,686,  was 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

Under  the  heading  of  wines,  licjuors,  and  beverages,  France  sent 
brandy  to  the  value  of  $673,311,  out  of  a  total  of  $918,981,  onl}' 
about  one-seventh  in  the  wood.  Of  bottled  beer  and  cider,  Spain 
sent  $64,300,  the  Ihiited  States  .$27,276,  Great  Britain  $19,158,  and 
(iermany  $11,027.  Of  a  total  import  of  wines  in  the  wood  of 
$870,104,  Spain  sent  .$496,731,  France  .$290,044,  the  United  States 
$51,552;  and  of  tlie  total,  $459,680,  of  wines  in  bottles  (not  including 
sparkling  wines)  Spain  sent  $127,398,  France  $174,422,  Italy  $49,200. 
Of  sparkling  wines,  the  bulk  came  from  France,  $139,014  out  of 
$1.53,952. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  agricultural  and  industrial  machin¬ 
ery  was  $9,443,547 ;  of  this  amount  imports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $6,054,132,  from  Great  Britain  $1,785,295,  from  Ger¬ 
many  $1,154,976,  and  from  Belgium  $248,674. 

There  was  imported  from  the  United  States  railway  cars  to  the 
value  of  $744,348  out  of  a  total  of  .$907,097. 

Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous,  some  of  the  principal  impor¬ 
tations  were:  Lubricating  oil,  $2.50,847;  rubber  machine  bands, 
$124,614;  and  rubber  tubing,  $108,285,  from  the  United  States; 
musical  instruments,  from  Germany  $197,616, -and  from  the  United 
States  .$245,860;  and  perfumery,  $175,016,  from  France. 

The  total  value  of  Mexican  imports  via  Gulf  ports  was 
$46,348,169.63.  The  principal  Gulf  j)ort  was  Veracruz,  with 
.$27,788,212.91;  next  to  this  came  Tampico,  $13,582,226,  Progreso, 
$2, 174, .531. 72,  and  Coatzacoalcos,  $1,927,229.73.  In  order,  with 
lesser  amounts,  then  came  Frontera,  Chetumal,  Campeche,  Isla  del 
(’armen,  Tuxpam,  and  La  Ascension. 

Imports  via  the  northern  frontier  were  of  the  value  of  .$25,497,182, 
received  through  the  14  custom-houses,  the  principal  of  which  were 
Laredo,  with  $10,792,672.57;  Ciudad  Juarez,  $5,618,250.45;  (’iudad 
Porfirio  Diaz,  $3,783,577.69;  Nogales,  .$3,064,637.03,  and  La  Morita, 
$1,449,021.38. 

Imports  via  Pacific  ports  were  of  the  value  of  $6,331,471.52,  and  the 
principal  ports  were:  ^Iazatlan, $1,844, 601. 23  ;Guaymas,  $1,768,3 10. 35; 
Santa  Rosalia,  $979,752.26;  Manzanillo,  $879,817.54;  and  Acapulco, 
$287,365.  In  all  there  were  13  Pacific  ports  through  which  imports 
were  received. 
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Imports  of  the  value  of  only  SS9,689.57  came  via  the  southern 
frontier  through  the  two  custom-houses,  Soconusco,  $87,807.91, 
and  Zapaluta,  $1,881.66. 

The  exports  by  principal  countries  of  procedure  were  as  follows: 


Country. 

1 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

Country. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

Unitt^d  States . 

(ireat  Britain . 

*8.'),  0(11, 79.5 
13, 107, 409 
11,190,120 
0,190,915 
3,018,338 

$80,472,343 
12,000,a54 
0,429,  .500  , 
5,. 504, 98.5 
2,903,474  , 

Cuba . 

Spain . 

$1,030,5,51  1 
1,105, .533 
93,500 
228,790  ' 
109, 422 

$805,286 
014,504 
204,087 
\  239,833 

154,853 

France.'. . 

Belgium . 

Guatemala . 

British  Honduras . 

Of  the  countries  given  above,  the  only  ones  that  increased  their 
trade  were  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Guatemala;  the  largest 
percentage  of  decrease  was  in  the  case  of  Germany. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1908-9,  under  five  major  classifications, 
and  showing  whether  free  or  subject  to  export  duty,  are  as  follows: 


Classirication. 

Free. 

Dutiable,  j 

Total. 

Mineral  products . 

Vegetaioe  products . 

Animal  products . 

$72,135,413 

20,4.38,900 

2,401,434 

1,273,940 

1,205,00(1 

$1,000 

7,020,312 

4,508,238 

$72, 130, 413 
33,905,277 
6,%9,073 
1,273,940 
1,205,000 

Total  exports . 

104,014,7.59 

1  11,535,550 

1 

‘  115,. 550, 309 

Under  the  heading  of  mineral  substances,  the  principal  exports 
were:  Gold  and  ores,  $19,605,038;  silver  and  ores,  $36,920,796; 
copper  and  ores,  $10,191,672;  lead,  $3,198,493;  antimony  and  ores, 
$1,025,914;  and  zinc  ores,  $521,340. 

Of  gold  ores,  amounting  to  $1,095,190,  the  United  States  took 
$1,069,834,  and  of  bullion  gold,  out  of  $18,272,273  the  same  country 
took  $16,070,003.  Practically  all  the  cyanides  and  sulphates,  less 
than  $250,000,  went  to  the  United  States. 

Of  silver  ores  exported  to  the  amount  of  $4,567,807,  the  United 
States  took  $4,487,497,  and  of  bar  silver  $10,485,197  out  of  $13,- 
237,633.  Of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  alloys,  cyanides  and  sulphates, 
amounting  in  all  to  $19,065,215,  the  United  States  took  $13,714,456 
and  Great  Britain  $3,133,262. 

With  the  exception  of  $88^314  sent  to  Germany  and  $1,544  to  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  took  all  the  antimony  and  ores.  Of 
copper  and  ores  the  United  States  took  $4,856,015,  France  $2,963,000, 
Great  Britain  $2,104,749,  and  Germany  $267,908.  More  than  half 
the  lead  went  to  the  United  States,  $1,925,019,  and  to  Great  Britain 
went  $716,692.  Practically  all  the  zinc  ore  went  to  the  United 
States. 
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()f  vegetal)Je  products  hene(|ucn  was  the  principal,  witli  a  total 
exported  value  of  511,942,350.  f)f  this  the  United  States  took 
$10,749,970  and  Great  Britain  $1,047,268.  Ixtle  was  exported  to 
the  value  of  $1,435,957 ;  of  this  $1,094,316  went  to  the  United  States 
and  $262,317  to  Germany.  Cotton  worth  about  $80,000  was 
exported;  most  of  this  went  to  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

Next  to  the  fiber  class  came  coffee,  exported  to  the  value  of 
$6,272,163.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  took  $4,095,436, 
Germany  $901,085,  France  $720,255,  ami  Great  Britain  $420,473. 

The  rubber  export  was  $4,359,713,  of  which  amount  $3,968,359 
went  to  the  United  States.  The  guayule  export  was  $2,270,537,  of 
which  $1,606,890  went  to  the  United  States  and  $675,469  to  Germany. 

Of  cabinet  woods,  mahogany,  ebony,  etc.,  exported  to  a  value  of 
something  over  $1,000,000,  about  50  per  cent  went  to  the  United 
States  and  about  40  per  cent  to  Great  Britain, 

Spain  and  Cuba  took  nearly  all  the  beans,  worth  over  $1,000,000. 

The  export  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  $853,650;  of  this 
Germany  took  $435,309  and  Belgium  $349,837. 

Mexico  exported  136,051  head  of  cattle,  to  the  value  of  $1,847,983. 
The  exportation  to  the  United  States  was  123,507  head,  valued  at 
$1,703,823,  and  to  Guatemala  12,464  head  of  cattle,  worth  $140,080. 

Of  skins  and  hides  exported,  the  United  States  took  nearly  the 
whole  product:  Goatskins,  $1,813,465  out  of  $1,832,645;  alligator 
skins,  $60,251  out  of  .$60,639;  cattle  hides,  $2,080,262  out  of  $2,351,- 
045;  deerskins,  $229,726  out  of  $231,140;  miscellaneous,  co\’ote, 
mountain  lion,  cat,  etc.,  $21,251  out  of  $21,291,  and  pig  skins  $6,643. 

The  principal  manufactured  products  exported  were:  Sugar, 
$256,064;  cotton-seed  meal  and  cake,  $313,755;  palm-leaf  hats, 
$255,269;  and  manufactured  tobacco,  $173,744.  Of  these,  sugar 
worth  $251,351,  cotton-seed  products  worth  $190,254,  and  tobacco, 
$39,006,  went  to  Great  Britain.  Palm-leaf  hats,  $250,487,  and 
tobacco,  $9,374,  went  to  the  United  States.  Germany  took  cotton¬ 
seed  products,  $115,223,  and  France  $96,217  in  tobacco. 

The  reports  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  for  the  six  months  ending 
December  31,  1909,  show’  a  considerable  improvement  in  Mexican 
foreign  trade. 

For  the  six  months  the  total  imports  from  all  countries  were 
$43,330,275.  By  principal  countries  of  origin,  the  amounts  are  as 
follow's : 


United  States 
Great  Britain. 

Germany . 

France . 

Spain . 

Belgium . 


124,  604, 448 
5, 433, 898 
4, 872,  247 
3, 967, 945 
1, 219, 466 
596, 327 
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The  imports  for  the  six  months  under  the  major  classifications 
were : 

Mineral  pubstances . $12,326,886 

Vegetable  substance? .  8, 886, 608 

Textiles  and  manufactures  thereof .  4, 751, 350 

Machines  and  apparatus .  4, 620, 636 

Animals  and  animal  substances .  3, 591, 169 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products .  2, 576, 077 

Wines,  liquors,  and  beverages .  1, 476, 192 

Paper  and  its  manufactures .  1, 336, 127 

Vehicles  and  cars .  1, 189, 691 

Arms  and  explosives .  578, 904 

Miscellaneous .  1,996,686 

Tlie  total  for  all  countries  was  861,129,659.  The  exports  by 
principal  countries  of  procedure  for  the  six  months  were: 

United  States .  $47, 184,  228 

Great  Britain .  5,877,858 

France .  2,692,203 

Germany .  2,274,380 

Belgium .  1,948,268 

Cuba . 414,380 

Spain .  328,  391 

Guatemala .  172,838 

Canada .  100,119 

The  exports  by  major  classifications  were: 

Mineral  products .  $39, 187, 256 

Vegetable  products .  16, 528,  764 

Animal  products .  4, 455, 257 

Manufactures .  522, 145 

Miscellaneous .  436,  237 


For  the  six  months  the  imports  via  the  Gulf  ports  were  $26,247,177 ; 
by  the  Pacific  ports,  $3,399,918 ;  by  the  northern  frontier,  $13,625,025 ; 
and  by  the  southern  frontier,  $58,204. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  are  the  principal  source  of  national  wealth 
and  one  of  the  leading  fields  of  industry  in  the  Republic.  The  total 
production  of  metal  and  mineral  substances  in  Mexico  for  the  fiscal 
y’ears  1908-9  had  a  value  of  $160,400,158  Mexican  money,  according 
to  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Lie.  Jose  Ives  Limantour.  Included  in  this  production  were  coal 
and  oil  to  the  value  of  $2,800,000. 

The  report  shows  that  the  exportation  of  Mexican  gold  bullion 
amounted  in  value  to  $36,544,545  during  the  fiscal  year;  expoi*ta- 
tion  of  gold  in  ore  and  other  forms  aggregated  in  value  $2,633,144; 
total,  $39,177,690.  The  gold  consumed  in  the  arts  in  Mexico  brought 
the  grand  total  up  to  $45,014,954. 
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Tins  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  showin"  of  the  precedin'' 
and  earlier  years.  l"p  to  1891  the  production  of  "old  never  exceeded 
S2, 000, 000  in  a  year.  Xot  until  189.5-9G  did  it  exceed  810,000,000. 
In  1903-4  it  exceeded  820,000,000.  Be"innin"  with  1904-5,  in  which 
the  Mexican  (ioveinrnent  established  the  reform  in  its  currency  sys¬ 
tem,  the  production  of  "old  lias  increased  rapidly. 

Silver  exiiorted  in  the  form  of  ore,  cyanides,  sulphides,  etc.,  and 
in  tlie  form  of  bars,  amounted  in  value  to  873,741,312;  silver  bought 
by  the  National  Exchange  and  Currency  Commission  for  coinage 
purposes  amounted  in  value  to  .83,334,784;  total,  877,109,742. 

1  he  exports  of  copper  and  its  ores  amounted  in  1909  to  over 
820,000,000,  which  repre.sents  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  that  metal. 

The  development  of  the  petroleum  deposits  in  northwestern  Mex¬ 
ico  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  that  part  of  the  Republic  and  will 
enable  manufacturing  and  mining  operations  to  be  carried  on  upon 
a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  The  Mexican  oil  fields,  which  cover 
an  area  of  over  800  square  miles,  increased  their  output  in  1908,  as 
against  that  of  1907,  by  more  than  500  per  cent,  ami  under  existing 
conditions  the  production  for  the  jx'ar  1909  was  still  further  increased, 
aggregating  more  than  3,000,000  barrels. 

The  petroliferous  lands  extend  from  the  hacienda  of  San  Jos4  de 
las  Ruinas,  in  central  Tamaidipas,  to  the  district  of  Valles,  in  San 
Luis  Potosi  (where  the  Ebano  oil  deposits  are  being  worked),  through 
the  counties  of  Uzuluama,  Tuxpan,  and  Papantla,  in  the  State  of 
Veracruz.  Farther  to  the  south  is  a  region  which  embraces  the 
Veracruz  counties  of  Acayucan  and  Minatitlan  and  extends  south¬ 
ward  through  the  States  of  Tabasco,  Campeche,  and  Cluapas. 
Petroleum  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  Federal 
District,  in  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Oaxaca,  and  at  other  points 
along  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec.  Some  recent  discoveries  in  the 
States  of  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila  show  the  existence  of  jiaraffin  oil 
in  that  district. 

Tlie  use  of  fuel  oil  in  mining  operations  having  proveil  profitable 
to  the  compaii}'  originally  granted  the  concession  to  import  petro¬ 
leum  free,  the  privilege  was  subsequently  accorded  other  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  adverse  market  conditions  by  cbeapen- 
ing  the  handling  of  lower-grade  ores. 

The  recent  increase  in  transport  rates  of  imported  coal  and  coke 
was  designed  to  afford  equitable  protection  to  the  native  product, 
it  being  claimed  by  coal  producers  that  the  national  mines  are  able, 
with  adequate  protection,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article  in  the 
country’s  markets  and  that  the  output  of  coke  might  within  a  short 
time  be  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  market. 
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The  possible  production  of  coal  under  present  conditions,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  mines  which  supply  the  railroads,  is  estimated  at  70,000 
tons  of  commercial  coal  per  month,  plus  the  40,000  tons  which  are 
converted  into  20,000  tons  of  coke,  while  the  additional  20,000  tons 
needed  to  supply  the  coal  demand  could  easily  be  obtained.  With 
respect  to  coke,  the  national  companies  still  fall  short  by  about 
110,000  tons  per  annum  in  supplyin"  the  Republic,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  proper  government  aid  woidd  produce  an  immediate  increase 
in  the  output.  Much  of  the  coke  consumed  in  normal  times  is  su])- 
plied  fiom  the  United  States,  as,  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  trans 
portation  from  European  ports,  German  and  English  producers  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  the  Ignited  States. 

The  new  mining  law  of  Mexico,  while  it  prohibits  foreign  com¬ 
panies  from  acquiring  mines  in  the  Republic  in  their  own  right,  does 
not  affect  the  reipiirements  as  to  registration,  such  companies  still 
remaining  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  24  of  the  Commercial 
Code,  which  provides  that — 

Foreign  corporations  which  desire  to  become  established  or  to  create  branches  in 
the  Republic  shall  present  and  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  Commercial  Registry,  in 
addition  to  a  protocolized  copy  of  their  statutes,  contracts,  and  other  documents  relating 
to  their  incorporation,  an  inventory,  or  their  latest  balance  sheet,  if  they  have  any, 
as  well  as  a  certificate  proving  that  they  have  been  organized  and  authorized  to  do 
business  under  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries,  said  certificate  being  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Republic  accredited  to  each  country,  or,  if  there  be  no  Minister,  by 
the  Mexican  consul. 

The  annual  value  of  cereal  crops,  fruits,  and  other  products  of  the 
soil,  and  of  cattle  marketed,  is  slightly  in  excess  of  $200,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  the  following  are  the  chief  items  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  and  represent  a  fair  average  crop:  Corn,  $50,000,000; 
cotton,  $17,000,000;  henequen,  $16,000,000;  wheat,  $13,000,000; 
sugar  and  molasses,  $13,000,000;  spirits,  $10,000,000;  coffee, 
$8,000,000;  beans,  $6,000,000;  and  woods,  $5,000,000. 

The  coffee  crop  for  1906  and  1907  fell  far  below  the  yearly  aver¬ 
age  of  88,000,000  pounds.  The  estimates  for  1909  placed  the  crop 
at  81,000,000  pounds.  The  best  grades  of  Mexican  coffee  come  from 
the  States  of  Oaxaca,  Veracruz,  and  Chiapas. 

For  the  year  1908-9  the  sugar  croj)  is  placed  at  125,000  tons.  The 
shipment  of  raw  sugars  to  England  is  being  profitably  carried  on  and 
the  acreage  under  cultivation  is  increasing  each  year.  The  sugar 
industry  is  protected  by  a  law  in  force  from  February  15,  1908,  mak¬ 
ing  raw  sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  refined  sugar  of  all  classes  subject 
to  an  import  tax  of  2^  cents  per  kilogram,  gross  weight. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  sugar  convention, 
a  special  duty  on  Mexican  sugar  has  been  levied  in  all  the  countries 
represented  in  that  convention.  This  duty  is  imposed  on  account 
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of  the  increase  made  in  1908  by  tlie  Mexican  Government  in  its  tariff 
on  foreign  sugar  imported  into  the  Republic  by  which  the  duty  of 
$1.25  gold  per  100  kilograms  was  raised  to  $2.50  per  100  kilograms. 

One  of  the  immediate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
of  dams  and  canals  on  the  Xazas  River  will  be  an  immensely  increased 
cotton  }*ield  in  the  Laguna  district.  This  section  of  Mexico  is  a  level 
basin  with  wonderfully  fertile  lands,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  cotton. 
The  district  is  dotted  with  factories  and  traversed  by  railroads  for  the 
transport  of  both  raw  and  manufactured  products,  while  the  surround¬ 
ing  mountains  contain  valuable  mineral  deposits.  European  experts 
claim  that  the  Laguna  cotton  is  of  remarkably  strong  fiber  and  of 
excellent  texture  and  color.  The  total  crop  of  the  Republic  for 
1909  was  80,000  bales,  and  as  the  consumption  in  the  mills  was  about 
155,000  bales,  large  quantities  were  imported  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
home  market. 

In  1906  the  cotton  yield  was  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  50,000 
bales  were  shippetl  to  Europe,  but  lacking  sufficient  and  regular 
water  supply  the  growers  are  unable  to  accurately  gauge  the  output 
from  year  to  year.  This  uncertainty,  however,  will  be  overcome  by 
the  agency  of  the  Fernandez  dam.  The  growing  of  the  so-called  tree 
cotton  is  attended  with  profitable  results. 

The  cultivation  of  rubber  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  sta¬ 
tistics  showing  that  the  rubber  locally  produced  for  export  has 
increased  from  7,000  pounds  in  1900  to  182,219  pounds  in  1907,  of 
which  not  more  than  4,000  pounds  were  of  the  wild  variety.  Those 
sections  of  the  States  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas,  lying  in  what  is  known 
as  the  rubber  belt,  possess  all  the  climatic  and  physical  conditions 
required  for  the  development  of  this  culture,  while  the  projected 
opening  up  of  the  district  by  a  new  railway  line  will  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  stimulation  of  capitalized  interest. 

The  growth  and  commercial  development  of  allied  products  are 
also  being  stimulated,  and  in  connection  with  the  increaseil  ship¬ 
ments  of  guayule  from  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1909,  amounting  to  $2,270,537,  it  is  significant  that  receipts  in 
the  United  States  of  rubber  from  Mexico,  mainly  guayule,  showed  a 
steady  increase. 

Since  the  development  of  the  guayule  industry,  with  its  attendant 
financial  success,  prospectors  have  been  investigating  other  rubber- 
producing  plants  and  trees  in  Mexico  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
similar  good  fortune.  They  confidently  expect  to  duplicate  present 
achievements  with  the  guayule  plant  by  utilizing  the  palo  Colorado. 
They  claim  that  the  sap  of  this  tree  contains  over  33J  per  cent  pure 
caoutchouc.  The  Mexican  Government  has  contracted  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  factory  to  extract,  refine,  and  manufacture  the  rubber 
obtained  from  the  palo  amarillo  and  amate  trees.  Included  in  the 
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concession  for  the  development  of  this  industry  is  the  privilege  of 
introducing  duty  free  all  of  the  necessary  material,  machinery,  and 
appliances  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  and  exemption  from 
taxation  during  the  life  of  the  concession,  viz,  ten  years. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  mainly  of  the  citrus  family,  have  a  prom¬ 
ising  future,  while  in  many  sections  the  soil  is  excellently  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cacao.  The  cacao  grown  in  Tabasco  is  highly 
prized  by  connoisseurs  for  its  rich  flavor  and  nourishing  qualities. 
Three  crops  of  cacao  beans  are  gathered  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  1 ,000  trees  have  an  average  production  of  600  pounds, 
the  price  in  this  market  at  wholesale  being  25  to  30  cents  gold.  The 
local  demand  absorbs  the  entire  crop,  which,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  information,  amounts  to  2,000,000  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  growing  of  pecans  in  the  Republic  repre¬ 
sents  a  production  of  $400,000  annually,  or  100  carloads,  most  of 
which  go  to  the  United  States. 

Hard  woods  are  abundant  in  the  forests,  and  another  item  of 
commercial  importance  is  the  recently  discovered  wax-producing 
quality  of  the  candelilla  plant. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  tobacco  industry  of  Mexico  showeil  fully 
1,000  tobacco  factories  in  the  Republic. 

A  law  of  December  21,  1909,  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
national  agricultural  boards,  whose  object  is  to  develop  agriculture, 
and  especially  stock  raising,  forestry,  and  other  related  industries. 
These  boards  will  encourage  the  holding  of  expositions  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  will  keep  in  touch  with  ilomestic  and  foreign  boards  of 
the  same  class.  One  feature  of  the  work  of  these  boards  will  be 
the  publication  of  reports  for  the  information  and  instruction  of 
agriculturists,  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  treatises  on  agriculture, 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  and  the  creating  of  schol¬ 
arships  to  aid  in  the  study  of  agriculture. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  taking  active  measures  to  foment 
sericulture  throughout  the  Republic,  and  instructions  issued  to  the 
Department  of  Fomento  provide  adequate  information  to  all  persons 
desirous  of  engaging  in  this  industry. 

A  state  paper  issued  during  the  year  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
called  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  Mexico  as  a  fruit  exporter  and 
urged  the  adequate  development  of  this  branch  of  trade.  In  fur¬ 
therance  of  this  policy,  the  State  of  Tabasco  has  passed  a  law  estab¬ 
lishing  bounties  for  the  shipment  abroad  of  native  fruits,  the  pre¬ 
miums  being  based  upon  local  current  prices.  Tabasco  is  a  large 
producer  of  bananas,  cocoanuts,  pineapples,  and  other  fruits. 

The  live-stock  industry  in  the  Republic,  according  to  the  latest 
federal  statistics,  represented  5,142,457  cattle,  3,424,430  sheep, 
616,139  hogs,  and  4,206,041  goats.  Chihuahua  and  Veracruz  lead 
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in  number  of  cattle;  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  Potosi  in  sheep;  Tepic 
and  Jalisco  in  hogs;  and  Coahuila,  Durango,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  in 
goats. 

Authority  to  allow  free  importation  of  agricultural  implements, 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  machinerv,  seeds,  etc.,  was  granted  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  dating  from  June  17,  1908.  A  concession  to 
this  effect  will  he  allowed  by  the  Minister  of  Fomento  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department,  it  is  impossible  for  the  concessionaire  to 
obtain  similar  articles  on  as  good  terms  in  the  home  markets. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railway  system  of  government-controlled  lines  covered  in  1908 
an  extension  of  19,321  kilometers  (12,005  miles),  to  which  should  be 
added  4,840  kilometers  (3,007  miles)  of  state-controlled  roads.  There 
were  added  last  year  452  kilometers  (281  miles)  of  new  lines,  so  that, 
including  the  private  railways  of  every  kind,  Mexico  had,  at  the  end 
of  1909,  24,613  kilometers  (15,293  miles). 

With  the  operation  of  the  railway  merger  of  Mexican  railways, 
which  became  effective  on  and  after  midnight,  January  31,  1909,  a 
most  important  step  in  the  direction  of  the  control  of  public  utilities 
was  taken  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  extent  of  road  under 
the  working  of  the  merger  was  then  7,012  miles,  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  265  miles  of  track  on  the  Veracruz-Pacific  route  and  206 
miles  of  the  Tehuantepec  National,  also  controlled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  progressive  move  is  part. of  the  general  effort  being 
made  throughout  Mexico  to  arrange  for  adecpiate  land  and  sea  trans¬ 
port  of  her  products.  New  lines  of  railway  are  being  opened  up  in 
the  interior  and  on  the  west  coast  to  meet  the  requirements  of  new 
steamship  connections,  either  established  or  projected. 

The  Tehuantepec  Railway,  which  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan¬ 
tepec,  carrying  freights  received  from  the  steamship  lines  plying 
between  the  great  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  eastern  and 
western  termini,  transjiorted  during  the  year  1907,  the  first  year  of 
its  operation,  merchandise  to  the  value  of  between  $25,00(),()()0  ami 
$30,000,000,  and  in  the  second  year  to  the  value  of  $38,000,000.  This 
road,  which  is  nearh"  190  miles  in  length,  was  constructed  chiefly 
with  British  cajiital  and  controlled  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
was  built  for  the  specific  purpose  of  handling  freight  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  harbor  of  Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  this  railway,  is  equipped  with  breakwaters  inclosing  a 
harbor  area  of  over  130  acres,  of  which  96  have  a  depth  of  33  feet, 
and  a  dry  dock  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ship  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  wharves,  furnishetl  with  electric  derricks  and 
every  modern  appliance  for  the  handling  of  the  enormous  traffic  of 
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tho  Tehuantopoc  line,  represent  an  expenditure  of  inanv  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  corporation  which  represents  the  railway  merger  and  is  known 
as  the  “National  Railways  of  ^lexico,”  and  which  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  Mexican  Central,  the  Mexican  National  Railways,  and  several 
shorter  lines,  is  capitalized  at  $230,000,000,  composed  of  $30,000,000 
first  preferred,  $12.5,000,000  second  preferred,  and  $7.5,000,000  ordi¬ 
nary  stock.  The  Mexican  Government  holds  $10,000,000  of  the  first 
preferred  shares,  $10,278,290  of  the  second  preferred  shares  received 
in  exchansje  for  second  ])referred  stock  of  the  National  Railroad, 
$20,000,000  of  second  preferred  shares  received  in  exchange  for  Mexi¬ 
can  Central  Railway  stock,  $10,994,000  of  ordinary  shares  received 
in  exchange  for  preferred  stock  of  the  National  Railroad,  and  $63,- 
730,000  ortlinar}'  shares  received  as  part  compensation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  guaranty;  or  a  total  interest  of  $115,002,290.  This  is  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  and  makes  the  Government  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  corporation. 

In  many  resjiects  the  greatest  event  in  the  historj'  of  Mazatlan  and 
the  State  of  Sinaloa  was  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  to  that  point  on  Ajiril  18,  1909.  The  operating  company  has 
secured  concessions  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  about  1 ,500 
miles  of  road,  receiving  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000,000. 

The  rail  communication  established  between  Guadalajara  and 
Colima,  and  thence  over  the  line  already  in  operation  to  Manzanillo, 
gives  Mexico  a  second  transcontinental  railway  connecting  the  two 
oceans.  The  Tehuantepec  Railway  is  of  course  the  principal  and 
shortest  route  across  the  continent,  but  now  it  becomes  possible  to 
leave  the  steamer  at  Tampico  or  Veracruz  and  to  travel  overland 
through  Guadalajara  to  Manzanillo  with  only  two  changes  of  cars. 
As  a  result  of  the  communication  thus  established,  Colima,  a  small 
but  richly  resourceful  section  of  the  country,  is  provided  with  an 
Atlantic  outlet  for  its  products  through  the  port  of  Tampico  on  the 
Gulf,  while  the  importance  of  the  Pacific  port  of  Manzanillo  is  largely 
enhanced. 

In  the  ojiening  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  extension  from 
Gamboa  on  the  Tehauntepec  road,  to  Mariscal,  in  Chiapas,  on  the 
Gautemalan  frontier,  another  link  in  the  great  Pan-American  System 
was  completed.  The  length  of  the  line  from  the  Tehauntepec 
National  to  the  border  is  457  kilometers  (284  miles).  There  remains 
only  a  gap  of  40  kilometers,  or  25  miles,  to  be  constructed  between 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Pan-American  and  the  westernmost 
point  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railway.  The  inauguration  on  May 
5,  1908,  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  in  the  State  of 
Chiapas,  being  presided  over  by  the  governor  and  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants.  The  line  passes  through  a  district 
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containing  fine  coffee  lands,  the  production  of  the  region  traversed 
being  estimated  at  40,000  tons  annually,  and  it  is  from  the  transport 
of  this  commodity  that  the  ojierating  company  hopes  to  pay  the 
construction  cost.  At  Gamboa  the  coffee  will  be  shipped  over  the 
Tehauntepec  road  and  thence  to  Puerto  Mexico,  to  be  sent  finally 
to  Germany,  the  leading  market  for  this  product. 

Among  the  great  systems  in  the  Kepublic  are: 

The  Mexican  Central  Line,  now  part  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  extending  from  Ciudad  Juarez  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,973  kilometers,  or  approximately  1.226  miles. 

The  Mexican  National  Railway  travers(>s  the  district  between  La¬ 
redo,  Texas,  and  Mexico  City,  a  distance  of  S03  miles. 

The  Mexican  railway,  the  first  line  constructed  in  the  Republic, 
unites,  by  the  main  line,  the  cities  of  Veracruz  and  Mexico,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  424  kilometers,  or  263  miles.  The  Mexican  connects  with  the 
Veracruz  and  Pacific  Railroad  at  Cordoba,  with  the  Mexican  Southern 
at  Puebla,  with  the  San  Marcos  and  Tecolutla  line  at  San  Marcos,  and 
at  Pachuca  with  all  the  lines  that  radiate  from  Mexico  City. 

The  Mexican  Southern  Railway  is  a  narrow-gauge  line,  but  well 
built  and  in  fine  condition.  It  unites  the  City  of  Puebla,  of  110,000 
inhabitants,  with  the  City  of  Oaxaca  (40,000),  the  length  of  the  line 
being  228  miles.  The  Ejutla  Railroad,  a  short  narrow-gauge  line, 
was  recently  completed  from  Oaxaca  to  the  mining  town  of  Ejutla,  a 
distance  of  44  miles. 

On  the  west  coast  of  the  Republic  are  nearly  1,000  miles  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Extension  into  Mexico.  The  main  line  starts  at 
Nogales,  Arizona,  and  runs  to  the  city  of  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  to  a  distance  of  nearly  lot)  miles  south  of  that  point.  There 
is  also  the  old  line  extending  northward  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Erancisco,  ('alifornia,  from  Nogales  and  Benson,  Arizona.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  Nogales  to  Mazatlan  is  73.5  miles.  At  the  station  of 
Algodon,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Topolobampo,  the  Pacific 
coast  line  connects  with  the  Kansas  ('ity,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway. 
When  the  gaji  between  Mazatlan  and  the  city  of  Guadalajara,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  150  miles  from  the  terminus  south  of  Mazatlan,  is 
completed,  the  total  length  of  the  line  from  Nogales  to  Guadalajara 
will  be  1,100  miles.  Then  the  west  coast  line  will  be  in  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  Rejiublic.  When  all 
the  contemplated  branches  of  the  Nogales-Guaymas-Guadalajara  line 
are  completed  the  Southern  Pacific  will  have  in  Mexico  1,785  miles 
of  road. 

The  Veracruz  and  Isthmus  Railway  is  divided  into  two  branches. 
The  branch  between  Gordoba  and  Tierra  Blanca  is  58  miles  and  the 
branch  from  Tierra  Blanca  to  San  Marcos  is  158  miles.  These  lines 
also  have  connection  with  the  Tehuantepec  National. 
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The  Kansas  ('ity,  Mexico  and  Orient  Kailway,  when  com])leted,  will 
be  the  equal  in  value  and  importance  of  any  other  transportation 
project  in  the  Kepuhlic.  It  will  extend  from  the  port  of  Topolobampo 
on  the  Pacific  to  Kansas  ('ity,  Missouri.  The  line  in  western  Mexico 
is  now  in  operation  to  llornillos,  1,30  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Topolo¬ 
bampo.  From  the  City  of  Chihuahua  the  line  is  in  operation  west¬ 
ward  to  Bocoyan,  178  miles.  One  of  the  important  systems  of  road 
now  extending  its  lines  into  very  fertile  and  hi<;hly  mineralized,  as 
well  as  heavily  timbered  sections  of  northern  Mexico,  is  the  Mexico 
Xorthwestern  Railroad.  This  system  is  made  of  the  old  Kio  Grande, 
Sierra  Madre  and  Pacific,  C'hihuahua  and  Pacific,  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  and  Pacific  Railways. 

The  entire  northern  jiart  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  covered 
with  a  network  of  lines  of  the  United  Railways  of  Yucatan,  under  one 
management  at  the  jiresent  time,  the  union  having  been  made  in  the 
past  two  years.  The  system  is  divided  into  three  trunk  lines,  with 
six  branches.  The  trunk  line  of  the  northern  division  connects 
Merida,  the  capital  city,  with  Progreso,  the  seaport.  Its  length  is 
36  miles  and  there  are  13  stations  on  it,  including  the  two  terminals. 
The  eastern  division  trunk  line  connects  Merida  with  Valladolid; 
distance  between  termini  181  kilometers  (112  miles).  The  western 
division  trunk  line  extends  from  Merida  to  the  city  of  Campeche,  and 
is  173  kilometers  (107  miles)  in  length.  These  trunk  lines  and 
branches  have  a  total  length  of  669  miles  of  road  which  serve  151 
stations. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  since  the  reconstruction  in  1907-8 
of  the  Tehuantepec  National  across  the  Isthmus,  the  building  of  the 
Pan-American  line  to  cross  the  Tehuantepec  National,  thus  making 
connections  with  Salina  (’ruz  and  Puerto  Mexico,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Mexican  Central  from  Guadalajara  and  Colima  to  the  Pacific 
])ort  of  Manzanillo,  a  traveler  can  start  from  any  railroad  station  on 
the  Rio  Grande  or  from  any  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  ride 
entirely  across  the  Republic.  The  tourist  can  go  from  El  Paso  via 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  Guaymas;  from  Matamoros  or  Laredo  by  the 
old  Mexican  National  and  Mexican  Central  to  Mazanillo;  or  from 
Tampico  by  the  Mexican  Central,  the  Mexican  and  the  Vera  Cruz  and 
Isthmus  lines,  to  the  port  of  Salina  Cruz. 

A  six-day  through  Pullman  service  from  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico’s 
most  southern  port,  to  New  York  has  been  established,  with  changes 
only  at  Mexico  City  and  St.  Louis.  As  the  sjilendid  port  of  Salina 
Cruz  is  onh’  sixteen  days  by  steamer  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  this 
route  promises  to  be  a  quick  and  jiopular  one  for  passenger  traffic 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  New  York  and  European 
points. 
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Tlie  Tehuantepec  ilaihvay  carried  in  1909  over  $50,000,000  worth 
of  freight.  The  Panama  Railroad,  engaged  chiefly  in  work  in 
behalf  of  the  Panama  Canal,  carried  in  1907  about  $12,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  originating  in  the  Unitetl  States  and  bound 
either  for  other  parts  of  this  country  or  for  foreign  countries,  in  1908 
about  $9,500,000  worth,  and  in  1909  about  the  same  total  as  1908. 

Of  the  nearly  $52,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  passing  over  the 
Tehuantepec  line  in  the  fiscal  year  1909,  about  $24,500,000  worth 
moved  from  the  Pacific  end,  destined  to  ports  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  $27,000,000  worth  moved  from  the  eastern 
end,  destined  for  Pacific  ports.  Of  the  $24,500,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  received  at  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  road,  over  $18,000,000 
worth  was  from  Hawaii,  being  almost  exclusively  sugar  for  the 
refineries  of  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York,  while  over  $5,000,000 
worth  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast,  chiefly  at  San  Francisco, 
being  composed  of  miscellaneous  merchandise.  Of  the  $27,000,000 
worth  passing  westwardly  over  the  Tehauntepec  line,  $23,000,000 
was  sent  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast — San  Francisco,  San  Diego, 
and  Seattle — and  $3,000,000  worth  to  Hawaii. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  from  Port  Lobos,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  to 
Sasabe,  on  the  boundary  line  with  the  United  States.  No  other 
railway  shall  be  constructed  within  a  zone  of  29  miles  wide  covering 
the  entire  length  of  the  line  and  including  Port  Libertad.  Twenty 
miles  of  track  must  be  completed  by  April  26,  1911.  The  railwa}' 
will  penetrate  the  district  of  Altar,  which  is  rich  in  low-grade  ores. 

A  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  build  a  railway  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco  from  Chamela,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  Guadalajara, 
the  capital  of  Jalisco.  The  road  will  run  from  Chamela  to  La  Vega, 
43  miles  from  the  city  of  Guadalajara.  At  La  Vega  it  will  connect 
with  the  Ameca  line  of  the  National  Railways.  The  main  line  will 
be  about  200  miles  long  and  the  Ayutla  branch  about  16  miles  long. 
The  construction  of  this  railway  was  planned  to  commence  during 
the  early  part  of  1910  and  to  be  pushed  forward  to  completion  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Fetleral  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railway  from  Santa  Lucrecia,  in  the  State  of  Veracruz,  to  a 
point  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  kilometers. 
The  new  line  will  form  a  connecting  link  between  Mexico  (’ity  ami 
Merida,  Yucatan,  and  the  work  of  construction  is  to  begin  at  once. 
Part  of  the  road  will  pass  through  swampy  and  densely  forested  land 
and  through  long  stretches  of  entirely  umleveloped  country.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  Santa  Lucrecia  the  road  will  run  southeast  out  of  the  State 
of  Veracruz  into  the  State  of  Chiapas,  thence  striking  the  peninsula 
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in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  thence  northeast  into  the  State  of  Campeche, 
and  thence  into  the  State  of  Yucatan,  connecting  at  some  point  in 
that  State  with  the  United  Railroads  of  Yucatan. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico,  although  numerous  and  some  of  them  of  con¬ 
siderable  length,  afford  but  scanty  means  of  navigation,  due  to  their 
small  volume  of  water  and  the  fact  that  thej'  are  apt  to  rise  suddenly 
during  the  rainy  season  and  fall  rapidly  during  the  drj'  season.  The 
Vsumacinta,  Grijalva,  and  Panuco  are  the  most  un]>ortant,  the  two 
former  being  navigable  for  ocean  steamers  a  ilistance  of  90  miles 
and  75  miles,  respectively,  both  being  navigable  for  light-draft  vessels 
a  considerable  distance  farther.  The  Panuco  is  navigated  by  a 
regular  line  of  steamers  for  250  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  the  Lerma, 
in  which  are  the  beautiful  Falls  of  Juanacatlan,  and  the  Mexcala  or 
Rio  de  las  Balsas,  are  navigable  for  short  distances  onl}’’. 

Mexico  has  a  number  of  beautiful  and  extensive  lakes,  among 
which  Chapala,  100  miles  long  by  35  miles  wide,  presents  the  most 
picturesque  scenery.  Small  steamers  ply  on  it  and  small  craft  on 
Lakes  Cuitzeo,  Patzcuaro,  Zunqiango,  Xaltocan,  San  Cristobal, 
Texcoco,  Chaleo,  and  Xochimilco  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  near  the 
capital  of  the  Republic. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

Within  a  coast  line  of  2,800  miles  on  the  Pacific  and  of  1,600  miles 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Mexico  has  no  less  than  24 
ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  31  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Most  of  the 
natural  harbors  of  Mexico  are  on  the  Pacific  side,  among  them  the 
splendid  Bay  of  Acapulco,  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays 
of  the  world.  While  the  Atlantic  side  offers  but  few  natural  ])orts, 
some  of  them,  especially  Veracruz  and  Tampico,  have  been  improved 
and  made  accessible,  so  much  so  that  these  two  ports  are  now  the 
most  important  commercial  centers  of  the  Republic. 

Following  are  the  ports  of  entry  open  to  foreign  trade,  the  other 
ports  being  open  to  the  coastwise  trade  only: 

Gulf  j)orts;  Campeche,  Coatzacoalcos  (Puerto  Mexico),  Chetumal, 
Frontera,  Isla  del  Carmen,  Isla  de  Mujeres,  Progreso,  Puerto  Morelos, 
Tam])ico,  Tuxpam,  and  Veracruz. 

Pacific  ])orts:  Acapulco,  Altata,  Bahia  de  la  Magdalena,  Guayamas, 
La  Paz,  Manzanillo,  Mazatlan,  Puerto  Angel,  Salina  Cruz,  San  Bias, 
San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Santa  Rosalia,  Todos  los  Santos,  and  San  Benito. 

Mexico  may  be  reached  by  sea  direct  via  steamshij)  lines  from 
New  York,  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  west  coast  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  from  European,  Cuban,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  ports,  or  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via 
Panama.  There  are  also  steamship  lines  running  from  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  from  China. 
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Several  lines  of  steamers  maintain  a  regular  coastwise  service  be¬ 
tween  the  different  ports  of  Mexico. 

There  are  four  points  on  the  border  of  Mexico  at  which  through 
connection  is  made  between  railways  of  the  Republic  and  those  of 
the  United  States,  viz,  Nogales,  Ciudad  Juarez,  Ciudad  PoiJirio  Diaz, 
and  Laredo. 

Traffic  with  Guatemala  is  now  maintained  b}^  means  of  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  in  connection  with  temporary  ferries  across  the 
Suchiate  River  at  Mariscal. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Government  spared  no  effort  during  the  fiscal  year  1909  to 
increase  efficiency  of  administration  as  well  as  to  extend  postal  facil¬ 
ities  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Republic. 

On  July  1,  1909,  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the  Republic  aggre¬ 
gated  2,964,  which  handled  during  the  twelve  months  next  preceding 
184,000,000  })ieces  of  mail  matter.  Interior  money  orders  were 
issued  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  50,110,000  pesos  national 
money.  Foreign  postal  money  orders  were  issued  during  the  half 
year  from  January  to  June,  1909,  to  the  amount  of  2,287,000  pesos 
national  money.  The  system  of  advice  of  payment  was  introduced 
in  the  postal  money-order  service  with  Germany,  Canada,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Salvador,  and  on  August  1  a  convention  went 
into  effect  establishing  a  mone} -order  service  for  a  maximum  amount 
of  200  pesos  national  money  per  order  between  Mexico  and  Austria, 
including  the  Austrian  jiost-offices  in  the  Levant. 

The  ])ostal  money-order  convention  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  concluded  in  Washington  on  February  2,  1909,  became 
effective  October  1,  1909,  and  will  continue  in  force  until  one  year 
after  either  country  shall  have  notified  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  it. 

On  October  12,  1909,  the  parcels-post  convention  made  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  May  4,  1909,  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Mexico  and  Canada,  became  effective. 

The  parcels-post  convention  made  between  the  representatives 
of  Mexico  and  Denmark  for  the  exchange  of  postal  parcels  between 
Mexico  and  the  Danish  West  Indies  was  ratified  by  Mexico  on 
September  23,  1909. 

Additions  to  the  federal  telegraph  lines  were  made  between  Jan¬ 
uary  and  June,  1909,  to  the  extent  of  2,114  miles,  making  the  present 
mileage  over  42,750  miles. 

The  progressive  spirit  of  the  Republic  is  shown  by  the  serious 
attention  devoted  to  wireless  telegraphy.  As  early  as  1903  the 
wireless  land  stations  erected  at  Guaymas,  Sonora,  and  at  Santa 
54103— Bull.  2—10 - 5 
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Rosalia,  Lower  California,  had  been  successful  in  establishin"  com¬ 
munication  with  steamers,  either  outgoing  or  incoming,  and  in  1909 
the  Government  announced  the  establishment  of  additional  wire¬ 
less  stations  at  Payo  Obispo  and  Xcalac,  in  the  Quintana  Roo  Terri¬ 
tory,  bringing  the  number  of  such  stations  in  the  Republic  up  to  six. 

EDUCATION. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  Federal  District,  and  the  national  ter¬ 
ritories  education  is  directly  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  States  have  control  of  primary  and  secondary 
education,  while  various  institutions  of  public  instruction  of  a  higher 
grade,  established  within  the  States,  are  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  national  government. 

In  the  larger  cities  may  be  seen  public  school  buildings,  with  mod¬ 
ern  equipments,  which  compare  favorably  in  size,  arrangement, 
material,  and  construction  with  those  in  cities  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  what  are  known  as  common,  primary  public  schools, 
there  are  in  a  few  of  the  older  cities  colleges  and  institutes  of  learning 
which  have  been  long  established.  At  Veracruz  there  is  a  fine  mdi- 
tary  college,  and  there  the  Government  has  in  course  of  construction 
a  naval  academy  building  patterned  after  that  at  Annapolis  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  are  many  national 
colleges,  such  as  the  law  school,  the  medical  school,  the  school  of 
engineers,  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  surgery,  of  line  arts,  music 
and  declamation,  schools  of  arts  and  trades  for  men  and  for  women, 
and  normal  colleges  for  men  and  for  women.  Besides  the  military 
college  in  Veracruz  just  mentioned,  there  is  also  the  splendid  military 
academy  at  Chepultepec  and  a  militarj'  training  school  at  Tlalpam. 

Education  in  the  primary  public  schools  is  compulsory,  attendance 
being  required  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16.  In  the 
high  schools  the  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  although  great  encour¬ 
agement  is  given  to  the  graduates  of  the  lower  schools  to  attend 
them.  English  is  taught  in  these  high  schools,  and  the  general  cur¬ 
riculum  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  Mexico’s  population  there  are  1,000,000 
children  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  institutions  of  higher  instruc¬ 
tion  are  all  remarkably  well  attended  by  the  ambitious  youth  of  the 
nation. 

In  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
the  Government,  in  September,  1910,  will  combine  many  of  these 
colleges,  at  present  acting  in  harmony  but  operated  under  independ¬ 
ent  management,  into  one  organic  whole,  to  be  called  the  National 
University  of  Mexico. 

Various  scholastic  reforms  have  been  made  in  both  the  day  and 
night  educational  institutions  of  the  Republic.  New  schools  have 
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been  opened  in  the  federal  territories  and  at  various  other  points 
where  they  would  do  the  best  service. 

Senor  Jose  Ives  Limantour,  Secretary  of  Finance  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  has  donated  $98,500  for  the  construction  Of  a  students’ 
home  for  the  use  of  students  who  go  to  complete  their  education  in 
the  professional  art  schools.  Comfortable  apartments  and  good 
board  will  be  provided  at  a  small  price. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  concession  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  a  colonization 
enterprise  under  Canadian  auspices  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of 
denouncement  and  ])urchase  of  1,500,000  acres  in  the  State  of 
Guerrero,  with  a  subvention  of  nearly  $3,000,000  for  irrigation  pur¬ 
poses,  together  with  exemption  from  taxes  and  import  duties  to 
colonists.  The  Mexican  Government  also  undertakes  to  establish 
an  experimental  farm  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colonized  area 
for  the  study  of  the  most  efhcient  methods  of  growing  native  and 
imported  farm  products.  The  lands  which  have  been  denounced 
are  rich  producers  of  cocoanuts,  cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  and  tropical 
fruits.  Provision  has  been  made  for  adequate  steamship  service 
between  Canada  and  the  port  of  Zihuatanejo  and  adjacent  harbors. 
While  outside  colonization  will  be  largely  confined  to  Canadians,  it 
is  planned  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  Mexican  citizens  upon  the 
company’s  grounds. 

The  Mexican  Institute  of  Mines  and  Metallurg}',  a  society  similar 
to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  been  organized  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Spanish  is  the  otlicial  language  of  the  institute 
and  the  membership  consists  of  active,  associate,  and  honorary 
members. 

Touching  upon  agricultural  conditions.  President  Diaz  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  (April  1,  1910)  saj^s  that,  thanks  to  the  cooperation 
of  Congress,  the  administration  has  been  able  to  persevere  with  greater 
earnestness  than  ever  in  its  policy  of  encouragement  of  agriculture. 
This  important  industry  has  been  given  a  great  stimulus  by  the 
creation  of  chambers  of  agriculture  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
agricultural  administration  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  bureau 
of  agriculture  which  will  soon  enter  upon  its  duties  and  give  practical 
direction  to  agricultural  enterprises  in  all  their  forms  by  bringing 
them  into  line  with  the  evolution  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the 
country.  In  the  meantime  the  programmes  of  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion  have  been  actively  carried  out;  propaganda  looking  to  the 
dissemination  of  information  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  has  been  conducted,  practical 
farmers  have  visited  the  farming  districts,  and  distribution  has  been 
effected  of  plants,  seeds,  grafting  scions  of  the  grape  vine  immune  to 
phylloxera,  and  more  than  600,000  cuttings  of  the  vine. 
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The  conventions  negotiated  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference  have 
been  ratified,  and  the  Government,  on  September  6,  subscribed  to 
the  international  agreement  conchuled  in  Madrid  in  1891  with  regard 
to  the  registration  of  trade-marks.  The  conventions  on  public 
hygiene,  signed  at  Paris  in  1903  and  at  Home  in  1907,  have  also 
received  the  formal  adherence  of  Mexico. 

On  July  26,  1909,  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  included  in  the 
arrangement  of  Madrid  of  April  14,  1891,  relative  to  the  international 
registration  of  trade-marks. 

The  compilation  of  laws  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  brought  up  to  date  and  the  work  of  revising  the  penal  code 
is  nearly  completed. 

The  geographical  exploration  commission  during  1909  continued 
surveys  and  completed  maps  of  many  sections  of  the  Re])ublic. 
The  Xazas  River  region  is  at  present  being  studied  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  cultivable  areas  as  affected  by  the  development  of 
irrigation  projects.  Measures  are  being  perfected  for  the  connection 
of  the  Mexican  Geodetic  Survey  with  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  such  stations  as  are  recjuired  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  meteorological  service. 

Among  the  more  important  public  improvements  made  at  the  capital 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  construction  of  4,000  meters 
of  new  sewers  and  4,500  meters  of  house  drains;  the  enlargement 
of  the  penitentiary  by  the  addition  of  276  new  masonry  and  steel 
cells,  at  a  cost  of  about  8800,000;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  beds 
at  the  j)ublic  dormitory  from  138  to  245;  the  extension  of  the  city’s 
telephone  system  so  as  to  include  neighboring  towns;  and  the  laying 
down  of  new  paving  to  an  extent  of  17,000  square  meters. 

The  management  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  is  estab¬ 
lishing  three  schools  in  which  Mexicans  will  be  given  instruction  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  railroading.  It  is  the  intention  to  offer 
oj>portunity  for  young  Mexicans  to  fit  themselves  for  active  indus¬ 
trial  work  on  the  railways  in  the  Republic. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Nicaragua,  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  Kepublics,  is  situ¬ 
ated  between  Honduras  on  the  north,  Costa  Rica  on  tlie  south,  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  territory  extends  over  an 
area  of  49,200  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
with  a  population  estimated  at  about  600,000. 

Two  mountain  ranges  traverse  its  entire  territory.  Due  to  this 
fact  it  enjoys  a  diversity  of  climate,  products,  and  soil.  The  fertile 
plateaux  are  extremely  healthful  and  ])leasant,  while  the  lowlands 
are  hot  and  tropical.  Coffee,  cacao,  and  bananas  are  the  ])rinci))al 
articles  of  export,  but  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  and  wheat 
are  successfully  grown.  Numerous  minerals  and  precious  metals  are 
found  in  the  mountains.  The  vast  forests  contain  over  40  different 
s])ecies  of  trees  furnishing  oils  and  extracts  used  for  industrial  and 
medicinal  pur))oses.  Mahogany  and  other  valuable  cabinet  woods 
are  largely  ex])orted. 

In  the  lacustrine  depression,  in  which  are  situated  the  picturescpie 
lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  are  extensive  })lains  affording  excel¬ 
lent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  it  is  in  this  ])art  of  the  country  that 
most  of  the  larger  cities  are  to  be  found.  The  east  coast,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mosquito  coast,  is  but  sparsely  settled.  The  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Mosquito  country  are  noted  for  their  uni(iue  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  jewelry,  es])ecially 
the  so-called  Panama  gold  chains,  hammocks,  straw  hats,  and  ])ot- 
tcry,  all  of  which  find  a  ready  market. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  in  exploring  the  coast  of 
Central  America,  and  after  touching  at  Cape  Honduras,  was  driven 
by  the  stress  of  weather  to  take  shelter  where  the  coast  line  turns 
abruptly  from  west  to  south.  This  point,  which  he  named  Ca])e 
Gracia  ft  d  Dios  (Thanks  to  God),  is  in  Nicaragua,  and  it  has  retained 
ever  since  the  name  given  by  Columbus.  On  September  25,  1502, 
he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kama  and  took  possession  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

In  1524  Heunaxdez  de  Cordoba  was  di.s])atched  from  Panama  to 
bring  the  country  under  subjugation.  This  he  did,  defeating  the 
Indians  and  making  several  settlements.  Some  years  prior  to  this 
Gil  Gonzalez  had  explored  the  country  and  had  discovered  Lake 
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Nicaragua.  In  1570  Nicaragua  became  a  part  of  the  ca])tain- 
generalcy  of  Guatemala. 

Among  the  numerous  invasions  which  Nicaragua,  together  with 
other  Central  American  States,  suffered  during  tlie  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  those  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Henry 
Morgan  are  the  most  noteworthy.  In  1740  tlie  British  invaded  the 
Mosciuito  coast,  and,  establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  war¬ 
like  Misskito  or  Sambos  Indians,  who  had  never  submitted  to  the 
S])anish  invaders,  took  possession  of  that  ])art  of  Nicaragua.  They 
retained  possession  of  this  territory  until  the  year  1786,  when,  by  a 
treaty  with  Siiain,  it  was  exchanged  for  what  is  now  known  as 
British  Honduras,  or  Belize,  and  the  land  was  restored  to  S^iain. 
The  Mosquito  Indians  suhsecpiently  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  Nicaragua. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1821,  the  independence  of  the  Federa- 
cion  de  Centro- America  having  been  declared  in  Guatemala  City, 
Nicaragua  became  a  State  of  the  Federation,  and  with  it,  in  the 
year  1822,  a  part  of  Iturbiue’s  Empire  of  Mexico.  With  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  it  again  formed  jiart  of  the  federation. 

U])on  the  dissolution  of  this  union  Nicaragua  declared  its  absolute 
inde])endence,  on  April  30, 1838,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua  was  formally  proclaimed  on  November  30  of  the  same 
vear. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  constitution  was  promulgated  March  30,  1905.  Under 
it  the  legislative  jiower  is  vested  in  a  National  Assembly  composed 
of  one  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  In’’  j)opular  vote 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  chamber  being,  however,  partially  renewed 
every  two  years. 

The  executiv’e  jiower  is  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
as.sisted  by  the  following  Cabinet  of  Ministers,  or  Secretaries:  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  Government, 
Justice  and  Police,  Minister  of  Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  Minister 
of  AVar  and  Marine,  Minister  of  Public  AVorks.  The  President  is 
electetl  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years,  every  citizen  over  18 
years  being  not  only  entitled  hut  oldiged  to  vote.  There  is  no 
A"ice-President,  hut  the  Assemhl}'  elects  three  so-called  designados, 
one  of  whom  takes  the  President’s  place  in  case  of  absence  or  disability. 
These  Secretaries  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  are  responsible 
both  to  the  President  and  the  Assembly.  The  salary  of  the  President 
is  24,000  })e.sos  (-89,600)  per  annum. 

The  National  Supreme  Court,  two  Courts  of  Apj>eals,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  courts  form  the  judiciar\’  of  the  countr}'.  The  justices 
for  these  courts  are  elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  term  of 
six  years. 
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INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  countr}'  is  divided  into  thirteen 
Departments,  three  districts,  and  two  comarcas,  which  are  ajjain 
subdivided  into  municipalities.  The  Governors  of  these  Depart¬ 
ments,  districts,  and  comarcas  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  "overning  boards  of  the  municipalities  are  elected 
by  popular  vote.  The  Departments  of  Nicaragua  are: 


Department  of —  Capital. 

Managua . Managua,  also  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Leon . Leon. 

Granada . Granada. 

Ma.saya . Masaya. 

( 'hi  nandega . ( 'hinandega . 

Matagalpa . Matagalpa. 

Carazo . Jinotepe. 

Nueva  Segovia . Somoto. 

J  i  notega . J  inotega . 

Rivas . Rivas. 

Esteli . Esteli. 

Jerez . Roaca. 

Zelaya . liluefields. 

District  of — 

Rio  Grande . Rarra  de  Rio  Grande. 

Prinzapolka . Rarra  de  Prinzapolka. 

Siquia . Rama. 

Comarca  of — 

San  Juan  del  Norte . San  Juan. 

Cape  Gracias  a  Dios . Gracias  a  Dios. 


The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  city  of  ^Managua,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  40,000;  hut  Leon,  with  60,000  inhabitants,  and  Granada,  with 
20,000,  are  important  commercial  centers. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  fundamental  law  of  Nicaragua  vests  the  command  of  the  land 
ami  naval  forces  of  the  Republic  in  the  President.  The  “Ordenanza 
Militar”  of  1000  prescribes  that  the  permanent  army  of  the  Republic 
shall  consist  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  This  “Ordenanza 
Militar”  of  1000  superseiled  previous  regulations  governing  the 
organization  of  the  army  and  j)rovided  that  the  infantry  should 
consist  of  divisions,  brigades,  battalions  and  companies;  the  cavalry 
of  brigades  and  squadrons;  and  the  artillery  of  brigades  and  bat¬ 
teries.  The  Constitution  of  Nicaragua  ])roviiles  that  Congress  shall 
fix  the  number  of  the  armed  forces  at  each  ordinary  session. 

The  navy  consists  of  .several  ve.ssels  carrying  guns,  whose  chief 
function  has  heretofore  been  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
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NICARAGUA  IN  1909. 

Owinf;  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Republic  durin"  the  year  it 
has  been  impossible  to  gather  such  information  as  wouhl  permit  of 
the  presentation  of  conditions,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  indus¬ 
trial,  at  the  close  of  the  3^ear  1909.  This  is  regrettable  because  Nica¬ 
ragua  is,  in  fact,  a  rich  and  should  be  a  j)rotluctive  countrv,  and  it 
is  to  he  hoped  that  the  return  to  normal  conditions  will  see  the  Re¬ 
public  once  more  listed  among  the  prosperous  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

FINANCE. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Sui)reme  Tribunal  of  Accounts, 
made  April  28,  1910,  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  Republic  on 
December  31,  1909,  amounted  to  67,229,533.39  pesos  silver.  The 
value  of  a  peso  on  this  date  was  approximately  37J  cents.  This 
would  figure  the  entire  indebtedness  as  $25,211,075.02  I'nited 
States  gold. 

The  statement  of  the  Tribunal  of  Accounts  covers  the  entire  debt 
situation  from  June  30,  1893,  to  December  31,  1909.  On  the  former 
date  the  total  indebtedness  was  4,532,129.1 1  pesos,  divided  as  follows: 


Pesos. 

Interior  debt .  2,  (3.i4,  595.  39 

Treasury  vouchers .  G91, 07G.  53 

Interior  loans .  493, 194.  42 

Obligations  on  current  account .  693,  262.  77 


During  the  sixteen  j'ears  there  has  been  added  to  the  foreign 
debt  82,995,969  pesos,  on  which  amount  there  has  been  paid  off 
49,065,167.73  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  of  36,585,396.66  pesos. 

In  1893  there  were  outstanding  Treasur}’  vouchers  to  an  amount 
of  691,076.53  pesos,  since  which  time  vouchers  to  the  amount  of 
44,506,396.09  pesos  have  been  issued,  and  24,363,993.94  pesos  paid, 
leaving  a  balance  now  due  of  20,833,478.68  pesos.  The  interior  loans 
of  1893  were  493,194.42  pesos.  Loans  on  this  account  have  since  been 
contracted  to  the  amount  of  6,044,227.21  pesos,  and  an  amount  of 
5,272,459.10  pesos  {)aid,  leaving  a  balance  of  1,264,962.53  pesos. 
The  obligations  on  current  accounts  were  693,262.77  pesos  in  1893. 
Since  then  there  has  been  added  to  these  obligations  59,157,196.33 
pesos,  and  paid  off  51,305,483.58  pesos,  leaving  a  balance  due  of 
8,545,695.52  pesos. 

The  principal  item  under  Treasury  vouchers  are  Treasury  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  12,149,103.95  pesos  outstanding.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  items  of  interior  loans  are  the  Force  loans  of  March  and  Ma} , 
1903,  amounting  to  823,347.03  outstanding,  and  the  Force  loan  of 
1909,  amounting  to  43,470.50. 
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COMMERCE. 

The  figures  for  foreign  commerce  for  1909  liave  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Government.  Tliere  is  an  entire  dearth  of  available 
data  from  which  to  form  any  fairly  approximately  correct  estimate  of 
either  the  amount  or  details  of  imports  and  exports  for  that  year. 
As  far  as  any  data  are  available,  it  would  indicate  total  imports  of 
about  S3, 500, 000,  and  exports  of  S3, 600, 000. 
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ESTIMATE/ 

or  TOTAL  COMMERCE  TOR  1009 


EXPORTS  i 
#3,600,000  1 

1 

From  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  there  was  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Nicaragua  goods  to  the  value  of  SI, 355,287,  and  imported  from 
Nicaragua,  SI, 004,811. 

The  principal  items  of  export  from  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua 
were : 

Cotton  manufactures .  $330,078 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures .  223, 130 

Wheat  flour .  192, 259 
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Meat  and  dairy  products .  1101,  •102 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc .  97, 639 

Mineral  oil .  69,  848 


In  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  the  principal  item  was  machinery,  $99,797. 


The  principal  imports  from  Nicaragua  into  the  United  States  were: 


Rubber.  . 
Bananas. . 

Hides _ 

Mahogany 


$232,  764 
207, 961 
186, 376 
174,073 


INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  sources  of  national 
wealth.  The  area  under  cultivation  has  increased  in  recent  years,  the 
chief  product  being  coffee.  Nicaraguan  coffee  is  of  superior  quality 
and  commands  good  prices,  the  finest  plantations  Ijdng  in  the  north¬ 
western  districts.  In  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega  the  crops  are  worked 
by  colonies  of  Americans  and  Germans,  who  apply  the  natural  water 
power  of  the  country  to  the  operation  of  such  machinery  as  is 
recjuired. 

The  principal  crojis  are  corn,  rice,  beans,  bananas,  cacao,  sugar  cane, 
indigo,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  while  an  abundance  of  precious 
woods  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  country.  Among  the  noted 
woods  of  the  Republic  is  the  “Arbol  cortes”  (tecoma  Sideroxylnn) 
tree,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  wood.  The 
forests  also  contain  mahogany  and  cedar,  which  figure  largely  in  the 
country’s  exports,  many  valuable  timbers,  dyewoods,  such  as  cam- 
peche,  and  medicinal  plants.  Gums  and  resins  abound,  and  the 
native  camjihor  tree  is  said  to  yield  a  variety  equal  to  that  produced 
in  the  Far  East.  Vanilla  of  an  excellent  quality  grows  freely,  and 
senna  is  a  native  product. 

The  coffee  yield  for  1907-8  was  about  14,000,000  pounds.  It  is 
stateil  that  the  coffee  crop  of  Nicaragua  for  the  season  of  1909  will 
probabh’  yield  a  total  of  4,000,000  pounds.  The  Department  of 
Matagalpa  is  credited  with  1,500,000  pounds  and  that  of  Jinotega 
with  2,500,000  pounds.  The  original  estimate  had  been  in  e.xcess  of 
16,000,000  pounds,  14,000,000  representing  the  yield  for  1908.  The 
1909  crop  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  abundant  in  the  last  ten 
years,  but  on  account  of  the  revolution  hardly  one-third  of  it  was 
harvested,  most  of  the  men  being  in  the  military  service. 

Sugar  growing  is  profitably  conducted,  the  production  in  1907, 
including  the  b^’-products — molasses,  aguardiente,  and  alcohol — show¬ 
ing  a  total  valuation  of  $1,122,400.  These  plantations  had  931 
wooden  and  225  iron  mills  in  operation,  and  turned  out  nearly  4,000 
tons  of  refined  sugar. 
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Cacao  ranks  in  importance  after  both  coffee  and  sugar  among 
the  cultivated  rt'sources  of  western  Nicaragua,  and  it  is  recognized 
as  a  remunerative  product.  At  present  the  entire  output  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  country,  the  selling  price  being  from  20  to  25  cents  gold 
per  pound.  Two  varieties  of  cacao  trees  are  grown,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  encouraging  the  industry  by  granting  premiums  for  every 
})lanted  tree  coming  into  bearing.  The  average  yield  from  each  tree 
is  about  2  pounds  when  in  full  bearing,  or  about  600  pounds  to  the 
acre. 

Bananas  are  grown  in  large  rjuantities  in  the  Bluefields  region  and 
shipped  to  New  Orleans. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  several  districts,  the  best  being  produced  on 
the  island  of  Omotepe,  in  Lake  Nicaragua. 

liubber  is  collected  in  the  forests  and  there  are  young  plantations 
on  the  coast.  Owners  of  rubber  lands  must  register  them,  stating 
the  names  of  properties,  situation,  approximate  extent,  number  and 
age  of  trees,  stage  of  development,  and  estimated  annual  product. 
The  exportation  of  rubber  is  restricted  by  certain  formalities,  the 
violation  of  which  subjects  the  exporter  and  the  customs  administrator 
who  permits  the  shipment  to  a  fine. 

Cattle,  horses,  and  swine  are  reared,  the  number  of  cattle  being 
estimated  at  about  1,200,000. 

Of  the  more  than  500  mines  registered  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Republic,  494  are  producers  of  gold,  while  silver,  copper,  and 
quarries  of  valuable  stone  are  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

American  and  English  companies  have  secured  mining  concessions 
in  various  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that  increased  investments 
will  be  made  by  them  in  the  mines  of  the  country.  A  number  of  the 
principal  mines  on  the  west  coast,  included  in  which  are  the  Santa 
Francisca,  San  Lucas,  Amaya,  San  Cristobal,  Quilali,  and  San  Juan 
Tetelpaneca,  are  in  the  hands  of  English  capitalists,  while  the  Leoneas 
mine,  near  Matagaipa,  has  recently  been  acquired  by  a  company 
largely  interested  in  West  Australian  mining  properties. 

The  Atlantic  slope  is  the  great  placer-mining  district  of  the  country, 
Prinzapolka  being  the  center  of  active  operations  at  present.  There 
are  rich  quartz  mines  in  this  district,  and  in  the  district  of  Leguoia 
large  gold-bearing  reefs  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  are  at  present 
undeveloped. 

An  estimate  of  the  gold  exports  of  Nicaragua  for  1908  fixed  the 
valuation  at  $933,171. 

The  outlook  for  an  increased  development  of  the  mining  industry 
will  be  encouraging  when  the  country  is  settled.  A  railway  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  passing  through  a  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  section,  is  projected,  and  will  be  a  contributing  factor  to  an 
increased  mineral  production. 
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Manufacturinjj  iiulustrios  are  conlined  mainly  to  articles  of  domes¬ 
tic  consumj)tion,  and  include  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  boots  and 
shoes,  sugar,  rum,  beer,  candles,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  soap. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

According  to  information  furnished  by  I'nited  States  Consul  Oli¬ 
vares  at  Managua,  the  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  is  the  only 
line  operating  in  the  Re|)uhlic.  It  traverses  a  comparatively  small 


MAC  SUOWIXO  KAILKOADS  l\  Ol'ERATION,  AND  PROJECTED  LINES,  IN  NICARAGUA. 

district  in  the  extreme  western  jiortion  of  the  Republic  and  with  its 
several  branches  rei)resents  a  total  length  of  275  kilometers  (171 
miles).  Starting  from  the  [)ort  of  Corinto  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it 
extends  in  a  northwesterh'  direction  for  a  distance  of  some  12  miles 
to  the  city  of  Chinandega  and  thence  southeastwardly  to  the  cities 
<»f  Leon,  Managua,  Masaya,  Granada,  and  Diriamha. 

.Vhout  20  miles  of  the  southeastern  section  of  this  railroad  pene¬ 
trates  one  of  the  chief  coffee-growing  regions  of  Nicaragua.  A  portion 
of  these  regions  is  somewhat  mountainous  in  character,  the  highest 
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point  beiii"  1.044  feet  above  the  sea  level.  With  this  exception  the 
road  extends  throu"h  a  comparatively  low  and  unbroken  country 
which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  aftriculture  and  stock  raising. 

The  gauge  of  the  road  is  42  inches,  the  maximum  grade  28  feet  to 
the  thousand,  and  the  weight  of  the  rails  30  to  40  pounds  per  yard. 
The  road  was  built  In*  sections,  covering  a  period  dating  from  1884  to 
1903.  It  is  the  j)roperty  of  the  Kepublic,  i)ut  on  December  26,1903, 
was  leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years  to  a  citizen  of  Gennany.  The  terms 
of  the  lease  ])rovide  that  25  per  cent  of  the  earnings  shall  be  j)aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  10  ])er  cent  shall  be  devoted  to  repairs, 
and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  holder  of  the  lease,  who  must  ))ay  there¬ 
from  operative  and  administrative  expeirses. 

In  the  surveys  for  an  Intercontinental  Railroad  from  New  Yoi’k 
to  Buenos  Aires,  the  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  was  accepted 
as  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  system,  the  portion  embraced 
extending  from  Corinto  to  Granada. 

From  Monkey  Point,  on  the  Atlantic,  a  railroad  has  been  surveyed 
to  extend  to  San  Miguelito,  a  distance  of  116  miles,  and  a  road  has 
been  surveyed  from  Momotombo,  on  Lake  ^lanagua,  to  Matagalpa. 
Traffic  is  now  carried  on  between  Momotombo  and  Managua  by 
steamers. 

Nicaragua  has  a  number  of  rivers  of  varying  sizes  and  lengths  which 
flow  eastward  through  the  Republic  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
many  small  unnavigable  streams  that  ilischarge  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  four  ])rincipal  rivers  of  the  country,  all  of  which  drain 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  cordillera,  are  the  San  Juan,  the  Coco  or 
Segobia,  the  Grande  or  Matagalpa,  and  the  Mico  or  Bluefields,  the 
waters  of  which  run  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Notable  among  these  rivers,  though  not  the  longest,  is  the  San 
Juan,  which  has  a  total  length  of  140  miles,  and  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  most  important  stream  in  Central  America,  inasmuch  as 
it  joins  the  great  lake  system  of  Nicaragua  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  by  means  of  it  communication  is  established  with  the  important 
cities  in  that  region  as  well  as  with  the  capital  itself.  A  regular 
steamshij)  service  is  maintained  on  the  San  Juan  River  between  San 
Juan  del  Norte,  at  its  mouth,  and  the  city  of  Granada,  on  Lake 
Nicaragua.  From  Granada  a  railway  extends  to  Managua,  Leon,  and 
the  Pacific  port  of  Corinto.  This  river  receives  many  large  and  small 
tributaries,  some  of  which  rise  in  Nicaragua  and  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Re])ublic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  120 
miles.  The  San  Juan  drains  a  fertile  and  productive  territory 
abounding  in  natural  wealth,  and  may  form,  at  some  later  date,  the 
route  of  a  second  great  interoceanic  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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The  longest  river  is  the  Coco,  or  Segovia  River,  which  rises  on  the 
eastern  crests  of  the  conlillera  and  courses  tlirougli  mountain  passes, 
undulating  plains,  and  picturesque  valleys  for  a  distance  of  300  miles 
before  emptying  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  navigable  for  some 
240  miles,  the  last  110  miles  for  light-draft  vessels  only.  Xo  other 
river  in  Latin  America  has  such  a  diversity  of  names  as  has  the  Coco 
or  Segovia  River.  The  first  50  miles  of  this  stream  is  known  as  the 
Somoro  River,  after  which  it  takes  the  names  of  Cabrugal  or  Cad- 
rullal,  Coco  or  Cocos,  Yoro  or  Yare,  Portillo,  Liso,  Tabacac,  Encuentro, 
Pantasma,  Segovia,  Gracias  or  Cape  River,  Ilervias  River,  and  at  its 
very  mouth  the  English  have  called  it  Wanks  or  Yankes  River. 

Another  stream  of  considerable  importance  and  of  a  length  of  230 
miles  is  the  Grande  or  Matagalpa  River,  called  at  its  mouth  “Barra 
del  Desastre”  (Bar  of  Disaster),  a  name  giv^en  it  by  Columbus,  who, 
it  is  said,  on  disembarking  there  lost  a  boat  and  some  men  in  its 
turbulent  waters.  The  Mico  is  also  an  important  river.  At  its 
source  this  stream  is  called  the  Mico  River,  but  afterwards  takes  the 
name  of  Bluefields  River,  by  which  designation  it  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  principal  part  of  its  course.  The  latter  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  it  because  of  the  connection  of  the  Dutch  pirate, 
Blieveldt,  with  this  stream. 

The  Rama  is  navigable  for  some  40  miles,  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Rama,  while  the  Rio  Grande,  although  one  of  the  largest  streams,  is 
navigable  only  partially,  owing  to  its  rapids,  which  make  navigation 
dangerous  and  difficult. 

Lake  Nicaragua  has  an  extension  of  96  b}’  40  miles,  is  navigable 
throughout  for  large  vessels,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands,  of 
which  the  island  of  Ometepe,  12  miles  in  length,  is  the  largest.  It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  lakes  of  America  and  the 
largest  in  Central  America. 

Lake  Managua,  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Lake  Nica¬ 
ragua,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Tipitapa  River,  is  38  miles 
long  and  from  10  to  16  miles  wide,  it  being  likewise  navigable.  The 
capital  of  the  Republic,  Managua,  as  well  as  a  number  of  smaller 
towns,  are  situated  on  its  shores. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

With  a  coast  line  of  nearly  300  miles  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  of 
200  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Nicaragua  has  been  favored  by  nature 
with  a  number  of  excellent  bays  and  ports,  affording  ample  facilities 
for  handling  the  products  of  export  and  import.  On  the  Atlantic 
side  the  principal  ports  are  Gracias  a  Dios,  Bluefields,  and  San  Juan 
del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  while  on  the  Pacific  side  are  Corinto  and 
San  Juan  del  Sur. 
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Tho  Atlantic  ports  can  he  reached  by  steamers  from  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  ami  Mobile.  The  Pacific  ports  can  be  reached  from 
San  Francisco  ami  Panama  by  a  regular  service  on  the  west  coast. 
The  time  employed  by  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Corinto 
or  San  Juan  del  Sur  is  about  twenty  days. 

A  new  line  of  German  steamers  has  been  established  to  ply  between 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  touching  at 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  principal  Central  American  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  the  mails  are  conve3'ed  and 
commerce  is  conducted  over  well-established  highway’s.  Between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  several  trails  are  open,  but  the  usual  means 
of  communication  is  by  sea. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

Nicaragua  is  a  member  of  the  International  Postal  Union.  There 
are  about  135  post-ofhces  in  operation  in  the  Republic.  A  monej'- 
order  s^’stem  is  in  operation  in  all  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Republic. 

The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  parcel-post  convention, 
approved  by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  October  23,  1907,  and  ratified  bj^ 
President  Diaz  on  April  23,  1909,  and  b\"  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua 
on  Februarv  6,  1908,  and  approved  b}-  the  President  of  Nicaragua 
on  June  16  of  the  same  3"ear,  was  made  in  Mexico  on  Juh’  27,  1909, 
bv  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  two  countries. 

According  to  information  furnished  bj^  the  Director-General  of 
Statistics  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  Managua,  the  total  telegraph 
wire  mileage  of  Nicaragua  is  3,637  miles  and  the  total  number  of 
offices  130;  telephone  wire  mileage  805  miles  and  the  total  number 
of  telephone  stations  29. 

The  United  States  Government  has  installed  a  wireless-telegraph 
station,  with  a  range  of  over  500  miles,  at  Swan  Island,  ofi’  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  United  Fruit  Company^  has  active  stations 
at  Bluefields  and  Rama,  which  are  both  of  high  efficiency'. 

EDUCATION  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Education  is  a  national  institution  under  the  Secretary'  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Public  Instruction.  For  the  latest  year  in  which  trust¬ 
worthy  statistics  are  available  there  were  something  over  125,000 
individuals  of  school  age — that  is,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  population — 
352  primary'  schools  for  both  sexes,  supported  by  the  Government. 
Besides  the  superintendents,  one  for  each  school,  there  were  391 
teachers  in  the  various  departments.  These,  with  others,  forming 
a  teaching  force,  were  paid  from  the  government  treasury'  some- 
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thing  more  than  72,000  pesos  per  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
12  \  per  cent  of  the  j)upils  of  school  age  actually  received  instruction, 
although  the  Government  was  making  every  eifort  at  the  time  to 
stimulate  the  desire  for  education. 

There  were  4  schools  of  higher  education,  3  being  for  young  men 
and  1  for  young  women,  and  for  instruction  in  the  ])rofessional 
branches  there  were  3  faculties  of  law  and  1  of  medicine.  But  it  has 
not  been  thought  best  as  yet  to  give  them  the  formal  titles  of  uni¬ 
versities’  Nicaragua  has  agreements  with  the  other  Republics  of 
('entral  America  by  which  she  extends  to  and  receives  from  them 
the  courtesy  of  an  interchange  of  jirofessional  ])rivileges  and  emolu¬ 
ments,  so  that  a  graduate  of  an  institution  in  any  of  these  countries 
is  permitted  to  practice  Ids  profession  in  all  the  others.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  also  maintained  12  honor  students  in  foreign  universi¬ 
ties,  6  of  them  having  been  at  one  time  in  the  United  States. 

Nicaragua  has  an  international  sanitary  agreement  with  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela,  United  States, 
Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and  Chile,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  spread  in  the  Rejniblic  of  yellow  fever,  bubonic 
plague,  and  cholera.  The  Republic  has  no  sanitary  code,  but  there 
are  sanitary  laws  and  regulations  governing  railways,  street  cars, 
hearses,  barber  shops,  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  dead  animals, 
and  the  construction  works  on  private  property.  The  department  in 
which  the  capital  is  situated  and  the  city  of  Managua  have  special 
sanitary  laws.  The  municipal  government  of  Managua  appoints  a 
board  of  health,  which  has  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  city.  At 
the  present  time  a  large  ditch  or  canal  is  being  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  surplus  water  which  runs  down  from  the 
mountains  in  the  rainy  season  and  at  times  partially  inundates  the 
city,  causing  a  loss  of  life  and  jmiperty.  This  ditch  crosses  Managua 
from  north  to  south  and  empties  into  the  lake.  The  city  of  Managua 
has  taken  steps  to  erect  a  plant  for  burning  waste  and  garbage,  and 
the  other  principal  cities  of  the  Republic  dispose,  or  will  dispose,  of 
their  garbage  in  the  same  manner. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  comprises  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Central  and 
South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Costa  Rica  and  on 
the  south  by  Colombia.  , 

It  has  an  area  of  32,380  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  a  population  of  361,000,  or  11.1  per  square  mile. 

Two  mountain  chains  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
inclosing  a  number  of  valleys  and  plains  which  afford  excellent 
pasturage  for  cattle  and  in  which  all  the  products  of  the  Tropical 
Zone  are  raised.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
extensive  forests. 

Among  the  products  for  export,  bananas,  cacao,  indigo,  tobacco, 
sugar  cane,  india  rubber,  vegetable  ivory,  turtle  shells,  pearls,  and 
mahogany  are  the  most  important. 

Gold,  as  well  as  other  minerals,  is  found  in  the  country  and  a 
number  of  mining  concessions  have  recently  been  granted. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Rodrigo  de  Bastida  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  the  coast  of 
Panama,  but  it  was  left  for  Columbus  to  explore  the  country  and 
attempt  a  settlement.  On  November  2,  1502,  he  entered  the  har¬ 
bor  of  what  is  now  Portobelo  and  planted  a  colony.  The  Indians, 
unlike  those  of  most  other  American  localities,  opposed  the  invaders, 
destroyed  Columbus’s  settlement,  and  forced  his  men  to  take  to  their 
ships.  Other  settlements  which  from  time  to  time  were  attempted 
fared  no  better,  and  it  was  not  until  1510,  when  Diego  de  Nicuesa 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  themselves  on  the  Isthmus  at 
Nombre  de  Dios.  Enciso,  who  succeeded  Nicuesa,  shortly  after¬ 
wards  founded  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua  del  Darien,  which  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  operations  for  many  years  to  come.  Subsequently, 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  after  a 
journey  of  twenty-six  days  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 
September  26,  1513.  He  claimed  possession  in  the  name  of  the  King 
of  Spain  of  the  ocean  and  all  the  lands  washed  by  it. 

Don  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  popularly  called  Pedrarias,  became 
Governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro  in  1514,  and  in  the  year  1518  founded 
the  city  of  Panama. 

54103— Bull.  2—10 - 6 
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Panama  and  Darien  became  the  treasure  ports  from  which  all  the 
gold  of  Peru  was  shipped  to  Spain.  This  naturally  attracted  the 
numerous  buccaneers  who  at  that  time  infested  the  waters  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  both  of  these  cities  were  many  times  attacked  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among  these  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  was  Henry  Morgan,  who  in  the  year  1671  captured  the  city  of 
Panama  and  completely  destroyed  it.  It  was  refounded,  however,  on 
January  21,  1673,  by  the  then  Governor  Don  Fernandez  de  Cor¬ 
dova  Y  Mendoza,  some  6  miles  distant  from  the  old  site. 

William  Patterson,  a  Scotchman,  also  attempted  a  settlement  on 
the  Isthmus,  having  been  granted  letters  patent  from  the  Scotch  Par¬ 
liament.  On  November  2, 1 689,  he  landed  at  a  place  near  what  is  now 
known  as  Puerto  Escosez  with  1,200  settlers.  The  colony  did  not 
prove  successful,  and  in  the  year  1700  the  Spanish  authorities  drove 
out  the  settlers. 

In  1718  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  was  created,  Panama  being 
incorporated  therewith. 

On  November  28,  1821,  Panama  declared  her  independence  of 
Spain,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  military  governor,  Don 
Jose  de  Fabrega,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment,  independence  was  secured  without  bloodshed,  Panama  becom¬ 
ing  a  State  of  the  RepubUc  of  Colombia. 

Movements  for  independence  were  at  different  times  initiated,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1903  that  the  independent  Republic  of  Pan¬ 
ama  was  born.  On  November  3  of  that  year  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Panama  declared  themselves  free  from  Colombia.  This  revolution, 
like  the  first,  was  bloodless,  and  thus  the  youngest  Republic  presents 
the  unique  spectacle  of  having  accomplished  both  her  independence 
from  Spain  and  her  secession  from  Colombia  peaceably. 

According  to  the  treaty  signed  between  the  RepubUc  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  America  on  November  18,  1903,  the  latter 
country  acquired  the  necessary  land  to  build  a  ship  canal  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  a  strip  of  land  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of 
the  route  of  the  canal  to  be  constructed,  The  proposed  canal  is  to 
be  50  miles  in  length  and  extends  from  Cristobal  to  Balboa,  about  3 
miles  from  the  city  of  Panama.  The  United  States  of  America  also 
acquired  possession  of  the  small  islands  of  Perico,  Naos,  Culebra,  and 
Flamenco,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

On  February  13,  1904,  the  constitution  of  Panama  was  promul¬ 
gated,  and  on  February  20,  1904,  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero  was 
inaugurated  as  first  President  of  the  Republic.  Jose  Domingo  de 
Obaldia  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  1908,  but  died  on  March  1, 
1910,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Carlos  Antonio  Mendoza,  the 
Second  Designado,  the  First  Designado  having  died  the  previous  year. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Under  the  constitution  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  composed  of  one  chamber  with  28  members.  Dep¬ 
uties  are  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  over  5,000. 

The  President  is  likewise  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by  popu¬ 
lar  vote,  every  citizen  over  21  years  of  age  being  entitled  to  suffrage, 
lie  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  following  his 
own.  There  is  no  Vice-President,  but  the  assembly  appomts  three 
designados  every  two  years,  the  first  designado  taking  the  place  of 
the  President  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  disability.  The  Cabinet 
is  composed  as  follows:  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary  of 
Government  and  Justice,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of 
Fomento,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  The  salary  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  .$18,000  per  annum. 

There  is  a  supreme  court  of  five  judges  appointed  by  the  President 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  a  superior  court,  several  circuit  courts,  and 
a  number  of  municipal  courts.  The  judges  of  the  superior  and  cir¬ 
cuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  for  four  years  and 
the  municipal  judges  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  for  a  term  of 
one  year. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


Panama  is  politically  divided  into  seven  Provinces,  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  municipalities,  the  former  being  administered 
by  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  while  the  latter  are  governed  by  a  municipal  coun¬ 
cil,  elected  by  direct  vote  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  an  alcalde,  or 
mayor,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  for  a  term  of 
one  year. 

The  Provinces  and  their  capitals  are : 


Province  of — 

Panama . 

Colon . 

Code . 

Los  Santos . 

Veraguas . 

Chiriqui . 

liocas  del  Toro. 


Capital. 
Panama. “ 
Colon. 
Penonom^. 

Loe  Santos. 

Santiago. 

David. 

Boc;as  del  Toro. 


The  city  of  Panama  has  a  population  of  about  40,000  and  Colon 
of  about  15,000.  David,  in  the  northern  part,  contains  12,000 
inhabitants,  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  on  the  Atlantic,  10,000. 


a 


Also  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
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ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  Panama  took  her  place 
among  the  coterie  of  nations  permitted  the  Republic  to  abolish  the 
permanent  army  and  thus  avoid  an  expense  which  is  at  present  un¬ 
necessary.  The  place  of  a  regular  army  is  taken  in  Panama  by  an 
efficiently  organized  and  well  disciplined  National  Police  Corps  num¬ 
bering,  in  1909,  1,008  officers  and  men.  These  forces  are  scattered 
in  small  detachments  throughout  the  Republic.  The  police  corps  is 
under  the  direction  of  ollicers  holding  the  rank  of  commandants,  one 
of  whom  resirles  in  Panama  and  the  other  in  Colon.  The  armament 
of  the  corps  includes  a  good  supply  of  field  artillery  and  machine 
guns.  The  navy  consists  of  two  armored  gunboats  and  two  auxiliary 
vessels  of  war. 

PANAMA  IN  1909. 

The  distinction  between  the  liepublic  of  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone  must  be  borne  in  mind,  because  the  following  statements  are 
applicable,  as  a  whole,  to  the  Republic. 

The  Government  showed  during  the  year  a  commendable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  foster  all  conditions  which  would  lead  to  its  material  and 
intellectual  progress.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  project  was  the 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  build  a  railroad  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  between  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  city 
of  David,  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  274  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
Panama.  A  survey  for  this  line  Has  already  been,  commenced, 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  its  construction,  and  during 
1910  decided  progress  will  be  reported.  Significant,  also,  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  is  the  survey  recently  completed  from 
the  proposed  western  terminus  of  this  railway  to  Bocas  del  Toro, 
along  which  a  cart  road  will  ultimately  be  built. 

In  its  finances  the  Government  restricted  expenditures  so  as  to 
balance  its  revenue.  In  its  commercial  relations  the  total  trade  of 
the  year  exceeded  that  of  1908,  but  the  imports  ran  ahead  of  the 
exports  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  noticeable  increase  in  exports 
is  found  in  the  item  of  rubber,  which  went  from  S26,000  in  1907  to 
$121,000  in  1909.  Cocobolo  wood  and  ivory  nuts  also  showed  an 
increase  in  exports,  the  amount  of  the  latter  shipped  in  1909  being 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year. 

Immigration  has  begun  to  be  attracted  toward  the  Republic,  but 
great  care  is  being  exercised  through  land  and  colonization  laws  to 
prevent  the  misfortunes  which  have  at  times  attended  the  unre¬ 
stricted  exploitation  of  the  land  in  other  parts  of  the  Americas. 
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FINANCE. 

The  budget  for  the  years  1900  and  1910,  as  voted  by  the  legislature, 
estimated  the  revenues  at  $5,050,305.15  for  the  two  years.  The 
actual  receipts  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  $2,973,292.07.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  two  years  as  authorized 
by  the  legislative  budget  amounted  to  $6,877,469.65.  However,  the 
President,  under  a  general  authority  of  the  law,  subsequently 
reduced  the  authorized  expenditures  from  this  sum  to  $5,050,305.15, 
the  amount  of  the  estimated  revenues.  The  exact  figures  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  year  1909  are  not  yet  available,  but  are  said  to 
be  well  within  the  amount  of  the  receipts. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1909  the  items  of  receipts  were  as  follows: 


Collection  offices .  |1, 179, 843. 09 

Consular  fees .  55, 310.  65 

Posts  and  telegraphs .  44, 571.  59 

From  interest  on  money  invested  in  the  United  States .  159, 199. 15 

Interest  from  the  Banco  Hipotecario  y  Prendario .  7, 290.  78 


Total .  1, 446, 215. 26 


COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Panama  for  the  year  1909  was  $10,258,- 
782.35,  of  which  $8,756,307.64  were  imports  and  $1,502,474.71  were 
exports.  For  the  year  1908  the  figures  were :  Imports,  $7,806,811 .86, 
and  exports,  $1,827,050.28,  or  a  total  of  $9,633,862.14. 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  two  years  were  as  follows : 


Country. 

Value. 

1  Percent- 

1  1908. 

1909. 

1  age, 1909. 

i 

United  States . 

Great  Britain . 

Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

China  and  Japan. . . . 
Spanish  America. . . . 

Spain . 

Beigium . 

1 

14,459,777.80 

1,553,552.52 

793,583.16 

385,868.43 

154,002.08 

128,951.69 

172,881.94 

80,639.52 

77,554.69 

$4, 9%,  626. 63 
1,762,411.33 
914,756.41 
297,352.22 

210.426.37 
180,245.52 

152.345.38 
133,823.84 
108,319.94 

57.06 
20.12 
10. 45 

3.40 

2.40 
2.00 
1.87 
1.50 
1.20 

Total . 

. 1 

7,806,811.86 

8,756,307.64 

For  the  year  1909  the  imports  from  the  Spanish- American  countries 
forming  the  above  total,  were:  Salvador,  $75,168.02;  Chile,  $41,- 
727.49;  Ecuador,  $30,979.17;  Colombia,  $1,955.60;  Peru,  $1,668.70; 
and  Costa  Rica,  $846.40. 
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The  imports,  by  major  classifications,  were: 


1908. 

1909. 

$1,879,297.42 

1,178,802.38 

1,258,900.77 

808,775.50 

675,703.20 

350,161.94 

229,836.72 

74,671.30 

54,946.45 

39,744.56 

1,255,971.62 

$2,251,767.22 
1,712,828.82 
1,510,822. 16 
943,398.10 
649,690.76 
384,243.73 
228, 174. 53 
125,487.82 
56,252.37 
45,192.61 
848,449.52 

Anns  and  explosives . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

;  7,806,811.86 

8,756.307.64 

The  statistics  of  the  imports  for  1909  from  the  three  leadin"  coun¬ 
tries,  by  articles,  were: 


Classification. 

1 

United  States. 

1  Great  Britain.  | 

Germany. 

Animal  products . 

Vegetable  products . 

Mineral  products . 

Textiles . 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

Liquors,  spirituous  and  fermented . 

Paper  and  manufactures  of . 

Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Vehicles . 

Arms  and  explosives . 

Miscellaneous . 

.  $1,044,883.74 

.  1,424,347.01 

.  686,315.82 

.  577,742.19 

.  209, 484. 24 

.  305,844  69 

.  74,281.82 

.  170,890.00 

.  45,110.63 

.  26,867.84 

.  430,858.65 

!  $168,057.18 

•235, 123. 37 

1  112,639.02 

807,593.03 
76,  .31 4. 17 
87,814.91 
10, 788. ‘29 
28,683.03 
9,400.72 
7,745.13 
218,251.98 

$164,501.54 
272,857.81 
60,384.50 
136,709.97 
60, '235. 10 
56,409.  45 
24,566.46 
21,854.19 
31.20 
3,799.84 
113,406.25 

Total . 

.  4,996,626.63 

i  1,762,410.83 

1 

914,756.31 

The  principal  imports  from  France  were  liquors,  $127,389.47,  and 
chemicals,  $28,808.70.  From  Italy  the  principal  imports  were  tex¬ 
tiles,  $71,828.22,  and  vegetable  products,  $32,850.54.  Animal  prod¬ 
ucts  valued  at  $34,306.98  were  imported  from  Belgium,  and  vegetable 
products  valued  at  $41,632.49  were  imported  from  Spain.  Spain 
also  sent  $29,261.41  worth  of  liquors.  From  China  and  Japan  the 
principal  import  was  textiles,  $6.“^, 21 7.07.  There  were  imported  from 
the  Spani.sh  American  Republics  vegetable  products  to  an  amount  of 
$141,234.25. 

The  exports,  by  countries,  for  the  year  1909  were  as  follows: 


United  States . . 
Great  Britain. . . 

Germany . 

France . 

Italy . 

Austria-Hungary 
Spanish  America. 
Spain . 


II,  264,  905.  70 
142, 174.  36 
86, 972.  35 
3,  770.  00 
1,  720.  00 
1,  520.  30 
912.00 
500.00 


Total .  1,502,474.71 

For  the  preceding  year,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
$1,653,741.44;  to  Great  Britain,  $112,412.71 ;  to  Germany,  $37,885.35; 


to  France,  $12,264.50;  to  Spanish  America,  $8,413.28;  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  $2,333.00. 

The  value  of  the  exports  divided  among  the  three  ports  of  the 
Republic  was,  for  Bocas  del  Toro,  $897,324;  for  Colon,  $515,873.71; 
and  for  Portobello,  $89,277. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  consisted  of  the  following: 
Bananas,  $853,418.56;  rubber,  $109,820.75;  cocoanuts,  $97,583.18; 
ivory  nuts,  $74,617.85;  hides,  $65,908.39;  hardwood,  $24,497;  skins, 
$16,449.77;  sarsaparilla,  $440;  ipecac,  $314.50;  mother-q/-pearl, 
$115;  and  miscellaneous,  $28,730.70. 
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The  principal  export  to  Great  Britain  was  gold,  about  $85,000;  to 
Germany,  ivory  nuts  and  mother-of-pearl,  together  worth  about 
$50,000.  To  France  the  principal  export  was  furniture  woods.  The 
only  export  to  Austria-Hungary  was  mother-of-pearl.  To  Colombia 
the  principal  export  was  hides.  The  only  export  to  Spain  was  hides. 
The  only  articles  exported  to  Italy  were  ivory  nuts  and  mother-of- 
pearl. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  soil  of  the  Republic  is  of  marked  fertility,  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  induce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  area  of  the  Republic  is  under  cultivation,  although 
the  Government,  alive  to  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  is  interesting 
itself  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cacao,  cocoanuts,  rub¬ 
ber,  vanilla,  and  sugar  cane,  all  of  which  articles  are  exempt  from 
taxation. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  principal  industry,  and  the  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  fruit  shows  a  steady  increase 
from  year  to  year.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  other  products.  Cacao  is  at  present  grown  only  on  a  small  scale, 
the  export  value  reaching  only  about  $6,000,  while  rubber,  which  is 
now  produced  on  a  scale  similar  to  cacao,  could  easily  be  developed 
into  an  extensive  and  profitable  industry.  It  grows  wild  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Bocas  del  Toro  district,  where  it  is  gathered  by  Indians  and 
brought  to  Bocas  del  Toro  for  shipment.  Sarsaparilla  is  not  culti¬ 
vated,  but  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  and  coffee  is  grown  in  the 
Province  of  Chiriqui,  near  the  Costa  Rican  frontier.  In  the  Province 
of  Code,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  an  agricultural  enterprise  has  under¬ 
taken  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  rubber,  and  returns  are 
already  being  received.  Sugar  cane  is  grown  to  some  extent  and  is 
wild  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  could  be  cultivated  to 
advantage.  The  Government  has  recently  made  a  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  erection  of  a  sugar  mill  on  the  public  lands  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  the  establishment  of  a  sugar  refinery  to  be  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  same.  Another  refinery  at  the  capital,  with  a 
capacity  of  500  tons,  or  an  output  of  1,000  bags  of  100  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  daily,  has  been  contracted  for.  This  refinery  is  to  be 
exempt  from  national  and  municipal  taxes  on  the  sugar  produced, 
in  addition  to  which  the  Government  agrees  to  admit  free  of  duty 
all  reijuisite  material,  machinery,  and  implements  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  concession  carries  with  it  a  large  grant  of  land  and 
provides  for  a  gradual  increase  of  the  acreage  planted  on  a  pro¬ 
gressive  scale. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  region  of  the  world  where  sugar  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  expense  than  in  Panama,  where  the  cane  fields  yield 
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40  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  with  a  sugar  extraction  of  1 1  ^  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  a  production  in  Cuba  of  21  tons  to  the  acre  and  an 
extraction  of  9.7  per  cent.  Java  averages  34  tons  per  acre;  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizer  is  made,  about 
1 1  tons  per  acre  is  produced,  with  the  necessity  in  the  latter  country 
of  planting  the  crop  every  year,  while  in  Panama  the  cane  grows 
continuously  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  without  replanting. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  of  Panama  is  preparing  to  make  a 
systematic  study  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  different 
Provinces  of  the  Republic.  The  results  of  these  studies  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  throughout  the  farming 
districts.  The  Provinces  of  Chiriqui  and  Veraguas  have  already  been 
examined  by  competent  agricultural  authorities  and  reported  as 
economically  suited  to  the  production  of  such  staples  as  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  rubber,  corn,  rice,  wheat,  and  vegetables. 

Panama  offers  exceptional  possibilities  for  colonization,  and  colo¬ 
nists  can  sublease  small  farms  of  10  to  100  acres  on  exceedingly  ad¬ 
vantageous  terms,  and  with  exceptional  prospects  of  reaping  a  large 
profit  from  the  proper  cultivation  and  development  of  the  same. 

The  forests  of  the  Republic  contain  an  abundance  of  cabinet,  dye, 
and  building  woods  which,  under  proper  development,  could  be 
made  a  profitable  field  of  enterprise. 

The  stock-raising  industry  is  also  being  encouraged  by  the  impor¬ 
tation,  free  of  duty,  of  blooded  animals  for  breeding  purposes  from 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Jamaica.  Statistics  place  the  live 
stock  in  the  Republic  at  11 4, .500  head,  in  the  following  distribution; 
Cattle,  50,000;  horses  and  mules,  12,000. 

In  mining  the  Republic  is  being  extensively  prospected.  Many  of 
the  rivers  and  points  near  the  seashore  contain  gold  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  while  some  of  the  deposits  in  the  interior  might  be  j)rofitably 
worked.  Gold  bullion  is  steadily  shipped  from  mining  properties 
near  Darien. 

Deposits  of  coal,  copper,  silver,  lead,  aluminum,  iron,  and  asbes¬ 
tos  have  been  located  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

Coral  and  sponges  are  found  off  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  between  Colon  and  Panama,  48 
miles  in  length,  is  the  most  important  transportation  route  of  the 
Republic.  There  is,  besides  this,  a  system  developed  in  the  territory 
adjacent  to  Bocas  del  Toro  principally  for  the  banana  industry,  but 
carrying  also  publicly  both  freight  and  passengers,  which  extends  29 
miles  between  Aljnirante  and  Victoria. 

The  Government  of  Panama  lias  contracted  with  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  to  survey  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Panama  to 
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David,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui.  The  distance  is 
about  274  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  route  surveyed  by  the 
Intercontinental  Railway  Commission  in  1893  will  be  practically 
followed.  The  road  will  traverse  a  rich  district  and  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  development  of  a  large  and  fertile  section  of  the 
Republic.  It  will  form  a  link  in  the  great  Pan-American  road  that 
will  ultimately  be  built  into  the  heart  of  South  America,  and  which  at 
some  time  in  the  future  will  enable  a  traveler  to  go  by  rail  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  the  three 
Americas.  The  cost  of  constructing  this  road  was  estimated  in  1903 
at  $4,657,280. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  standard-gauge  railway  from  the  city  of 
Panama  to  the  city  of  David,  connecting  with  the  Panama  Railroad 
at  Empire  in  the  Canal  Zo^e,  and  reaching  Chorrera,  Penonome, 
Nata,  Agua  Dulce,  and  Santiago  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
a  branch  line  from  or  near  Santa  Maria  to  the  town  of  Pedasi  in  the 


Province  of  Los  Santos,  and  a  branch  from  the  foot  of  the  divide 
or  cordillera  to  Anton  in  the  Province  of  Code.  The  Government 
of  Panama  will  advance  the  money  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
with  which  to  begin,  carry  on,  and  complete  the  work.  The  railroad 
company  will  render  monthly  statements  to  the  Government  showing 
how  the  money  advanced  is  expended,  and  the  books  of  the  railroad 
company  are  subject  to  investigation  at  any  time  by  the  authorized 
representative  of  the  Government  of  Panama. 

In  the  employment  of  labor  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  give 
preference  to  Panamanians  when  practicable  and  consistent  with  efli- 
cient  service.  The  contract,  which  was  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  for  approval,  was  signed  on  March  30,  1910,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic,  in  representation  of 
Panama,  and  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  for 
the  company.  The  first  installment  of  $25,000  has  been  paid  to  the 
railroad  company  by  the  Panama  Government. 
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Several  of  the  rivers  of  Panama  might  afford  navigation  facilities 
were  it  not  that  owing  to  tropical  rains  they  are  apt  to  rise  suddenly, 
rendering  transport  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Tuyra  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  for  about  100  miles;  the  Bayamo,  the  Code,  Calebe- 
bora,  Tarire,  and  Los  Indios  are  all  navigable  for  small  craft  from  20 
to  75  miles.  The  Chagres  is  now  practically  absorbed  by  the  Canal. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  favorable  position  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  located  midway 
between  the  two  continents,  places  it  within  easy  reach  not  only  of 
North  and  South,  as  well  as  Central,  America,  but  also  of  Europe, 
and  numerous  steamship  lines  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  maintain  a  regular  service  with  the  ports  of  the  Republic. 

A  number  of  bays  and  ports  furnish  harbor  facilities  for  coastwise 
vessels,  those  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  being  Colon,  Bocas  del  Toro, 
Chagres,  Portobelo,  Bastimentos,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Palenque,  and 
Escribanos,  and  on  the  Pacific  side,  Panama,  Pedregal,  Puerto  Mutis, 
Chitre,  Mensabe,  Puerto  Posada,  San  Carlos,  Aguadulce,  and  Real  de 
Santa  Maria. 

The  city  of  Colon  is  but  1,382  miles  distant  from  New  Orleans, 
and  1,972  miles  from  New  York,  while  Panama  is  3,277  miles  distant 
from  San  Francisco.  Colon  is  in  regular  communication  with  most 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe. 
The  city  of  Panama  is  reached  by  steamers  touching  at  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  northward  as  far  as  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  and 
southward  as  far  as  Punta  Arenas. 

There  is  practically  no  communication  between  Panama  and 
Colombia  except  by  sea.  With  Costa  Rica  there  has  always  been 
along  the  west  coast  a  well-known  trail  by  which  communication  was 
maintained  between  the  two  Republics.  On  the  east  coast  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Limon  in  Costa  Rica  has  been  extended  to  within  24  miles 
of  the  frontier,  and  from  Bocas  del  Toro  there  is  about  the  same 
distance  still  unsupplied  with  railways.  It  is  expected  that  this 
gap  will  be  closed  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Consul-General  Snyder,  at  Panama,  reports  that  the  number  of 
foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone  (the  Pacific 
outlet  of  the  canal  about  3  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama),  during 
the  year  1909  was  214,  representing  a  total  cargo  tonnage  of  361,847. 
Of  these  214  ships,  101  were  British,  74  American,  26  Chilean,  3  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  10  German.  The  total  number  of  steamers  entering 
the  older  port  of  Panama  during  1909  was  268,  with  a  tonnage  of 
41,332,  and  of  sailing  vessels,  578,  with  16,894  tons  burden;  clearances 
reported  being  271  with  41,998  tons,  and  588  with  59,403,  for  the 
two  classes  of  vessels,  respectively.  This  does  not  include  Balboa, 
the  port  of  entry  for  ocean-going  steamships.  No  ocean-going  vessels 
enter  the  port  of  Panama. 
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Consul  Kellogg,  at  Colon,  reports  that  the  number  of  steamers 
entering  the  port  of  Colon  during  1909  were  as  follows :  Four  American, 
of  22,776  tons;  169  British,  of  519,571  tons;  132  German,  of  335,202 
tons;  81  Norwegian,  of  148,387  tons;  23  French,  of  62,890  tons; 
12  Italian,  of  33,628  tons;  and  12  Spanish,  of  37,023  tons.  Of  sail¬ 
ing  vessels,  4  American,  of  484  tons,  and  2  British,  of  275  tons,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  small  coasting  vessels,  entered  that  port. 

United  States  Consular  Agent  Osterhout,  at  Bocas  del  Toro, 
reports  that  during  the  year  1909  there  arrived  in  that  port  231 
steamers  of  the  following  nationalities  and  tonnage:  British,  57,  ton¬ 
nage,  68,515;  German,  .32,  tonnage  60,328;  Norwegian,  142,  tonnage, 
116,341;  total  tonnage,  245,184. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  improvement  of  the  means  for  facilitating  quick  communica¬ 
tion  and  intercourse  both  among  its  own  people  and  with  the  outside 
world  has  always  been  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  Panama. 
The  postal  service  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  1909  included  96 
offices,  which  during  the  year  under  review  handled  mail  aggregating 
2,414,458  pieces.  At  the  beginning  of  calendar  year  1910  there  were 
32  telegraph  offices  in  the  country. 

The  National  Congress  in  1909  authorized  the  President  to  com¬ 
plete  the  double-wire  telegraph  line  from  Panama  to  Veraguas,  to 
construct  new  lines,  and  extend  the  telephone  system.  Among  other 
iiiportant  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Government  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  telegraph  facilities  was  one  with  the  Panama  Railroad, 
which  provides  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  telegraph 
lines  between  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  United  Fruit  Company  to 
establish  wireless  stations  at  Colon  and  Bocas  del  Toro.  As  there  .is 
a  wireless  station  now  at  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  the  opening  of  the 
proposed  station  will  complete  an  extensive  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  Panama  and  the  neighboring  Republics. 

EDUCATION. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  United  States  Consul  Snyder, 
at  Panama,  the  public  school  system  of  the  Republic  is  divided  into 
primary,  secondary,  industrial,  and  professional  departments. 

The  direction  and  supervision  of  public  instruction  is  in  charge  of 
the  National  Government,  and  is  under  the  charge  and  direction  of 
a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  There  is  a  special  inspector 
for  the  capital,  provincial  inspectors  for  the  Provinces,  and  local 
inspectors  in  the  towns,  villages,  and  districts. 

In  the  capital  there  has  been  lately  established  a  center  of  secondary 
public  instruction,  known  as  the  National  Institute,  whose  normal 
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section  corresponds  in  its  organization  to  that  of  the  Normal  School 
for  males  and  which  prepares  them  for  a  professional  career.  There 
is  also  a  Normal  School  for  women. 

There  are  also  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  country, 
known  as  “urban,”  if  situated  in  the  county  seat  of  the  district  or 
township,  and  “rural,”  if  in  the  country  or  small  villages.  For  their 
organization  and  internal  management,  the  primary  schools  are 
divided  into  elementary,  medium,  and  superior  sections,  each  in 
charge  of  1  teacher  when  the  attendance  is  more  than  30,  but  if  less, 
then  1  teacher  is  allowed  for  the  entire  school.  In  a  school  of  more 
than  40  sections  there  is  in  addition  1  chief  director  having  exclusive 
charge  of  the  technical  branch.  In  the  last  two  years,  in  the  capital, 
the  above-mentioned  schools  were  divided  into  medium  and  elemen¬ 
tary  sections  only,  the  category  of  each  of  them  being  classified  in 
numbers  in  ascending  order.  The  schools  are  classified  in  five 
grades. 

In  the  city  of  Panama  there  is  a  National  School  of  Music  and 
Declamation;  one  of  Arts  and  Trades,  a  National  Museum,  and  a 
Municipal  Library.  In  the  National  Institute  above  mentioned  the 
following  establishments  of  learning  have  been  included:  The  Normal 
School,  High  School  for  boys,  business  college,  and  college  of  lan¬ 
guages.  The  school  above  referred  to  includes  three  courses  of  studies, 
as  follows:  The  elementary  course  (common  school  and  elementary 
course),  the  inferior  term,  and  the  superior  term.  The  elementary 
term  embraces  six  years  of  study,  the  inferior  term  three  years,  and 
the  superior  term  tw’o.  The  superior  term  comprises  four  sections, 
as  follows:  Section  of  humanities,  normal  section,  commercial  section, 
and  technical  section. 

The  executive  pow'er  is  legally  authorized  to  establish  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  Provinces  a  school  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  high 
schools  for  both  sexes,  a  school  of  practical  agriculture,  and  kinder¬ 
gartens.  The  State  also  bears  the  expense  of  the  professional  edu¬ 
cation  of  62  students  (47  boys  and  15  girls)  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

The  Panaman  Government  has  recently  secured  permission  from 
the  United  States  to  establish  at  different  places  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  the  United  States,  schools  for  both  sexes 
of  Panamanians.  These  schools  are  to  be  taught  by  natives  and  the 
expenses  paid  from  the  National  Treasury. 

In  all  the  colleges  and  official  schools  of  the  capital  and  those  of 
the  cities  of  Colon,  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  David  the  English  language 
forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  progress  in  this  respect 
up  to  the  present  time  is  very  marked. 

Books  are  distributed  to  the  pupils  without  any  other  obligation  on 
their  part  than  that  of  preserving  them  in  a  perfect  state  and  keeping 
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them  clean.  The  Government  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  furnish 
books  or  other  materials  of  instruction  to  private  schools  or  colleges. 
It  may  do  so,  however,  in  special  cases  as  an  assistance  to  said  estab¬ 
lishments. 

There  are  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  various  private 
schools  and  colleges,  of  which  some  receive  appropriations  from  the 
Government  in  exchange  for  a  certain  number  of  scholarships,  so  that 
poor  children  may  receive  instruction  therein.  These  institutions,  on 
account  of  having  received  the  above-mentioned  subvention,  are 
under  the  same  management  as  oflicial  institutions  of  the  same 
character. 

At  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  1909-10,  there  were  in  the  Republic 
242  official  schools  and  colleges,  with  a  total  attendance  of  14,305 
pupils.  The  teachers  employetl  numbered  396. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

During  1909  the  Government  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  the  end  of  the  Sabana  road,  built  by  the  Canal  Commission, 
toward  Chepo,  a  distance  of  some  35  miles.  The  road  is  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Sabana  road,  and  a  steel  bridge  will  be  placed  over  the 
Juan  Diaz  River  within  a  short  time.  Two  years  will  probably  be 
required  to  complete  the  work  as  contemplated. 

The  town  of  Anton  is  located  in  the  Province  of  Code,  7  miles  from 
Port  Obaldia.  During  the  year  a  force  has  been  engaged  in  con¬ 
structing  a  first-class  highway  between  these  points.  Concrete 
culverts  and  reenforced  concrete  bridges  have  been  placed  where 
necessary,  with  standard  drainage  ditches  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
On  the  first  of  this  year  this  road  was  about  half  completed. 

At  Aguadulce,  Province  of  Code,  a  concrete  dock  of  convenient 
size  is  under  construction.  Between  Aguadulce  and  Santiago  de 
Veraguas  over  the  river  Conaca  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  iron  bridge  with  a  132-foot  span.  At  Pedregal,  the 
port  for  David,  Province  of  Chiriqui,  a  concrete  dock  is  in  course  of 
construction. 

In  September  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Republic  headed  a  party 
which  left  the  Boquete  to  survey  a  route  for  a  road  to  connect  with 
Bocas  del  Toro,  in  the  Province  of  the  same  name.  The  distance  is 
some  55  miles,  about  40  of  which  were  located.  The  work  will  be 
completed  during  the  present  j^ear.  This  road,  next  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama-David  Railroad,  is  the  most  important  work 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

The  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  February  3,  1910,  published  the  full  text 
of  an  important  contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  of 
Panama  and  Mr.  F.  II.  Arosemena.  The  latter  agrees  to  erect  the 
buildings  which  are  to  constitute  the  new  National  Institute  in 
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accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  laid  down  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  5  buildings,  together  with 
the  grounds  attached  thereto,  is  estimated  at  about  $700,000.  The 
main  buildings  will  have  a  length  of  about  263  feet,  and,  like  all  the 
others,  will  be  built  of  stone  and  concrete,  with  a  white  plaster  finish. 

Its  facade  will  be  Italian  renaissance.  This  central  building  will 
provide  a  hall  for  public  functions,  an  amphitheater,  and  a  gym¬ 
nasium.  The  other  buildings  to  be  erected  provide  for  a  laboratory', 
museum,  dormitory  for  200  students,  administrative  offices,  and  a 
large  swimming  pool. 

The  Congress  of  Panama  has  appropriated  $800,000  for  sanitary 
improvements  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  the  greater  part  of 
which  will  be  expended  in  Colon,  at  which  place  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  are  planned,  covering  an  area  of  20  city  blocks  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  outlying  district.  The  Panama  Kailroad  also 
proposes  to  fill  in  and  improve  in  Colon  a  territory  of  considerable 
extent.  The  sewer  system  is  to  be  extended,  anti  a  number  of  alleys 
are  to  be  paved  wdth  concrete  blocks,  the  sum  to  be  expended  in 
improvements  aggregating  $1,061,271.19,  of  which  $530,719.34  will 
be  borne  by  the  Government,  $306,581.75  by  the  Panama  Railway 
Company,  and  $223,970.10  by  the  property  owners.  The  filling  in 
will  be  done  hydraulically  by  pumping  coral  sand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  and  carrying  it  in  pipes  to  the  sections  to  be  filled  up.  An 
18-inch  suction  dredge  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  of  improving  certain  sections  of  the  city  of  Panama, 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  sanitary  excellence  prescribed 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  was  begun  on  December  6,  1909. 
It  included  the  laying  of  water  and  sewer  pipes,  together  with 
the  grading,  curbing,  and  macadamizing  of  the  principal  streets  in 
the  different  suburbs  of  the  city. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SEIETCH. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay,  one  of  the  two  inland  countries  of 
South  America,  is  situated  between  latitude  22°  4'  and  27°  30'  south 
and  longitude  54°  32'  ami  61°  20'  west  of  Greenwich,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  Republics  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Paraguay  has  an  area  of  196,000  square  miles,  equal  to  that  of  the 
States  of  California  and  Maine,  and  had  a  population  on  December 
31,  1908,  of  715,841. 

With  a  subtropical  climate  considerably  modified  and  made  healthful 
by  several  mountain  chains  and  an  extensive  hydrographic  system, 
most  of  the  products  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones  are  success¬ 
fully  cultivated.  The  extensive  plain  of  the  Gran  Chaco  affords 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the 
country  are  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  where  many  useful  woods 
and  medicinal  plants  are  to  be  found. 

The  valuable  quebracho  wood,  used  extensively  for  tanning  and 
also  as  railway  ties,  and  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  (the  leaves  of  the 
/lex  paraguayensis) ,  are  the  most  important  articles  of  export,  the 
latter  going  mostly  to  the  other  South  American  Republics,  where  it 
is  a  popular  beverage.  Lapacho,  curupaz,  and  cedar  are  valuable 
woods  found  in  considerable  quantities,  while  oranges,  tobacco,  coffee, 
rice,  cotton,  manioc,  and  sugar  are  exported. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  country  now  comprising  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  was  first 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  in  the  year  1526-27,  explored 
the  upper  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers  and  the  adjacent  country. 
He  was  followed  by  Juan  de  Ayolas  and  Domingo  Irala,  who,  on 
August  15,  1536,  founded  a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Asuncion, 
the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

Subsequently  Alvaro  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  famous  for  his 
explorations  in  North  America,  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Paraguay,  which  at  that  time  comprised  all  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  La  Plata,  and  disembarking  in  the  year  1542  at  Santa 
Catharina  in  Brazil,  proceeded  overland  to  his  destination.  He 
reached  Asuncion  after  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  days, 
having  traversed  more  than  1,000  miles  of  hitherto  unexplored  and 
practically  unknown  territory. 

Don  Hernando  Arias  de  Saavedra  became  Governor  in  1591,  and 
at  his  invitation  the  Jesuit  missionaries  came  to  Paraguay,  arriving 
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in  1608.  They  treated  the  Indians  kindly,  and  by  founding  schools 
and  missions  soon  gathered  thousands  of  the  aborigines  around  them, 
focming  practically  an  independent  State  which  thriv^ed  for  many 
years.  Their  power  was  finally  broken  in  the  year  1769,  when  the 
King  issued  a  decree  expelling  all  Jesuits  from  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America. 

Paraguay  was  then  nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  but  in  1776  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  Province  was 
created,  including  Paraguay. 

When,  in  the  year  1810,  the  Argentine  Republic  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain  it  was  'the  intention  to  include  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  all  of  the  country  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroyalty  of  that  name. 
The  inhabitants  of  Paraguay,  however,  desired  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Republic  and  defeated  the  Argentine  arniy  sent  against  them, 
declaring  their  independence  on  August  14,  1811.  The  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernor  Velasco  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  provisional  Junta  or  Governing  Board.  A  constitu¬ 
ent  congress,  which  met  on  October  1,  1813,  adopted  a  national  flag 
and  vested  the  administrative  power  in  two  consuls,  Don  Jose  Gaspar 
Rodriguez  Francia  and  Don  Fulgencio  Verges.  In  1844  the  form 
of  government  w'as  changed,  the  executive  power  being  vested  in  a 
President,  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Don  Carlos  Antoxio 
Lopez  was  the  first  President  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  term 
was  reelected.  He  died  on  September  10,  1862,  before  completing  his 
second  term,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Don  Francisco  Solano 
Lopez.  The  latter  involved  the  country  in  a  disastrous  war  with 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay,  which  lasted  for  five 
years  and  terminated  only  upon  the  death  of  Lopez,  on  March  1, 1870. 

A  committee  of  21  then  undertook  to  reorganize  the  country.  It 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  allied  powers,  which  was  signed 
on  June  20,  1870.  A  congress  of  representatives  of  the  people  was 
convened  which,  on  November  25,  1870,  proclaimed  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  abrogating  some  of  the  powers  of  the  President,  and  completely 
reorganizing  the  Government.  A  triumvirate  composed  of  Don  Cirilo 
Antonio  Rivarola,  Don  Carlos  Loizaga,  and  Don  Jose  Diaz 
Bedoy  was  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  these  measures,  and 
in  the  following  year  Don  Jose  Salvador  Jovellanos  was  elected 
President  and  was  inaugurated  December  18,  1871.  Under  his  wise 
administration  and  those  of  his  successors  Paraguay  has  gradually 
taken  its  place  among  the  nations  of  America. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Paraguay  provides  for  a  republican  form  of 
government,  with  the  usual  division  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  authority. 
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The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  both  elected  by  direct,  popular  vote,  all  citizens  over  18 
years  of  age  being  entitled  to  vote.  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every  12,000  inhabitants  or 
fraction  exceeding  8,000.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every 
two  years.  Deputies  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  1  for 
every  6,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  3,000.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  renewed  by  halves  every  two  years. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  elected  by 
electors  chosen  for  that  purpose,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
President  is  assisted  by  the  following  Cabinet  of  five  Ministers  or 
Secretaries:  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Minister  of  the  Treasury;  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction;  Minister  of  War  and 
Marine;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  allowed  a  salary  of  $7,000 
per  annum. 

Congress  is  represented  during  recess  by  a  Standing  Committee 
composed  of  two  Senators  and  four  Deputies,  which  assists  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  is  consulted  by  him  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Congress. 

The  Judiciary  includes  a  Superior  Court,  two  Courts  of  Appeals, 
and  a  number  of  minor  tribunals.  The  Superior  Court  is  composed 
of  three  Justices,  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

INTERIOB,  GOVERNMENT. 

Forjadministrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments,  each  under  a  Jefe  Politico  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  These  departments  are  again  divided  into  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  governed  by  an  intendente  and  Municipal  Council  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

For  electoral  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  twenty-four  elec¬ 
toral  districts. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  the  city  of  Asuncion,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  52,000.  Other  towns  of  some  importance  are :  Villa  Rica,  with 
30,000;  Concepcion,  with  25,000;  [Encarnacion,  with  8,200;  and  San 
Estanislao  and  Caazapa,  with  7,000  inhabitants  each. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  national  army  of  Paraguay  consists  of  about  2,600  officers  and 
men.  The  army  is  organized  into  4  battalions  of  infantry,  6  squad¬ 
rons  of  cavalry,  5  batteries  of  field  artillery,  2  machine-gun  sections, 
and  1  battalion  of  coast  artillery.  All  citizens  are  now  liable  to  mili¬ 
tary  service  from  their  twentieth  to  thirty-fifth  year. 

The  navy  consists  of  war  vessels  and  transports  to  the  number  of  5, 
some  of  which  carry  a  full  complement  of  guns. 
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PARAGUAY  IN  1909. 

The  Republic  has  passed  through  another  year  of  complete  peace, 
and  is  recovering  from  the  disturbances  of  the  early  part  of  July, 
1908.  The  people  have  confidence  in  the  present  regime,  and  are 
prepared  for  a  development  of  industrial  activity.  A  proof  of  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  Republic  is  the  fact  that  the 
railway  which  runs  from  Asuncion,  the  capital,  156  miles  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction,  will  soon  be  extended,  as  actual  construction  is 
well  underway,  to  the  frontier  of  Argentina,  where  direct  connection 
will  be  made  with  the  railway  into  Buenos  Aires.  It  should  be 
noticed,  also,  that  travel  and  trade  have  become  so  active  that  an 
express  service,  a  combination  of  the  railway  north  from  Buenos 
Aires  with  the  steamer  service  on  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers, 
has  been  established,  so  that  the  journey  between  the  two  capitals  is 
now  made  very  comfortably  in  somewhat  less  than  two  days  and  a 
half. 

The  Government  is  exerting  itself  to  finish  the  buildings  for  various 
public  offices,  and  especially  to  open  up  to  the  country  the  means  of 
communication  in  the  way  of  highways,  the  lack  of  which  has  been 
so  detrimental  in  the  past. 

The  foreign  debt  is  really  not  very  large,  and  the  Government  has 
punctually  met  all  the  interest  upon  it,  paying  off,  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  items  of  the  principal. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  the  last  reported  year  was  against  the 
country,  the  imports  being  of  greater  value  than  the  exports.  The 
exports  have  steadily  increased  during  the  last  three  years,'  and 
imports  have  relatively  decreased,  so  that  there  is  every  prospect  of 
reversing  this  balance  of  trade  when  the  productive  energy  of  the 
people  makes  itself  felt. 

Something  over  1,000  immigrants  enter  the  country  annually.  A 
majority  of  these  are  of  the  Latin  race,  but  a  goodly  proportion  of 
them  are  north  Europeans,  w^ho  are  determined  to  enter  the  country 
and  to  settle  under  the  favorable  conditions  granted  them  by  the 
Government  as  free-will  colonists. 

FINANCE. 

No  budget  has  been  presented  to  Congress  since  the  year  1906. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  country,  therefore,  have  been 
conducted  since  upon  the  basis  of  this  budget.  The  estimates  of 
revenue  are  2,567,000  pesos  gold  and  6,080,000  pesos  paper.  The 
expenditures,  according  to  the  estimate,  are  389,037  pesos  gold  and 
30,008,806  pesos  paper.  Since  the  year  1906  the  gold  premium  has 
varied  enormously.  The  average  for  the  year  1906  was  about  1,000 
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per  cent;  for  the  year  1909  it  ran  from  about  1,300  to  close  to  1,700. 
Estimating  the  value  of  the  paper  dollar  in  1909  at  7  cents  and  the 
gold  peso  at  par,  the  budget  estimates  would  be,  revenues,  .52,992,600, 
and  expenditures,  $2,489,653. 

In  the  message  of  Acting  President  E.  Gonzalez  Navero,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Congress  on  April  1,  1909,  it  is  said  that  the 
total  customs  duties  for  the  year  1908  amounted  to  24,530,741.62 
pesos  paper,  as  against  32,124,323.28  pesos  paper  for  the  year 
1907.  Internal  taxes,  however,  show  a  slight  increase  for  the  year. 
For  1907  these  taxes  amounted  to  4,582,323  pesos  paper,  while  for 
1908  they  amounted  to  4,806,496  pesos  paper. 

The  details  of  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1908  are  as 
follows : 

REVENUE. 


i 

Pesos  ^ 
gold. 

Pesos 

paper. 

Pesos 

gold. 

Pesos 

paper. 

Import  duties . 

1,077,811 

Stamped  paper . 

Succession  duty . 

1,608,723 

Export  duties . 

343,301 

112, 678 

Wharf  dues . 

Wharf  dues,  special  on 
yerba  matd . 

120,442 

49,318 

Post-oiTice . 

Telegraph  service . i 

“Contribucion  directa”  | 

425,  .520 
518,871 

Warehouse  dues . 

21,216 

(property  tax) . 

1,941,956 

Tax  on  timber . 

52,329 

Sundries . - 

799,815 

Sundries . 

Tax  on  internal  consump¬ 
tion . 

90,713 

. 1 

823,463 

Total . 

1,771,680 

6,291,026 

EXPENDITURES. 


Pesos 

gold. 

Pesos 

paper. 

Pesos 

gold. 

Pesos 

paper. 

Congres..^ . 

Presidency . 

Department  of  Interior. . . . 
Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs . 

66,706 

78,304 

759,759 

231,025 

6,617,158 

606,792 

Dm)artment  of  Justice, 
Public  Worship,  and 

Instruction . 

Public  debt,  pensions,  etc. 
Special  laws,  etc . ' 

56,372 
180,559  , 
86,756 

6,343,044 

1,364,659 

1,884.092 

Department  of  War  and 
Marine . 

82,346 

7,963,841 

Total . 

567,036 

28,327,337 

The  agreement  between  the  bondholders  and  the  Government  made 
in  1895,  known  as  the  ^VIiite-Acedal  agreement,  fixed  the  amount 
of  the  national  debt  at  4,973,200  pesos  gold.  The  Government  has 
punctually  met  the  interest  on  this  debt  and  has  redeemed  of  the 
principal,  since  1900,  833,482  pesos,  leaving  a  net  balance  in  1908  of 
4,139,718.  Of  what  is  known  as  the  French  Bank  loan  of  1,000,000 
pesos  gold,  200,000  pesos  have  been  paid,  and  5,000,000  pesos  paper 
have  been  deposited  with  the  bank  as  part  security  on  the  balance. 
This  last  loan  was  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  two  small 
steamers  and  a  dredging  outfit. 
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COMMERCE. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1909,  according 
to  a  message  of  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  on  April  1,1910, 
amounted  to  $8,712,328,  of  which  $3,640,728  was  imports  and 


$5,071,600  was  exports.  For  the  year  1908  the  figures  were :  Imports, 
$4,072,953;  exports,  $3,867,095;  total,  $7,940,048.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  an  increase  in  exports  amounting  to  $1,204,505  and  a  decrease 
in  imports  of  $432,225,  a  net  increase  in  trade  amounting  to  $772,280. 
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In  his  message  the  President  says  that  in  the  years  prior  to  1905 
the  imports  varied  between  two  and  a  half  and  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  gold.  In  the  next  few  years  the  imports  increased 
to  as  much  as  seven  and  one-half  millions,  but  in  1908  sank  to  about 
four  millions.  In  the  past  year  (1909)  the  figures  for  imports 
approach  the  normal. 

For  the  year  1908  the  imports  and  exports  by  countries  were  as 
follows : 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Germany . 

*1,192,619.97 

1971,799.31  ' 

Uruguay . 

...'  *40,981.56 

*548,193.43 

Argenti^ . 

766,619.13 

2,000,380.67  : 

' . j 

Portugal . 

...;  5,141,92 

Austria-Hungary . 

8,700.01 

■  Holland . 

5,712.95 

Brazil . 

37,151.81 

30,667.90  1 

Switzerland . 

...;  6,669.13 

^ain . 

France . 

210,559.06 

28,214.50 

Belgium . 

...,  49,489.13 

182,397.37 

364,309.53  . 

80,905.72  i 

Bolivia . 

1,773.36 

England . 

856,333.51  ' 

Other  countries . 

17,282.27 

5,873.10 

United  States . ' 

222,763.93 

iiti4.6o  1 

Total . 

! 

...  4,072,953.44 

3,867,094.51 

The  principal  imports  were  foodtsuffs,  to  the  value  of  $981,919; 
textiles,  $727,471;  hardware,  $319,947;  beverages,  $253,274;  notions, 
$135,135. 

About  40  per  cent  of  Paraguayan  exports  for  the  year  1908  con¬ 
sisted  of  beef  products.  There  was  exported:  Jerked  beef,  2,140,391 
pounds;  tallow,  471,749  pounds;  79,921  tanned  hides;  and  177,872 
raw  hides. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  resources  of  the  Republic  at  present  are  confined  mostly  to  the 
production  of  raw  material,  the  industries  being  few  in  numb.er.  The 
principal  crop  is  mat6,  of  which  about  17,600,000  pounds  are  treated 
annually.  About  one-half  of  this  amount  is  exported.  The  plant 
grows  wild  in  immense  tracts  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of 
the  Republic,  being  found  most  abundantly  in  the  districts,  of  Pana- 
dero,  Igatimi,  San  Pedro,  Villa  Concepcion,  Caaguazu,  Jesus,  and 
Tacurupucu. 

Two  species  of  the  quebracho  tree  are  to  be  found  growing  in  the 
Chaco  country  of  Paraguay  (and  northern  Argentine  Republic),  the 
red  (Aspidosperma  quebracho)  being  the  one  containing  tannin  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  extract  so  valuable  in  the  tanning  of  hides. 
The  w'ood  itself  is  one  of  the  hardest  known  species  and  furnishes 
material  for  railway  ties  for  a  large  part  of  South  America.  It  is 
used  also  for  furniture.  Every  portion  of  the  tree  is  utilized  for  the 
extraction  of  tannin.  In  Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
wood  is  a  large  item  of  national  wealth,  the  land  bearing  the  trees 
selling  from  $3,000  upward  per  square  league.  During  the  j'ear  1908 
Paraguay  manufactured  15,000  tons  (estimated)  of  extract,  valued 
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at  $1,275,000.  The  exports  of  the  Paraguay  extract  shipped  through 
Montevideo  to  the  United  States  in  1908  were  valued  at  $13,990. 

According  to  a  report  on  the  subject  prepared  by  the  United  States 
consul  in  Montevideo,  the  industry  had  its  origin  in  France,  where  a 
consignment  of  logs  was  sent  from  Paraguay  in  1874.  The  first 
factory  in  South  America  for  the  manufacture  of  the  extract  was 
erected  at  Puerto  Casado,  Paraguay,  in  1889,  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  four  others,  to  support  which  thousands  of  leagues  of  que¬ 
bracho  land  in  the  Paraguay  Chaco  were  bought. 

Among  the  other  forest  products  of  value  is  the  curupay  tree,  which 
grows  in  eastern  Paraguay,  furnishing  a  hard  and  durable  wood,  in 
demand  for  railroad  ties,  piles,  and  construction  work.  The  bark  of 
this  tree  also  contains  tannin  in  sufficient  quantities  (from  14  to  26 
per  cent)  to  make  it  of  commercial  value  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

The  production  of  the  oil  of  petit  grain  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  a  native  orange  tree  is  being  conducted  on  an  increasing  scale,  but 
as  yet  in  a  primitive  fashion,  the  principal  distilling  plants  being 
located  about  50  miles  from  Asuncidn,  in  the  orange-growing  district 
of  Yaguaron.  It  is  estimated  that  300  to  350  pounds  of  orange  leaves 
yield  about  1  pound  of  essence,  this  product  being  used  as  a  basis  for 
various  perfumes  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts.  The 
preparation  of  the  oil  for  trade  purposes  constitutes  a  lucrative 
industry  in  Paraguay.  The  price  in  Asunci6n  ranges  from  $6  to  $7 
a  kilogram,  and  exports  show  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  1905,  7,078  kilograms;  1907,  10,872 
kilograms;  1908,  30,275  kilograms.  Petit  grain  is  the  principal 
product  exported  from  Paraguay  to  the  United  States,  and  during 
the  calendar  year  1909  17,263  pounds  were  shipped  to  that  country, 
valued  at  $24,766. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Republic  are  suited  for  all  tropical 
growths.  Rubber  is  grown  to  some  extent,  exports  of  this  article  in 
1907  amounting  to  4,400  pounds,  sent  principally  to  France.  Cotton 
grows  abundantly,  and  tobacco  with  little  effort,  while  indigo  and 
sugar  cane  yield  easily  to  cultivation,  and  the  forests  contain  many 
different  grades  of  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  resins  and  balsams,  while 
a  native  fiber  plant  known  as  mapajo  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  coarse  textile  for  garments. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  leading  crops,  the  quantity  grown  being 
estimated  at  6,000,000  pounds  annually.  One-half  of  this  is  exported 
and  the  remainder  consumed  in  the  country.  The  Agricultural 
Bank,  a  government  institution,  is  interesting  itself  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  crop,  with  the  idea  of  securing  better  prices  by  the 
distribution  of  selected  seed  among  the  planters,  and  erecting  drying 
sheds  for  the  curing  of  the  leaf  in  the  several  districts.  The  leaf  is 
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"Faded  into  seven  classes,  ranging  from  the  mild  variety  known  as 
pito,  and  largely  exported  to  Europe,  to  the  coarse,  strong  grade 
called  para,  in  demand  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  intermediate  grades  are  consumed  locally.  The  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  the  cigars  being 
manufactured  by  one  factory  and  selling  at  a  low  price. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Republic  as  a  cotton  producer  are  immense, 
the  rich  and  fertile  soil  assuring  a  large  yield  per  acre.  As  early  as 
186.3  there  were  estimated  to  be  58,000,000  cotton  plants  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  country.  The  native  cotton  has  a  long,  silky  fiber  and 
enjoys  excellent  reputation  in  Germany,  England,  and  Holland  on 
account  of  its  fine  weaving  qualities. 

The  production  of  rice  in  the  Republic  is  being  stimulated  by  the 
National  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  offered  a  premium  of  1,000 
pesos  for  the  best  grades. 

The  live-stock  industry  in  the  Republic  is  constantly  increasing, 
many  cattlemen  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  having 
located  in  the  country  in  recent  years.  The  exports  of  meats  and 
jerked  beef  are  well  known  in  foreign  markets,  principally  Brazil, 
Cuba,  and  Spain,  and  the  hides  exported  to  Europe  command  good 
prices,  forming  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  on  January  1,  1909,  there  were  over  5,000,000  cattle 
of  all  kinds  in  the  Republic.  The  free  importation  of  cattle  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  is  permitted 
if  there  is  no  disease  at  the  point  of  origin  of  shipments  and  the  sani¬ 
tary  laws  of  the  Republic  are  complied  with. 

A  law  promulgated  July  7,  1908,  to  run  until  1935,  provides  for  the 
granting  of  franchises  to  companies  engaged  in  the  elaboration  and 
canning  of  meat  products,  permitting  the  free  importation  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  plant  and  the 
preparation  of  its  output. 

There  are  two  “saladeros,”  or  beef-curing  establishments,  in 
Paraguay,  both  located  on  the  river  north  of  Asuncion.  Each  of 
these  plants  kills,  from  June  to  October,  about  18,000  head  of  cattle, 
the  product  being  the  jerked  beef  which  figures  largely  in  Paraguayan 
exports.  The  establishment  of  meat-freezing  or  beef-extracting 
plants  in  Paraguay  is  the  one  thing  required  for  the  development  of 
the  grazing  industry,  and  sooner  or  later  capital  will  come  to  the 
country  for  this  purpose. 

The  tanneries  in  the  Republic  give  their  attention  chiefly  to  sole 
leather,  but  one  at  Asuncion  turns  out  a  limited  line  of  calf,  kid, 
saddle,  and  harness  leather. 

Various  minerals  are  found  in  the  Republic,  such  as  quartz,  agate, 
opals,  kaolin,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  mercury. 
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RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  only  railway  in  Paraguay  is  that  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Rail¬ 
way  Compan}’’,  which  runs  from  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  Asuncion, 
to  Pirapo,  a  distance  of  155  miles  (250  kilometers). 

A  further  extension  of  78  miles  (125  kilometers),  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year,  thus  connecting 
Asuncion  with  Villa  Encarnacion  on  the  Alto  Parana  River.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Alto  Parana  and  opposite  Villa  Encarnacion  stands 
the  town  of  Posadas,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  territory  of  Misiones. 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  RAILROAD  ROUTES  OF  PARAGUAY. 

Through  communication  will  be  established  toward  the  end  of  1910 
between  Posadas  and  Buenos  Aires,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles 
(1,127  kilometers).  The  only  link  missing  will  be  across  the  river 
between  Posadas  and  Villa  Encarnacion,  and  this  will  be  supplied  by 
means  of  a  modern  ferryboat  system  to  take  the  trains  across.  But 
a  lot  of  important  work  has  to  be  carried  out  before  communication 
is  properly  established  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires,  as  the 
Paraguay  Central  Railway  has  to  change  its  gauge  from  5  feet  6  inches 
to  4  feet  84  inches,  the  railways  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Posadas 
being  of  the  latter  gauge.  This  work  is  now  being  taken  in  hand, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  be  completed  by  the  time 
the  ferryboat  is  ready  during  the  early  part  of  1911. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  extent  the  conditions  of  traveling 
will  be  altered  in  the  districts  affected  by  the  railways  under  construc¬ 
tion.  The  journey  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  by  river  alone 
now  occupies  five  days,  and  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  river,  and  to  get  to  Posadas  passengers  have  to  tranship  at 
Corrientes.  A  quicker  service  has  recently  been  established,  making 
the  trip  partly  by  rail,  in  fifty-five  hours.  Again,  to  go  to  the  falls 
of  Iguazu,  which  have  few  rivals  in  the  world,  a  further  transshipment 
is  necessary  at  Posadas,  so  that  the  journey  is  expensive,  long,  and 
uncomfortable.  With  the  change  of  gauge  of  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railway  and  the  through  combination  by  means  of  the  ferryboats 
over  the  Alto  Parana  passengers  will  be  able  to  travel  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Asuncion  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  consequently  to  the 
other  districts  of  Paraguay  near  to  Encarnacion,  which  to-day  are 
almost  inaccessible,  in  about  forty  hours,  and  to  go  to  the  Falls  of 
Iguazu  only  one  change  need  be  made,  viz,  at  Posadas,  where  pas¬ 
sengers  will  leave  the  train  to  take  the  steamer  for  the  falls,  which  are 
about  two  days’  journey  up  the  river. 

Paragua}’^  is  practically  dependent  on  its  waterways  for  means  of 
communication  and  transportation,  which,  however,  afford  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  convenient  outlet  for  its  products. 

It  lies  between  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  which  join  their 
waters  at  or  near  Curupaiti,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Para¬ 
guay,  and  together  with  the  Uruguay  River  form  the  mighty  estuary 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  water  in  the  world. 

The  Parana  River  has  a  total  length  of  2,043  miles  (3,288  kilo¬ 
meters)  from  its  source  in  the  Goyaz  Mountain,  Brazil,  to  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Uruguay,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  12  feet  draft 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Corrientes,  a  distance  of  676  miles  (1,090  kilo¬ 
meters),  and  from  that  city  to  the  Guayra  Falls,  a  distance  of  600 
miles  (965  kilometers),  for  small  vessels,  but  beyond  that  point 
navigation  is  impeded  by  the  falls. 

The  Paraguay  River  is  the  most  important  waterway  of  the 
Republic,  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  12  feet  draft  as  far  as  the 
cities  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  Concepcion,  and  beyond  that  for  smaller 
vessels  almost  its  entire  length  of  1,800  miles. 

A  number  of  the  affluents  of  the  Paraguay  River,  such  as  the  Pilco- 
mayo,  the  Jejuy,  and  the  Tibicuary  River,  are  navigable  for  short 
distances. 

Among  the  lakes  the  most  important  are  the  Ipoa  and  Ipacarai, 
the  former  covering  an  area  of  over  100  square  miles,  both  of  these 
being  navigable  for  small  craft. 

The  principal  shipping  points  of  the  Republic  on  the  Paraguay 
River  are  Asuncion,  the  capital,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Pilcomayo;  Villa  Concepcion,  and  Humaita.  The 
city  of  most  importance  on  the  Parana  River  is  Villa  Encarnacion. 
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MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

A  regular  steamship  service  is  maintained  between  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  and  Paraguayan  River  ports,  the  Compama  de  Nave- 
gadon  Mxhanovich  having  regular  weekly  sailings  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Asuncion.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  which  now  operates  a  regular 
line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Brazilian  ports,  has  also  a 
service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Matto  Grosso,  in 
Brazil,  3,000  miles  inland,  calling  en  route  at  Asuncion  and  other 
ports  on  the  Paraguay  River. 

When  the  extension  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railroad  is  completed 
there  will  be  through  communication  by  rail  with  Argentina. 

With  the  other  Republics  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by 
various  trails,  which  can  be  taken  by  the  individual  only  with  great 
discomfort. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Asuncion 
during  1908  was  1,320,  and  1,184  cleared.  The  vessels  calling  at 
Paraguayan  ports  are  chiefly  Argentine  and  Brazilian  passenger  and 
cargo  steamers,  and  sailing  vessels  of  small  tonnage. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Postal  Union  in  1884.  The  number  of  post-offices  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Republic  in  1908  aggregated  383,  which  handled  more  than  6,000,000 
pieces  of  mail  matter  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic  comprises  something  over 
2,000  miles  of  lines  and  is  in  an  excellent  condition.  New  lines  have 
been  freely  constructed  during  the  year  under  review  and  the  service 
now  reaches  all  points  of  importance  on  the  southern  frontier.  It  is 
hoped  shortly  to  extend  the  service  northward  to  the  boundary  with 
Brazil. 

EDUCATION. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were  in  Paraguay  344  primary 
schools,  attended  by  40,605  pupils,  and  employing  a  faculty  of  756 
teachers.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  private  schools  which 
had  during  the  same  year  an  attendance  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  pupils. 

The  course  of  primary  instruction  covers  a  period  of  six  years. 
There  are  two  normal  schools.  Higher  education  is  provided  for  in 
the  University  of  Asuncion,  which  offers  a  six  years’  course  in  law, 
social  sciences,  and  medicine.  Shorter  courses  in  pharmacy  and 
other  branches  have  recently  been  added.  There  is  also  a  school  of 
agriculture.  The  capital  city  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  many 
pamphlets  and  magazines.  During  the  year  1908  1,800  volumes 
were  added. 

Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  in  a  recent 
report  on  foreign  educational  influences  in  Paraguay,  calls  attention 
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to  the  action  of  French  schools  and  universities  in  removing  certain 
obstacles  in  the  entrance  requirements  and  in  facilitating  in  other 
ways  the  admission  of  students  from  Latin  America  into  the  higher 
educational  institutions  both  of  Paris  and  of  the  different  Depart¬ 
ments  of  France.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  long  trip  have  been 
lessened  by  securing  reductions  to  students  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
on  the  regular  rates  accorded  cabin  passengers.  The  inconveniences 
which  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  country  has  to  cope  with  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  patronage  in 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  directing  students  from  Latin 
America  and  supplying  them  with  useful  data. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  August  6,  1909,  the  establishment  is 
authorized  of  a  mortgage  bank  in  the  capital  of  Paraguay  with  a 
capital  of  $2,000,000.  Operations  may  be  begun  when  one-fourth 
of  the  capital  has  been  subscribed,  and,  according  to  the  charter, 
shall  continue  for  fifty  years,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive. 

Paraguay  has  recently  promulgated  a  law  providing  that  patent 
medicines,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  shall  not  be 
placed  on  sale  without  the  authorization  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  There  must  be  printed  on  each  receptacle  a  detailed 
statement  showing  the  chemical  contents  of  the  compound  by 
elements. 

On  July  30,  1909,  the  Government  of  Paraguay  formally  approved 
the  arbitration  convention  signed  in  Asuncion  on  March  13  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Republic  and  the  Minister  from 
the  United  States. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  occupying  territory  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  1,000  miles  in  length  by  700  miles  in  width,  between  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  extends  over  679,600 
square  miles,  being  equal  in  size  to  the  combined  area  of  Texas,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  It  has  a  population  of 
approximately  4,500,000,  or  6.6  per  square  mile,  being  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  United  States  (29.6). 

Peru  may  be  geographically  divided  into  three  distinct  zones,  with 
as  many  varieties  of  climate,  products,  and  soil.  The  zorm  seca,  or 
dry  zone,  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  in  it 
practically  nothing  can  be  raised  without  irrigation,  although  the 
majority  of  the  larger  commercial  centers  are  there  located.  Between 
the  three  mountain  ranges  are  the  extremely  fertile  and  healthful 
plateaux,  or  table-lands,  crowned  by  various  high  and  snow-clad 
peaks.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  the  vast,  luxuriant 
forests,  with  an  innumerable  variety  of  useful  woods  and  medicinal 
plants. 

Coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  and  the  excellent  Peruvian  cotton  are 
the  principal  agricultural  products  for  export.  The  mines  produce 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  especially  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district,  with  its  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Among  the  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  are  India  rubber  and  the  cinchona  bark.  The  alpaca,  a  native 
animal  of  Peru,  furnishes  an  excellent  grade  of  wool,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  annually  exported. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Francisco  Pizarro,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  finally 
reached  the  coast  of  Peru  in  1532.  The  vast  Inca  Empire  at  that 
time  is  said  to  have  extended  over  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
South  American  continent.  Pizarro  found  a  people  highly  civi¬ 
lized,  with  excellent  social  and  political  institutions,  who  had  devel¬ 
oped  agriculture  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was  received  with  great 
courtesy  by  the  Emperor,  and  having  been  invited  to  visit  him  in 
Cajamarca,  Pizarro  entered  the  city  on  November  15,  1532,  and 
made  the  unsuspecting  Inca  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital.  By  this 
bold  stroke  he  at  once  obtained  complete  control  over  the  natives, 
who,  accustomed  to  being  ruled  in  a  paternal  fashion,  easily  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  invaders.  When  Pizarro  had  put  Atahualpa,  the 
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Emperor  of  the  Incas,  to  death,  after  a  mock  trial,  on  August  29, 
1533,  he  enslaved  the  Indians,  forcing  them  to  work  in  the  mines  for 
the  benefit  of  the  conquerors,  and  they  soon  perished  by  thousands 
under  the  exactions  of  their  cruel  masters. 

PiZARRO  was  appointed  governor  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
and  founded  the  city  of  Lima,  the  present  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  on  January  16,  1535,  naming  it  the  City  of  the  Kings.  He 
governed  the  country  until  his  death  by  assassination  on  June  26, 
1541. 

Don  Cristobal  de  Vaca  was  governor  until  the  year  1544,  when 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  was  created.  The  first  Viceroy,  Don  Blasco 
Nunez  Vela,  arrived  at  Lima  on  May  17,  1544,  and  was  received 
with  great  honors  and  rejoicing.  His  jurisdiction  at  that  time 
extended  over  the  entire  continent  of  South  America,  but  the  territory 
was  subsequently  divided  into  three  viceroyalties,  that  of  New 
Granada  being  created  in  1718  and  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1776. 

Forty  viceroys  succeeded  Blasco  Nunez  in  the  government  of  Peru, 
under  whose  rule  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  and  the  destruction 
of  their  ancient  civilization  was  continued.  Although  the  King  of 
Spain  issued  laws  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  due  to 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  Bishop  Las  Casas,  their  lot  was  not  improved 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  movement  for  independence  began  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Peru,  which  was  at  that  time  the  stronghold  of  Spanish 
power,  but  the  various  attempts  were  repressed  with  the  greatest 
severity,  the  first  martyrs  to  Peruvian  independence  being  Ubaldo 
and  Aguilar.  Other  patriots,  however,  took  up  the  cause,  and  the 
struggle  continued  with  varying  success  until  in  the  year  1820  San 
Martin,  the  great  Argentine  general,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Admiral  Lord  Cochrane,  having 
command  of  the  Chilean  fleet,  who  captured  and  destroyed  the  Span¬ 
ish  force  and  attacked  the  fort  at  Callao.  On  July  9,  1821,  San 
Martin  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Lima,  and  on  July  28, 
1821,  the  independence  of  Peru  was  formally  declared.  On  September 
20,  1822,  a  constituent  congress  met,  and  on  February  28,  1823,  the 
first  President  of  Peru,  Don  Jose  de  la  Riva  Aguero,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated.  La  Serna,  the  last  viceroy,  continued,  however,  to  resist  the 
newly  installed  government,  and  it  was  due  only  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  Generals  San  Martin  and  Simon  Bolivar  that  the  country 
was  finally  freed  of  the  enemy.  General  Sucre,  Bolivar’s  able  lieu¬ 
tenant,  defeated  and  completely  routed  the  Royalists  at  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho  on  December  9,  1824. 

The  question  of  boundary  involved  Peru  in  a  war  with  Chile  in  the 
year  1879,  which  lasted  for  five  years,  and  which  was  finally  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  March  8,  1884,  whereby  Peru  ceded  to  Chile  the 
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Province  of  Tarapaca  and  the  Territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  term  a  plebiscite  was  to  decide 
to  which  country  the  territories  were  to  belong.  • 

The  Republic  of  Peru  has  since  that  time  gradually  and  peacefully 
developed  her  numerous  natural  resources. 

Dr.  Agusto  B.  Leguia,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presidency, 
was  inaugurated  on  September  24,  1908,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  was  proclaimed  on 
November  10,  1860.  The  usual  division  of  the  administration  into 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  is  followed. 

The  National  Congress  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  former  composed  of  51  members 
and  the  latter  of  116.  Both  Senators  and  Deputies  are  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years,  deputies  in  the  proportion 
of  one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  15,000. 
Both  chambers  are  renewed  by  thirds  every  two  years. 

Every  citizen,  over  21  years  of  age,  who  can  read  and  write  is 
entitled  to  vote. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  and  two  Vice-Presidents  are  also 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  may  not  be 
reelected  for  a  second  consecutive  term. 

A  Cabinet  of  six  Ministers,  or  Secretaries,  assists  the  President. 
They  are :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Government 
and  Police,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and 
Commerce,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of 
War  and  Marine,  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  President  receives 
a  salaiy  of  $15,000  per  annum  and  an  allowance  of  $9,000]  for 
expenses. 

The  National  Supreme  Court,  the  Superior  Courts,  the  Courts  of 
First  Instance,  and  the  Municipal  Courts  compose  the  judiciary  of 
the  Republic.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  elected  by 
the  Congress,  and  the  other  Justices  appointed  by  the  President’of 
the  Republic. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

Peru  is  politically  divided  into  19  Departments,  two  Provincias 
litorales,  and  one  Provincia  constituciorud,  which  are  subdivided  into 
districts.  The  executive  authority  of  each  Department  is  vested  in 
a  Prefect  appointed  by  the  President  of  th^  Republic,  while  the 
Subprefect  governs  the  Province  and  the  Governor  the  district. 
These  authorities  are  assisted  by  the  departmental,  provincial,  and 
municipal  councils,  which  are  electe«l  by  direct  vote  and  represent 
the  people. 
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The  Departments,  with  their  respective  capitals,  are : 


Department  of —  Capital. 

Amazona? . Chachapoyas. 

Ancachs . Ilauras. 

Apurimac . Abancay. 

Arequipa . Arequipa. 

Ayacucho . Ayacucho. 

Cajamarca . Cajamarca. 

Cuzco . Cuzco. 

H  uancavelica . H  uancavel  ica . 

Huanuco . Iluanuco. 

Ica . Ica. 

Junin . Cerro  de  Paeco. 

Lambayeque . Chiclayo. 

La  Libertad . Trujillo. 

Lima . Lima.® 

Loreto . Iquitos. 

Piura . Piura. 

Puno . Puno. 

San  Martin . Moyobamba. 

Tacna . Tacna. 

Provincia  constitutional  of  Callao . Callao. 

Provincia  litoral  of  Moquegua . Moquegua. 

Provincia  litoral  of  Tumbes . Tumbes. 


The  principal  cities,  with  their  population,  are:  Lima,  140,000; 
Arequipa,  35,000;  Callao,  32,000;  Cuzco,  26,000;  and  Iquitos,  20,000. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Peruvian  army  consists  of  7  battalions  of  infantry  of  300  men 
each,  7  squadrons  of  cavalry  of  125  men  each,  and  a  regiment  of 
artillery  of  590  men  with  6  batteries  of  mountain  guns  and  some 
field  batteries.  Ten  officers  and  4  noncommissioned  officers  have 
been  loaned  from  the  regular  army  of  France  to  assist  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Peruvian  army.  The  personnel  of  the  army  on  a 
peace  footing  numbers  about  4,000  officers  and  men.  Every  citizen 
of  Peru  is  liable  to  military  service  from  his  nineteenth  to  fiftieth 
year.  From  the  number  of  citizens  liable  to  military  service  it  is 
estimated  that  an  army  of  80,000  men  could  be  mobilized  within  a 
short  time. 

The  Peruvian  navy  comprises  14  vessels,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  2  protected  cruisers  of  3,200  tons  each,  and  a  third  cruiser 
of  1,700  tons,  recently  reboilered  and  rearmed,  2  army  transports, 
and  other  auxiliary  ships. 


Also  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
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PERU  IN  1909. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  delivered  a  message  to  the  Federal 
Congress  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Government  had  done  all  within  its  power  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  amity  and  good  will  existing  between  Peru  and  every  nation  of  the 
world. 

The  industrial  development  had  already  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  encouraged,  and  the  agricultural  schools  and  experimental  stations 
instituted  by  the  Government  are  to  be  used  steadily  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  in  the  raising  of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  cattle,  and  the  grape. 

The  country  passed  through  a  good  agricultural  year  and  the 
exports  of  the  chief  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  sugar,  cotton,  India 
rubber,  and  coca  were  increased,  as  the  export  figures  for  the  first 
half  of  1909  very  well  demonstrate.  The  crop  of  sugar  was  excep¬ 
tionally  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
the  metals  produced,  but  the  smaller  figures  shown  in  1909  are  due 
more  to  the  lower  price  paid  for  them  than  to  an  actual  diminution 
in  bulk.  The  surprising  augmentation  in  the  export  of  crude  oil, 
over  100  per  cent,  in  fact,  above  the  figures  for  1908,  shows  that  Peru’s 
supply  of  petroleum  must  be  seriously  considered.  This  is  of  especial 
advantage  to  the  country,  because  the  high  price  of  coal  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  creates  a  steady  demand  for  any  product  that 
can  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  Government,  in  its  expeiTditures  for  the  year,  overstepped  the 
estimated  receipts  of  something  over  $15,000,000,  but  by  careful 
economy  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  able  by  careful  effort  practically 
to  neutralize  this  deficit.  As,  however,  some  of  the  expenditures 
were  applied  to  permanent  improvements  within  the  country,  the 
nation  is  on  the  whole  the  gainer. 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the  Medical  Congress,  held  in 
Guatemala  in  1908,  was  invited  by  the  Government  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  in  1911  in  Lima,  and  that  this  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  exhibitors  of  Peru  at  the  Quito  Exposition,  held  in  1909,  were 
awarded  3  grand  special  prizes  and  102  lesser  awards. 

The  railroad  policy  of  the  Republic  was  advanced  during  the  year, 
the  three  great  enterprises  on  which  Peru  has  set  its  hopes  having 
been  materially  advanced.  These  are:  First,  the  filling  of  the  gap 
between  the  northern  and  southern  systems  in  the  country,  which 
will  ultimately  form  a  division  of  the  great  Pan-American  railway; 
second,  the  construction  of  a  line  from  some  northern  seaport  across 
the  Andes;  and  third,  the  construction  of  a  line  from  the  higher 
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plateaus  of  the  cordillera  eastward  tlirough  the  moniana  to  reach  the 
tributaries  of  the  upper  Amazon,  if  not  to  extend  as  far  as  Iquitos 
itself. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  Government  put  into  force  rules 
by  which  the  promiscuous  entry  of  Chinese  manual  laborers  was 
restricted,  and  at  the  same  time  it  passed  laws  for  the  alienation  of 
public  lands  so  that  the  promotion  of  colonization  and  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  immigration  into  the  country  of  a  more  desirable  class  of  immi¬ 
grants  would  be  facilitated. 


FINANCE. 

The  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1909  was 
as  follows:  Receipts,  £3,047,386;  expenditures,  £3,239,987.  These 
receipts  and  expenditures  were  made  up  as  follows: 


Receipts. 

Customp .  £1,450,250 

Taxes .  950, 520 

Salt  monopoly .  180, 000 

Posts  and  telegrapbs .  109, 500 

Various .  357,116 


Total .  3,047,386 

Expenditures. 

Legislature .  £105,939 

Interior .  484, 338 

Foreign  Affairs .  56, 032 

Justice  and  Instruction .  454,228 

Finance  and  Commerce . 404,707 

War  and  Marine .  564, 157 

Fomento .  316,523 

Extraordinary  expenses .  854, 063 


Total .  3,239,987 


In  order  to  avoid  the  deficit  indicated  above,  the  Government, 
during  the  year,  introduced  a  number  of  economies  in  internal  expend¬ 
itures,  the  effect  of  which,  it  is  reported,  successfully  wiped  out  most 
of  the  indicated  deficit.  The  estimate  of  revenues  for  the  year  1910 
is  placed  at  £2,746,245. 

On  April  30,  1909,  the  Peruvian  internal  debt  amounted  to 
£4,254,450.  This  comprised  the  outstanding  1889  bonds  for 
£2,660,645,  and  the  outstanding  1898  bonds  for  £1,593,815. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Lima  Chamber  of  Commerce,,  made 
on  September  20,  1909,  the  following  table  represents  the  bank 
situation  in  Peru: 
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Assets. 


Name  of  bank. 

Cash  on 
hand. 

Securities 
and  debit 
accounts 
current. 

Property 
and  real 
estate. 

Sundry 

assets. 

Total. 

Banco  del  Perii  y  Londres . 

Caja  de  Ahorros . 

Banco  Italiano . 

Banco  Internacional  del  Peru . 

Banco  Popular  del  Peru . 

Caja  de  Depdsitos  y  Consignaciones . 

Banco  Alemto  Transfitlantico . 

Total . 

£395,602 

34,466 

87,762 

31,052 

106,065 

992 

453,461 

£3,248,317 

450,428 

679,935 

216,868 

313,692 

281,493 

693,258 

£80,  .382 
21,349 
26,308 
3,786 
3,192 
899 

. 

£27,786 

2,650 

22,353 

2,170 

2,698 

34,492 

£3,752,087 

506,893 

816,358 

253,876 

425,647 

283,384 

1,181,211 

1,109,400 

5,883,991 

135,916 

92,149 

7,221,450 

LiabiilUes. 

Name  of  bank. 

1 

Capital  and 
reserve  funds.j 

! 

Credit  ac¬ 
counts.  de¬ 
posits,  and 
drafts  pay¬ 
able. 

Sundry  lia¬ 
bilities. 

Total. 

Banco  del  Peril  y  Londres . 

Caja  de  Ahorros . 

Banco  Italiano . 

Banco  Internacional  del  Peril . 

Banco  Popular  del  Peril . 

Caja  de  Depdsitos  y  Consignaciones . 

Banco  AlemAn  Transitlantico . 

Total . 

£775,000 

27,753 

286,272 

125,000 

195,138 

102,100 

200,000 

£2,893,122 

465,417 

1  495,357 

1  126,602 

1  224,843 

177,040 
905,428 

£83,965 

15,723 

34,729 

2,274 

5,666 

4,244 

75,783 

£3,752,087 

506,893 

816,358 

253,876 

425,647 

283,384 

1,181,211 

1,711,263 

5,287,809 

1  222,384  ’  7,221,456 

ivi  , 

Complete  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  year 
1909  are  not  yet  available.  According  to  a  statement  prepared  for 
“El  Diario,”  of  Lima,  and  published  January  1,  1910,  by  Sefior  Don 
Enrique  Ramirez  Gaston,  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Statistics  in  the 
Custom  House  at  Callao,  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Peru  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  1909  amounted  to  £4,122,142,  of  which 
£1,913,570  was  imports  and  £2,208,572  was  exports.  For  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year  the  imports  were  £2,891,210  and 
the  exports  £2,373,330,  a  total  of  £5,264,540,  showing  a  loss  in  trade 
for  the  half  year  of  £1,142,298. 

The  totals  for  the  year  1908  are  complete,  with  the  exce])tion  of 
one  Department,  that  of  Loreto.  They  show  imports  of  £5,295,625 
and  exports  of  £5,375,712.  Imports  into  Loreto  for  the  year  1907 
amounted  to  £715,799.  The  reports  do  not  give  the  exports  for 
Ijoreto  for  this  year,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  total  trade  of  Peru  for 
the  year  1908  would  be:  Imports,  £6,000,000  and  exports,  £6,100,000. 
The  latest  available  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  Peru,  by 
countries  and  by  articles,  are  for  the  year  1907. 

The  Peruvian  monetary  standard  is  the  libra  of  10  soles,  equal  in 
value,  weight,  and  fineness  to  the  British  pound  sterling. 
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The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  three  years  1905,  1906, 
and  1907  (imports  into  the  Department  of  Loreto,  principal  port, 
Iquitos,  are  given  only  in  gross)  were  as  follows:  . 


Country. 


United  Kingdom . 

India . 

Australia . 

Canada . 

Belgium . 

Chile . 

China . 

France . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

United  States . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Department  of  Loreto, 

Grand  total . 


1905. 

1906 

1 

1907. 

■£1,486,056 

£1,347,174 

£1,634,129 

21,029 

23, 191 

60,2.56 

253,644 

271,714  I 

1  318,463 

13,668 

5,461  ' 

'  8,769 

175,627 

184,789 

259,911 

247,529 

273,882 

242,733 

100, 671 

102,463 

180, 06ti 

252, 777 

313,851 

291,9.59 

679, 156 

914,239 

893,434 

169, 179 

106,8.52 

181,622 

64,438 

47,644 

60,328 

092, 594 

1,108,230 

1,184,668 

201,328 

230,431 

202,813 

4,357,696 

4,989,921 

5,519,751 

5<»,028 

642,428 

715,799 

,  4,917,724 

i 

5,632,349 

6,235,550 

For  the  year  1907,  the  principal  articles  imported,  with  their  values, 
were: 


Articles. 

Value. 

S244,554 

651,249 

110.656 

Machinery  and  accessories . 

Metal  and  manufactures  thereof . 

293,693 

1, 150, 195 

205,904 

140,226 

Paper  manufactures,  books,  stationery. 

etc. 

Timber  and  manufactures  of  wood . , 

208,628 

Wines,  beers,  liquors . i 

132,326  ; 

Wheat . 1 

240,714  I 

W'oolen  goods . . 

259,317 

Cement  and  glassware . 

186,719 

Imported  from — 


Chiefly,  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  United 
States. 

Belgium,  United  States,  and  Germany. 

United  States  and  Germany. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Germany. 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France. 

China  and  Siam. 

United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
France. 

United  States. 

France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Australia. 

United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France. 

United  States  and  France. 


According  to  the  United  States  statistics  for  the  3'ear  ending  June 
30,  1909,  the  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Peru  were 
.?4, 557, 864.  The  principal  articles  exported  were: 


Breadstuffs .  $448,487 

Structural  iron  and  steel .  135, 934 

Builders’ hardware .  112,000 

Machinery  of  all  kinds .  1, 147,  738 

Lard.....' .  179,934 

Illuminating  oil .  101, 642 

Lumber .  822, 195 


According  to  the  report  of  Seflor  Don  Enrique  Ramlres  Gaston, 
mentioned  above,  the  follovnng  table  shows  the  exports  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  1909,  and  the  exports  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1908: 
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Article. 


Minerals . 

Sugar . 

Cotton . 

Rubber . 

Wool . 

Crude  petroleum 

Hides . 

Coca . 

Rice . 

Cacao . 

Alcohol . 


£658,421.5 

455,752.7 

232,039.8 

183,310.0 

152,508.2 

56,448.0 

47,098.3 

31,974.7 

23,023.1 

7,643.4 

3,740.6 


The  Peruvian  statistics  of  exports  by  countries  for  the  three  years 
1905,  1906,  and  1907  were  as  follows: 


Country. 


United  Kingdom. 
British  Columbia. 

Barbados . 

Belgium . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

France . 

Germany . 

Italy . 


United  States . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Department  of  Loreto. 

Grand  total . 


For  the  year  1907  the  principal  exports  were 


o  For  the  year  1908  the  export  of  cotton  Is  given  at  31,165  metric  tons,  valued  at  £844,377. 

According  to  the  United  States  statistics,  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Peru  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  amounted 
to  $6,386,544. 

The  principal  import  was  copper — 

In  bars,  pigs,  etc .  $3, 783, 839 

In  ore,  matte,  and  regulns .  283, 074 


1905. 

1906. 

£2,014, 156 

£2,353,813 

9,741 

75,563 

25,885 

18,231 

130,314 

261,156 

302,110 

96,178 

12,033 

428,054 

967,926 

15,376 

5,418 

44,814 

31, 137 

301,635 

503,043 

342,370 

521,015 

15,945 

9,357 

18,509 

19,118 

380,000 

636, 170 

79,911 

151,373 

4,101,639 

5,668,712 

678,775 

931,613 

4.780,414 

6.600,325 

Articles. 

Value. 

Exported. 

Minerals  and  metals . 

Rubber . 

Sugar . 

Cotton  0 . 

Wool . 

Guano . 

Hides . 

Hats . 

1 

£2,003,689  ! 
954,623 
827,298 
516,257 

428.129 

392.129 
124,676 

96,938 

Chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Chiefly  to  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  France. 
Chiefly  to  United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 

Chiefly  to  United  Kingdom. 

Do. 

Do. 

Chiefly  to  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Chiefly  to  United  States,  France,  and  United  Kingdom. 
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Other  imports  from  Peru  were; 


Cotton .  $886,650 

Guano .  245, 605 

Hides  and  skins .  209, 972 

Rubber .  213, 567 

Sugar .  425, 087 

Wool .  107, 206 


INDUSTRIES. 

The  great  sources  of  national  wealth  are  mining  and  agriculture 
with  mining  in  the  first  place.  The  total  annual  mineral  output  of 
the  country  is  valued  at  about  $25,000,000.  Copper  occupies  first 
place,  with  a  production  of  over  $8,000,000;  followed  by  silver, 
$6,000,000;  crude  petroleum,  $1,250,000;  coal,  $500,000;  gold, 
$500,000;  lead,  $170,000;  and  other  minerals  in  diminishing  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  Department  of  Junin,  in  which  is  located  the  celebrated  Cerro 
de  Pasco  mining  district,  stands  at  the  head  of  producing  sections,  the 
silver  output  for  one  year  being  108,026  kilograms,  17,151  tons  of 
copper,  169,368  tons  of  coal,  and  4,970  tons  of  lead. 

Increased  numbers  of  petitions  for  denouncement  of  mining  claims 
mark  the  development  of  the  industry  throughout  the  Republic, 
while  mineral  exports  to  the  United  States  alone  are  valued  at  about 
$5,000,000.  The  superficial  area  conceded  for  mining  purposes,  as 
stated  in  the  “  Codigo  de  Ilineria  ”  is  about  275  square  miles,  though 
this  amount  is  increasing  annually. 

The  developments  in  copper  mining  are  particularly  numerous  and 
important.  The  company  operating  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  produces 
approximately  40  tons  of  copper  daily,  or  an  annual  output  of  over 
15,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within  a  short  time  the  yearly 
shipments  will  amount  to  50,000  tons,  thus  bringing  the  country  to 
third  place  as  a  producer  of  copper.  The  famous  ore  bodies  of  Cerro 
de  Pasco  are  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras 
and  contain  copper,  silver,  lead,  gold,  and  several  other  minerals, 
among  which  is  vanadium,  recently  discovered. 

Silver  is  found  throughout  the  Peruvian  Andean  region,  commonly 
associated  with  lead  or  copper  and  frequently  with  both. 

“Cascajo”  is  a  silver-bearing  mineral  peculiar  to  Peru,  and,  with 
copper,  forms  the  great  deposit  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district. 

Puno  produces  70  per  cent  of  the  total  gold  of  the  Republic,  its 
deposits  being  very  rich,  though  inadequately  developed. 

Petroleum  production  is  increasing,  the  total  number  of  wells  being 
about  600.  The  districts  of  Zorritos,  Lobitos,  Negritos,  Pirin,  Chim- 
bote,  Ica,  and  Puno,  in  southern  Peru,  near  Lake  Titicaca  are  actually 
producing  oil.  It  has  long  been  known  that  there  were  immense 
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deposits  in  some  of  the  coast  districts,  but  there  has  until  recently 
been  no  systematic  examination  of  them. 

Anthracite  coal  is  found  in  the  Chimbote  and  Huarez  districts,  in 
Otuzco,  Huamachuco,  and  elsewhere,  and  bituminous  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  Cajamarca,  Ancachs,  Ica,  Arequipa,  Puno,  and  Moquega. 

A  sulphur  company  in  the  Department  of  Piura  is  the  only  pro¬ 
ducer  of  this  mineral,  the  plant  having  a  capacity  of  150  tons  daily. 
The  discovery  of  vanadium  was  made  in  1904,  and  from  June,  1906, 
to  January,  1909,  there  were  produced  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States  1,800  tons  of  oxidized  ores,  containing  20  per  cent  vanadic 
ores.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  world’s  output  of  vanadium  now 
comes  from  Peru. 

The  working  of  the  guano  deposits  of  the  Republic  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  within  the  last  eighteen  years  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  has  extracted  a  third  of  the  3,000,000  tons 
allowed  under  its  contract.  The  Government  is  very  desirous  of 
applying  this  fertilizer  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country, 
and  has  authorized  a  company  capitalized  at  £30,000  to  operate  in 
the  Republic  for  the  supply  of  guano  to  the  farmers  just  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  deposits.  During  1909  the  Peruvian  Corporation  only 
extracted  guano  from  the  islands  north  of  Callao,  the  deposits  to  the 
south  being  reserved  for  the  uses  of  national  agriculture. 

On  the  south  coast  and  in  the  neighboring  islands  are  immense 
nitrate  deposits,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Sechura  pearl  fisheries  are  being 
operated  profitably  under  government  concession. 

Peru’s  leading  crops,  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  are  irrigation  crops. 

Sugar  growing  is  carried  on  chiefly  on  the  coast  regions,  the  total 
area  devoted  to  the  industry  being  about  200,000  acres.  The  aver¬ 
age  annual  crop  of  sugar  is  150,000  tons.  There  are  about  50  planta¬ 
tions,  the  product  being  largely  exported  to  England  and  Chile  for 
refining.  The  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima  furnish  about 
20,000  tons  of  white  sugar  annually,  and  10,000  tons  of  chancaca,  a 
product  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  juice  to  a  thick  sirup  and 
allowing  it  to  solidify  by  cooling. 

The  best  grades  of  cotton  are  grown  near  Piura  and  shipped  from 
Paita,  the  high  quality  being  attributable  to  the  peculiarities  of  soil 
and  climate  for  which  this  narrow  belt  of  coast  land  is  noted.  Five 
good  crops  may  be  obtained  from  one  planting,  the  third  year  repre¬ 
senting  the  maximum  yield.  Irrigation  is  being  applied  to  increasing 
the  cultivable  areas  in  the  Departments  of  Piura  and  of  Lima,  a  canal 
22  miles  long  forming  the  base  of  distribution  in  the  former  locality. 

Cotton  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  five  well-equippetfl  factories 
in  Lima,  another  being  operated  in  Arequipa,  and  one  at  Ica.  The 
annual  consumption  of  raw  material  is  about  3,000  tons,  the  native 
product  being  classed  as  superior  to  the  imported  article.  The  Gov- 
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ernment  encourages  the  industry  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  to  cotton 
planters  and  by  legislation  favorable  to  the  factories. 

Tarra,  or  dividivi,  a  tree  used  for  tanning,  is  native  to  Peru,  being 
found  chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Ica,  situated  to  the  south  of  Lima. 

Rubber  is  collected  in  large  quantities  in  the  forest  regions  and 
shipped  down  the  Amazon.  Pending  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  rubber  industry,  legislative  measures  are  in  effect 
whereby  all  decrees  and  resolutions  of  a  general  character  concerning 
the  exploitation  of  leased  lands  in  the  montana  containing  timber  and 
rubber  trees  are  abrogated. 

The  cultivation  of  coca  {Erythroxylon  coca  peruanus),  the  plant  from 
which  medicinal  cocaine  is  obtained,  is  an  important  industry  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  Peru,  principally  tlie  Cuzco  Valley.  The  annual  yield 
is  about  50,000  quintals  and  its  value  varies  from  $300,000  to 
$1,000,000,  according  to  fluctuations  of  the  market.  The  most 
important  growing  section  is  the  district  of  Otuzco  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Libertad.  For  the  manufacture  of  cocaine  there  are  24 
small  factories,  the  1907  product  being  5,914  kilograms,  worth  about 
$330,000. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  central  Peru,  the  chief  producing  districts  being 
Chancamayo,  Perene,  and  Paucartambo,  and  also  the  Huanua  dis¬ 
trict.  Production  in  1907  was  valued  at  $200,000. 

Cacao  culture  is  increasing,  about  200,000  trees  having  been  planted 
in  the  Perene  region. 

Rice,  tobacco,  wheat,  ramie,  and  maize  are  also  grown,  and  silk 
culture  and  viticulture  are  engaging  the  attention  of  industrial 
enterprises. 

The  topographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  Peru  are  favorable  to 
the  profitable  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  as  is  proved  by  the  steady 
growth  of  this  industry  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  of  the  tablelands, 
where  the  best  conditions  for  its  development — that  is  to  say,  a  suit¬ 
able  climate  and  good  pasturage — are  found.  The  principal  districts 
in  which  this  industry  thrives  are  Cajamarca,  Junin,  Ayacucho,  Anta, 
Acomayo,  Canas,  Cuzco,  Chumbivilcas,  Arequipa,  La  Libertad, 
Ancachs,  and  Puno.  The  yield  of  wool  in  these  districts  varies  from 
2  to  pounds  per  head,  according  to  the  breed  of  sheep  and  the 
intelligence  shown  in  methods  of  handling  the  flocks. 

The  hide  industry  in  Peru  is  one  of  growing  importance.  Expor¬ 
tations  are  considerable,  while  the  resources  warrant  its  further  devel¬ 
opment.  Cattle  are  shipped  principally  from  the  ports  of  Chala  and 
Pisco,  and  from  other  ports  in  much  smaller  proportions. 

The  central  market  for  goatskins  is  Piura,  in  northern  Peru.  The 
goat  and  kid  skins  of  Piura  are  in  great  demand  and  considered 
especially  valuable,  owing  to  their  unusually  fine  texture,  flexibility, 
extreme  softness,  and  adaptability  for  handling.  These  skins  are 
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sought  for  by  glove  and  fine  leather  makers.  There  are  about  20  tan¬ 
neries  in  the  country. 

The  wool  product  represents  an  annual  valuation  of  over  $2,000,000, 
the  export  quantity  being  over  4,000  tons.  Alpacas,  sheep,  and  lla¬ 
mas  are  the  wool-bearing  animals  of  the  country.  The  introduction 
of  Patagonian  sheep  for  cross  breeding  is  one  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  pastoral  industry,  and  a  British  enterprise  conducts  a 
sheep  ranch  extending  over  130  square  miles.  Hides  of  various  kinds 
are  estimated  at  an  annual  valuation  of  $650,000. 

Five  woolen  factories  are  operated,  giving  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  and  preparing  about  600,000  kilograms  of  wool 
for  the  market  annually.  The  total  output,  however,  fails  to  meet 
local  demands,  and  there  is  a  large  import  trade  under  this  head . 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

Railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  have  an  extent  of  about 
1,500  miles  (2,414  kilometers),  65  per  cent  of  which  is  managed  by 
the  Pemvian  Corporation. 

The  Central  Railway  is  the  most  important  line,  running  from 
Callao  to  Oroya  over  140  miles  of  track,  with  branch  lines  to  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  district  and  to  Huancayo  on  the  route  to  Ayacucho. 
The  building  of  the  Huancayo-Ayacucho  connection  is  included  in  the 
ultimate  purpose  to  extend  the  line  to  Cuzco. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  Southern  Railway,  extending  from 
Mollendo  to  Puno  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  distance  of  over  300  miles, 
from  which  point  it  connects  with  a  line  of  steamers  running  to  the 
Bolivian  lake  port  of  Guaqui.  From  Juliaca,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  a  branch  extending  125  miles  to  Sicuani  has  been  open  for 
some  years,  and  the  route  has  now  been  extended  to  Cuzco,  the  rails 
having  reached  that  point  on  September  13,  1908.  To  connect  the 
Central  and  Southern  lines  therefore  requires  only  300  miles  of  con¬ 
struction  between  Cuzco  and  Huancayo. 

Other  roads  in  operation  comprise  spurs  running  from  minor  ports 
up  the  various  river  valleys  for  comparatively  short  distances,  and  are 
available  for  the  transport  of  agricultural  products  to  the  coast. 

From  the  fine  natural  harbor  of  Chimbote  a  railroad  runs  inland  to 
Tablones,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  The  company  exploiting  the 
coal  beds  has  acquired  the  concession  for  completing  the  line. 
Embankment  work  has  been  extended  28  miles  beyond  Tablones, 
and  as  soon  as  through  communication  is  established  it  will  be  possible 
to  deliver  at  least  150,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  at  the  seaboard. 
The  coal  is  stated  to  outcrop  for  20  miles  along  the  route  of  the 
railway.  The  resumption  of  construction  work  on  this  Chimbote 
Railway  extension  between  Tablones  and  Recuay  will  open  up  exten¬ 
sive  coal  fields  situated  about  64  miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru. 
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From  the  coal  fields  of  Kecuay,  along  the  Iluaylas  Valley,  the  road 
will  pass  through  the  most  densely  populated  district  of  Peru,  with 
well-established  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  industries.  A 
large  number  of  copper  and  other  mines  are  also  situated  in  this 
valley,  which  suffer  from  the  present  high  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  coast,  both  for  ores  and  machinery.  The  quality  of  coal  mined 
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is  reported  as  good,  and  an  order  for  100  tons  was  given  for  the  use 
of  the  American  fleet. 

In  accordance  with  the  existing  programme  for  extending  the  rail¬ 
way  mileage  in  Peru,  the  Government  has  contracted  with  the 
Peruvian  Corporation  for  the  extension  to  Ayacucho  of  the  line 
already  under  construction  between  Oroya  and  Huancayo.  A  civil 
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engineer  has  been  commissioned  to  undertake  the  preliminary  survey 
work  on  the  line,  which  will  have  a  total  length  of  20S  kilometers  and 
cost,  exclusive  of  rolling  stock,  approximately  910,000  Peruvian 
libras,  an  average  cost  of  3,500  libras  per  kilometer. 

The  line  when  completed  will  be  of  a  standard  gauge,  and  on  the 
section  already  completed  the  maximum  grade  is  1  per  cent.  The 
proposed  line,  apart  from  placing  in  rapid  and  easy  communication 
the  capital  and  the  districts  of  Junin,  Huancavelica,  and  Ayacucho, 
will  form  an  important  link  in  the  proposed  Pan-American  railway. 

The  Government  has  contracted  for  the  survey  of  a  railroad  from 
Paita,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Marafion  in  the  Amazon  Basin,  the 
preliminary  plan  for  which  was  completed  in  December.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  recommended  that  the  proposed  railroad  from  Cerro  de  Pasco 
to  Ucayali  receive  a  subvention  of  £3,000,000  in  5  per  cent  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  The  railrofids  from  Tumbes  to  Puerto  Pizarro  and 
from  Yonan  to  Chilete  will  soon  be  completed,  and  those  from  Lima 
to  Iluacho,  Huancayo,  and  Ayacucho  and  from  Chimbote  to  Kecuay 
are  in  process  of  construction. 

It  is  believed  that’ the  great  trunk  line  which  is  to  connect  Iquitos, 
the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  with  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Peruvian 
Government  has  already  authorized  a  German  company  to  make  the 
necessary  reconnoissances  and  reports  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  country  for  railroad  building  through  which 
the  line  is  to  be  routed.  The  new  railroad  will  be  400  miles  long,  and 
the  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  This  line 
should  play  as  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  Peru  as  did 
any  one  of  the  great  transcontinental  lines  of  the  United  States  in 
the  development  of  the  latter  country. 

On  December  13,  1910,  the  President  authorized  the  Minister  of 
Fomento  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  that  section  of  the 
Pascasmayo  Railway  which  is  to  connect  Chilete  with  Madalena. 

Aside  from  its  long  coast  line  and  numerous  bays  and  ports  on 
the  Pacific,  Peru  has  been  favored  by  nature  with  an  extensive 
fluvial  system,  affording  a  convenient  outlet  for  her  products  on 
the  Atlantic  side.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from  3,000  to 
4,000  miles  of  rivers  in  Peru  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  8  to  20 
feet  draft.  The  port  of  Iquitos,  on  the  upper  Amazon,  the  principal 
inland  port,  can  be  reached  in  twenty-six  days  from  New  York 
by  steamers  sailing  every  forty  days.  Other  inland  ports  of  some 
importance  are  Yurimaguas,  on  the  Huallaga  River,  Contamana, 
on  the  Ucayali  River,  and  Puerto  Bermudez.  On  Lake  Titicaca, 
Puno  is  the  important  port  on  the  Peruvian  side. 

The  majority  of  Peru’s  navigable  rivers  are  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Andes,  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  being  of  but 
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little  use  as  fluvial  arteries;  the  Tumbez  and  the  Chira  are  the  only 
two  that  are  navigable  even  for  short  distances. 

The  upper  Amazon,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Peru,  the  Maranon,  with 
its  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are  the  Ucayali 
and  the  Huallaga,  form  the  extensive  river  system  of  eastern  Peru, 
the  Amazon  River  being  navigable  in  its  entire  length  in  Brazil  and 
in  Peru.  A  number  of  steamship  companies  maintain  a  regular 
service  on  the  various  affluents  of  the  Amazon  as  far  as  the  port 
of  Mayro,  but  325  miles  distant  from  Lima. 

Peru  has  a  number  of  large  and  beautiful  lakes,  among  which  the 
largest  is  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  and  the  highest  lake  in  the  world  navigated  by  steamers. 
In  Peru  proper  are,  among  others.  Lake  Chinchay-Cono,  37  miles 
in  length  by  7  miles  wide,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  13,800  feet, 
and  Lake  Lauricocha,  at  14,270  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
said  to  be  the  source  of  the  Amazon  River. 

Numerous  highways  are  under  construction,  one  of  the  most 
important  extending  between  Paucartambo  and  the  Madre  de  Dios 
River,  a  distance  of  125  miles,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
£34,000. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  coast  of  Peru  has  a  number  of  indentations  with  good  bays, 
offering  shelter  and  anchorage  for  ocean-going  vessels.  The  ports 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  which  steamers  call  regularly  are  Tumbez, 
Paita,  Eten,  Pacasmayo,  Salaverry,  Chimbote,  Huacho,  Puerto 
Ancon,  Callao,  Pisco,  MoUendo,  and  Ilo.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  Callao,  10  miles  from  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

The  ports  of  Peru  can  be  reached  by  water  from  New  York  via 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  or  via  Colon,  taking  direct  steamer  from 
Panama,  From  San  Francisco  steamers  leave  about  every  ten  days 
and  touch  at  all  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  fast  steamship  service  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1909,  between 
the  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  and  Europe  by  the  German 
Kosmos  Steamship  Company,  These  boats  will  make  special  con¬ 
nections  at  Valparaiso  with  the  Trans-Andine  Railway,  in  order 
to  permit  passengers  to  make  the  trip  by  rail  to  Buenos  Aires,  and 
there  make  immediate  connection  with  another  steamer  of  the 
company  which  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 

In  January,  1910,  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Company  established 
a  new  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Callao,  Peru,  to  Panama.  The 
ships  are  scheduled  to  make  the  trip  from  Callao  to  Panama  in 
five  days,  thus  reducing  the  time  formerly  required  between  the  two 
points. 

There  are  several  companies  having  large  and  modernly  equipped 
steamers  which  ply  regularly  between  Callao  and  European  ports. 
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POSTS  AND  TELEGBAPHS. 

The  postal  and  telegraph  services  of  the  Republic  underwent 
great  improvement  during  1909.  To  the  593  post-offices  in  the 
Republic  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1908  new  ofTices  have  been 
added  to  the  number  of  46  during  the  fiscal  year  1909.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  revenues  received  from  this  branch  of  the  public  servuce 
during  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  £81,384. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  Republic  was  increased  by  23  oflices 
during  the  year,  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  178.  Over  751 
miles  of  telegraph  line  were  strung,  making  the  total  extent  of  the 
telegraph  lines  something  over  5,986  miles.  It  is  stated  that  a 
number  of  wireless  telegraph  stations  will  be  erected  in  1910  at 
various  points  along  the  coast  of  Peru. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Government  is  encouraging  the  cause  of  education,  which  in 
Peru  is  a  national  institution  under  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction.  The  number  of  educational  institutions  is  con¬ 
tinually  being  increased  through  government  aid.  Normal  schools 
for  both  sexes  are  maintained,  and  the  primary  schools  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1909  numbered  2,339,  with  a  corps  of  3,105  teachers  and 
162,298  pupils.  The  policy  of  the  administration  is  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  school  system  of  the  Republic  in  so  far  as  possible.  The 
Central  Manual  Training  and  Physical  Culture  School,  established 
in  Lima  in  June,  1907,  has  a  roster  of  120  pupils. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  2,  1909,  provides  for  the  annual 
appointment  of  four  students  in  the  learned  professions  to  continue 
their  studies  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  it  being  pro¬ 
vided  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  they  should  be  employed 
in  government  service. 

A  North  American  professor  has  been  employed  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  to  organize  the  course  in  commercial  education  at  Gua¬ 
dalupe  College,  Lima,  one  of  the  old  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
Republic.  Peru  is  a  promising  field  for  this  class  of  instruction,  and 
the  opportunities  for  native  young  men  properly  trained  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  branches  are  very  great.  The  establishment  of  an  extensive 
course  of  training  of  this  order  in  the  leading  college  of  the  coun- 
trv  meets  a  long-felt  want. 

An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  for  an  increased  attendance  at 
the  normal  schools  and  the  further  extension  of  the  influence  of  these 
institutions  by  authorizing  the  attendance  of  teachers  in  the  active 
service  on  special  courses  in  methodology.  The  increased  attend¬ 
ance  at  the’ normal  schools  is  imperative  if  the  Government  expects 
to  be  able  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  teachers  properly 
to  educate  the  children  of  school  age  who  are  now  presenting  them- 
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selves  in  increasinj^  numbers  in  various  primary  schools  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  decree  meets  the  situation  by  providing  for  the  admission 
in  the  Male  Normal  School  of  50  day  pupils  of  16  to  25  years  of  age 
who  possess  the  necessary  mental  and  physical  qualifications. 

Each  Department  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  is  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  in  the  National  School  of  Agriculture,  the 
National  Government  paying  the  necessary  expenses,  such  as  sub¬ 
sistence,  lodgings,  and  laundry,  and  a  weekly  stipend  to  such  stu¬ 
dents  as  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  scholarships  from  their 
respective  Departments.  The  instruction  imparted  in  this  school  is 
of  an  eminently  practical  kind,  and  the  aim  constantly  kept  in  mind 
is  that  the  graduates  are  to  be  effective  farmers,  who,  on  account  of 
their  familiarity  with  the  most  advanced  systems  of  agriculture,  will 
become  leaders  in  all  matters  of  agricultural  reform. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

In  a  report  to  his  home  Government,  the  Peruvian  Consul-General 
at  New  York  states  that  for  the  transaction  of  banking  business 
between  Peru  and  the  United  States  a  special  department  has  been 
established  in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  The 
connections  have  been ’’made  with  the  Bank  of  Peru  and  London  and 
with  the  German  Bank  of  Lima.  Banking  firms  in  other  sections  of 
Latin  America  are  also  granted  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business  which  was  formerly  carried  on  through  European 
channels. 

According  to  an  executive  decree  of  November  26,  1909,  issued  in 
conformity  with  the  law  that  confers  upon  the  State  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  the  Government  will  buy  all  the  manufactured  or  leaf 
tobacco,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  on  hand  in  the  custom-houses 
and  tobacco  factories  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  tobacco  in  transit , 
paying  for  the  same  a  just  price,  to  be  fixed  by  thp  Government. 
Should  questions  arise  concerning  the  price  to  be  paid,  they  are  to  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  2  of  the  decree  of 
July  3,  1909. 

A  magnificent  new  sanatorium  was  opened ’at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  the  village  of  Chosica,  in  the  hill  country  of  Peru,  30  miles 
from  Lima,  and  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  the  residents  of  that 
city.  The  sanatorium  is  fitted  with  all  modem  conveniences  and 
has  an  efficient  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

•  A  decree  of  the  President,  dated  September  10,  1909,  provides  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  proprietary  rights  in  trade-marks 
registered  in  the  Republic. 

The  treaty  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  8,  1909,  by  the 
representatives  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  concerning  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries  and  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Amazon 
Basin,  was  later  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Peru. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  sometimes  erroneously  called  San 
Salvador,  the  name  of  its  capital,  is  the  smallest  of  the  21  American 
Republics.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  Central  American  States  lying 
wholly  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  is  bordered  on  the  land  side  by 
Guatemala  and  Honduras.  Salvador  has  an  area  of  7,225  square 
miles,  somewhat  less  than  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  densely  populated  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with  1,707,000  inhabitants,  or  236  per  square 
mile,  which  is  8  times  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (29.6). 

Two  mountain  chains  cross  the  country  almost  in  its  entire  length, 
sending  out  numerous  spurs  and  attaining  considerable  altitudes. 
Inclosed  by  these  ranges  are  numerous  valleys,  among  which  that  of 
the  River  Lempa  is  the  most  important.  Coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo, 
india  rubber,  and  the  so-called  “Peruvian  balsam,”  the  product  of 
the  Myroxylon  perdroe,  are  the  most  important  products.  Gold  and 
silver  are  at  present  the  only  mineral  products  exported. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

When  Cortez  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he  dispatched 
liis  lieutenants  in  all  directions  to  explore  the  country  to  the  south 
and  bring  it  under  the  Spanish  domain.  To  Pedro  Alvarado  fell 
the  task  of  exploring  what  is  now  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  and  in 
the  year  1524  he  invaded  the  country,  defeated  the  natives,  and  early 
in  the  year  1525  captured  their  capital,  Cuscatlan.  Salvador  then 
became  a  part  of  the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala  and  later  of  the 
vice-royalty  of  Mexico.  It  was  governed  by  the  Spanish  authorities 
residing  in  Guatemala  City. 

Although  Salvador  suffered  less  from  Spanish  rule  than  some  of 
the  other  countries,  being  farther  removed  from  the  central  seat  of 
authority,  it  nevertheless  gladly  adhered  to  the  movement  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  had  been  initiated  in  Guatemala  on  September  15, 
1821,  and  joined  the  Central  American  Federation.  When  the  feder¬ 
ation  was  incorporated  into  the  Mexican  Empire,  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  Salvador  protested  vehemently  against  this  annexation,  and 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  which  the  people  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  rather  than  to  Mexico. 
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On  the  fall  of  Iturbide’s  short-lived  empire  in  1822,  Salvador  became 
once  more  a  State  of  the  Central  American  Federation. 

A  constituent  congress  adopted  a  constitution  on  November  22, 
1824.  In  1839  the  Central  American  Federation  was  dissolved,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1841  that  Salvador  formally  withdrew,  and 
on  February  18  of  that  year  declared  its  independence  and  separation 
from  the  federation.  The  various  efforts  to  reestablish  the  union 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  have  not  been  successful. 

Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the 
Republic  on  March  1,  1907,  for  four  years. 

constitution  and  government. 

The  constitution  of  Salvador  now  in  force  was  promulgated  on 
August  13,  1886. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  National  Assembly,  composed 
of  one  chamber,  called  the  National  Assembly  of  Deputies.  It  has 
42  members,  3  deputies  being  elected  for  each  Department  by  direct 
popular  vote  for  a  term  of  one  year.  Every  citizen  over  18  years  of 
age  is  not  only  entitled  but  obliged  to  vote. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  are  elected  by 
popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  3"ears.  A  Cabinet  of  four  Ministers 
or  Secretaries  assists  the  President  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Its  members  are  appointed  by  the  President,  but  are 
also  responsible  to  the  National  Assembly.  They  are  as  follows: 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Pubhc  Works,  and 
Government,  and  Minister  of  War  and  Marine.  The  salary  of  the 
President  is  $9,600  per  annum. 

The  judiciary  of  the  country  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  several  courts  of  first,  second,  and  third  instance,  and  a 
number  of  minor  courts.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
elected  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  the 
judges  of  the  first  instance  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  justices  of  peace  are  appointed  by  the  judges 
of  first  instance. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  14  Departments,  sub¬ 
divided  into  districts,  and  these  into  towns  and  municipahties.  The 
governors  of  the  Departments  are  appointed  by  the  President  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  as  are  also  the  executive  chiefs  of  the  districts. 
The  mayors  and  municipal  councils  of  the  cities  are  elected  by  direct 
vote. 
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The  Departments  of  El  Salvador  and  their  respective  capitals  are: 


Capital. 

San  Salvador . San  Salvador  (also  the  capital  of  the  Republic). 

La  Libertad . Santa  Tecla,  or  new  San  Salvador. 

Sonsonate . Sonsonate. 

Ahuachapan . Ahuachapan. 

Santa  Ana . Santa  Ana. 

Chalatenango . Chalatenango. 

Cuscatlan . Cojutepeque. 

Cabaftas . Sensuntepeque. 

San  Vincente . San  Vicente. 

La  Paz . Zacatecoluca. 

Usulutan . Usulutan. 

San  Miguel . San  Miguel. 

Morazan . San  Francisco. 

La  Union . La  Union. 


The  principal  cities,  with  the  population  of  each,  are:  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  60,000;  Santa  Ana,  49,000;  La  Union,  4,500. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  national  army  of  Salvador  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts,  namely,  (1)  available  forces,  consisting  of  78  chief  officers,  512 
petty  officers,  and  15,554  privates;  (2)  forces  that  can  be  mustered  in 
and  made  available,  consisting  of  49  chief  officers,  356  petty  officers, 
and  11,176  privates;  (3)  the  reserve  forces,  composed  of  251  chief 
officers,  1,743  petty  officers,  and  15,554  enlisted  men.  The  grand 
total  for  the  three  divisions  is  thus — 378  chief  officers,  2,611  petty 
officers,  and  82,881  enlisted  men. 

The  navy  is  yet  to  be  created. 

SALVADOR  IN  1909. 

The  Republic  made  satisfactory  advancement  during  the  year. 
The  message  of  the  President  in  congratulating  the  Government  on 
this  condition  asserts  that  the  relations  with  all  other  countries  were 
extremely  cordial. 

A  subject  for  congratulation,  also,  is  the  fact  that  financially  the 
country  was  on  a  very  firm  basis.  The  national  revenues  for  the  year 
increased  over  those  of  1908,  while  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  decreased,  although  equally  as  much  was  accomplished. 

The  general  trade  of  the  nation  was  likewise  improved.  Its  total 
value  amounted  to  over  $10,000,000,  with  a  balance  well  in  favor  of 
the  country.  Although  1908  had  been  reported  to  be  one  of  great 
prosperity,  yet  the  total  trade  for  the  last  year  was  even  greater.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  foreign  trade  in  Salvador  is  not  the 
principal  exponent  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  area  of  the 
54103— Bull.  2—10 - 9 
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Republic  is  well  populated,  having  the  largest  proportion  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  per  square  mile  of  any  of  the  American  Republics.  Therefore, 
whatever  is  exported  is  altogether  a  surplus  product,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  produce  and  consume  a  great  deal  of  what  is  grown  within  their 
own  country.  Internal  commerce  was  as  active  as  the  interchange  of 
goods  with  foreign  countries,  and  consequently  Salvador  can  look 
back  upon  1909  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  its  history. 

Practically  no  extension  of  the  railroad  system  was  made  during 
1909,  but  two  projects  of  great  value  to  the  country  were  authorized — 
one  was  the  construction  of  the  line  from  La  Union  to  San  Miguel,  in 
the  east,  which  may  ultimately  be  extended  clear  across  the  Republic; 
the  other  was  the  construction  of  a  line  to  fill  the  gap  between  Santa 
Ana,  in  the  west,  and  some  point  on  the  railway  in  Guatemala.  The 
Government,  however,  gave  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  cart  roads  (carreteras)  throughout  the  country.  The  immense 
internal  traffic  of  the  Republic  demands  such  means  of  communica¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  present  plans  are  completed,  Salvador  will  have  one 
of  the  best  systems  of  highways  in  all  Latin  America. 

FINANCE. 

According  to  the  message  of  President  Figueroa,  transmitted  to 
the  National  Assembly  on  February  21,  1910,  the  national  revenues 
for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  10,716,098.65  pesos  silver.  The  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  year  1908  were  10,676,338.92  pesos  silver,  showing  an 
increase  in  revenue  for  the  year  of  39,759.72  pesos.  Estimating  the 
premium  on  gold  at  165,  $1  gold  equals  $2.65  silver. 

The  following  table  shows  the  origin  of  the  different  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  two  years: 


1908.  1 

1909. 

Pe3o>.  j 
6,096,390.68 
772,726.81  1 
2,435,224.85 
269,886.29 
309,495.90 
792,605.39 

Pesos. 

5,841,734.02 

882,380.78 

2,377,423.25 

278,782.02 

391,717.10 

944,061.48 

Total . 

10,676,338.92 

I  10,716,098.65 

1 

There  was  a  decrease  in  import  taxes  of  254,665.66  pesos,  and  in  liquor 
taxes  of  57,801.60  pesos.  There  was  an  increase  in  export  taxes  of 
109,653.97  pesos,  in  stamp-paper  taxes  of  8,895.73j'pesos,  and  in 
servicios  of  151,456.09  pesos. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to]  11,856,002.31  pesos 
as  compared  with  12,656,656.61  pesos  for  the  year  1908,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  expenditures  of  800,654.30  pesos.  There  were 
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increases  of  expenditures  in  the  government  departments,  except 
those  of  the  Presidency,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  Public  Credit. 
The  decrease  in  the  last-mentioned  department  amounted  to 
1,860,744.60  pesos.  The  increase  was  the  greatest  in  the  Ministry 
of  War  and  Marine,  504,538.33  pesos,  in  the  Ministry  of  Fomento, 
238,250.98  pesos,  and  in  the  Department  of  Charities,  150,198.57 
pesos. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  two  years: 


1908. 

1909. 

National  Assembly . 

Presidency . 

Department  of  Government . 

Department  of  Fomento . 

Department  of  Public  Instniction . 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs . 

Department  of  Justice . 

Department  of  Charities . 

Department  of  Treasury . 

Department  of  Pubiic  Credit . 

Department  of  War  and  Marine . 

. j 

Pesos.  \ 

;i9.571. 11 
38,090.00 
1,708,784.54 
1,004,710.07  i 
451,542.31  1 
139,459.44  ! 
4t)6,317.31 
377,014.08 
039,952.86 
5,008,668.80 
2,721,940.09 

Pesos. 
48,393. 81 
23,895.00 
1,808,006.28 
1,242,%7.05 
494,593.82 
108,290.78 
488,240.58 
527,212.05 

1  019,999.72 

;  3,207,924.20 
3,226,478.42 

Total . 

12,656,656. 61 

i 

11,850,002.31 

In  his  message  the  President  announces  that  a  statement  covering 
the  public  debt  will  be  transmitted  to  the  National  Assembly.  The 
amount  of  this  debt  has  been  stated  to  be  as  follows,  for  January  1, 
1909: 


Gold  liabilities;  Gold. 

Sundry  cash  creditors .  $885, 517 

National  indemnity  bonds .  73, 656 

External  loan .  8, 572, 146 


Total .  9,531,319 

Silver  liabilities:  Pesos  silver. 

Sundry  creditors .  1, 417, 268 

Administrative  salaries,  expenses,  etc .  1,027,978 

Salvador  bonds  (principal  and  interest) .  3, 508, 686 

Various  bonds .  161, 277 

Deposits .  3, 361 

Funds  to  be  applied  to  special  purposes .  140, 626 


Total .  6,260,196 


The  foreign  trade  of  Salvador  for  the  year  1909  was:  Imports, 
$4,176,931.56,  and  exports,  16,963,575.30  pesos  silver,  $6,361,340.72 
gold. 

This  gives  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Salvador  as 
$10,578,280.72,  and  shows  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic 
of  $2,224,417.60. 
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The  imports  by  countries  of  origin  were  as  follows: 


Great  Britain .  438,  C13.  90 

United  States .  1, 344, 315.  79 

Germany .  482,  341.  70 

France .  285,169.66 

Italy .  157, 707. 99 

Belgium .  IO4, 550. 13 

Spain .  82,473.91 

Japan .  69,061.82 

China .  64,766.70 

Holland . ■ .  38, 196.  40 

Honduras .  36,386.69 

Austria-Hungary .  16, 583.  87 

Nicaragua .  12, 368.  42 

Sweden .  12, 000. 33 

Mexico .  8, 202.  74 

Ecuador .  7, 075. 00 

Denmark .  5,425.64 

Switzerland .  3  443.  82 

India .  2, 978. 01 

Cuba .  1,  597. 62 

Other  countries .  3, 671. 42 


Total .  4, 176, 931. 56 

By  articles,  the  imports  were  as  follows: 

Cotton: 

Manufactured .  $1,492,999.74 

Yam .  128, 362. 99 

Flour .  260,  708.  27 

Hardware .  I99, 427. 10 

Drugs  and  medicines .  I93, 213. 82 

Boots  and  shoes .  I45, 961. 76 

Coffee  sacks .  117, 904. 06 

Foodstuffs .  102, 863. 38 

Silk: 

Manufactured .  89, 098. 85 

Raw .  22,790.06 

Soap  and  candle  grease .  89,059.65 

Wines .  78, 041.  25 

Coin .  74,897.22 

Woolen  textiles  and  manufactures .  68, 304.  63 

Yarn .  210. 36 

Machinery .  53, 149.  39 

Matches .  34, 165. 84 

Crockery .  32,466.93 

Hats  of  various  classes .  29, 099. 49 

Paper  and  stationery .  26, 329. 04 

Liquors .  25, 389. 06 

Glassware .  23, 811. 91 

Illuminating  oils .  23, 645.  79 

Beer  and  soft  drinks .  22, 299. 32 

Haberdashery .  22, 217. 36 

Perfumery .  17,563.47 
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Butter  and  cheese .  $13, 045. 65 

Furniture. . .  12, 006. 41 

Linen: 

Textiles  and  manufactures .  11, 621.  52 

Yam .  109.  85 

Lime  and  cement .  11, 472. 83 

Marble . , .  7,842.75 

Fancy  articles .  7, 123. 66 

Straw  hats .  7, 075. 00 

Books .  6,841.93 

Spices  and  tea .  4, 804. 45 

Canvas .  4,780.34 

Jewelry .  4,270.75 

Stearine  candles .  3,542.98 

Mineral  water .  3, 352. 55 

Manufactured  leather  (other  than  shoes) .  3, 312. 14 

Wood  and  cork .  3, 252.  65 

Fertilizers .  2,  661.  50 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured .  1, 363.  01 

Not  manufactured .  386.  00 

Indian  com .  1, 728. 98 

Free  imports .  389, 087. 12 

Miscellaneous .  302, 268.  75 

Total .  4,176,931.56 


The  cotton  yam  was  imported  mostly  from  Great  Britain.  The 
value  of  cotton  textiles  imported  from  Great  Britain  was  $841,542; 
from  the  United  States,  $366,222;  from  Italy,  $84,519;  and  from 
Germany,  $79,247.  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  other  countries 
also  contributed.  Practically  all  of  the  flour  was  from  the  United 
States.  Of  the  mineral  waters  imported,  about  one-half  was  from 
Germany,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  import  of  fancy  articles  was  from  France  and  Germany. 
Most  of  the  free  imports  (not  specified)  were  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Of  the  lime  and  cement,  Germany  sent  $4,062, 
Italy  $3,577,  Belgium  $2,667,  and  the  United  States  $929.  Of  boots 
and  shoes,  imports  from  the  United  States  lead  with  $95,556;  Ger¬ 
many,  $40,565;  and  other  countries  lesser  amounts.  One-half  of  the 
beer  and  soft  drinks  came  from  Germany,  $10,493;  United  States  was 
second,  $4,881 ;  and  Denmark  third,  with  $3,261.  Foodstuffs,  Great 
Britain,  $45,596;  United  States,  $29,094;  and  France,  $10,593. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  glassware  came  from  Germany  and  $3,780 
from  the  United  States.  Of  drugs  and  medicines,  about  one-half 
were  from  the  United  States,  $56,899  from  France,  $25,845  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  $14,651  from  Great  Britain.  About  one-tliird  of  the  tea 
and  spices  was  from  the  United  States.  Of  the  hardware.  Great 
Britain  led  with  $74,196,  Germany  second,  $59,811,  and  the  United 
States  third,  $53,147.  Over  two-thirds  of  all  the  matches  came  from 
Germany,  and  the  remainder,  excepting  a  small  amount,  from  Sweden. 
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The  jewelry  was  principally  from  Italy  and  France.  About  one- 
half  of  the  woolen  textiles  was  from  Great  Britain,  $12,963  from 
France,  and  $11,752  from  Italy.  About  one-third  of  the  books  were 
from  France  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States.  France  sent  $15,584  of  liquors.  United  States 
$4,660,  and  Spain  $2,835.  The  linen  textiles  came  from  Belgium, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  for  the  most  part.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  crockery  was  from  Germany,  $25,388;  Japan  sent  $3,332,  Great 
Britain  $1,191,  and  France  $1,071.  Nearly  all  of  the  machinery  was 
from  the  United  States,  $46,799;  next  in  order  came  Great  Britain, 
$3,521,  and  France  $1,484.  The  bulk  of  the  marble  was  from  Italy, 
and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  $1,440,  from  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  of  the  soap  and  candle  grease  came  from  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land — $50,826  from  the  former  and  $30,263  from  the  latter.  About 
one-half  of  the  haberdashery  was  from  Germany,  and  next  in  order 
was  France  with  $3,586,  United  States  $2,520,  and  Italy  $2,127. 

The  principal  import  of  furniture  was  from  the  United  States, 
$7,124.  The  paper  and  stationery  was  mostly  from  Germany, 
$13,217.  All  of  the  illuminating  oil  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  most  of  the  perfumery  was  from  France.  Of  the  butter  and 
cheese  Honduras  sent  $4,950,  Nicaragua  $4,269,  Denmark  $1,571, 
and  United  States  $816.  Mpst  of  the  coffee  sacks  came  from  Great 
Britain,  $99,984,  Germany  sending  $6,865.  Raw  silk  came  from 
China,  and  of  the  silk  textiles,  $50,356  from  Japan,  $34,730  from 
China,  and  $1,187  from  Switzerland.  Straw  hats  were  all  from 
Ecuador,  and  other  hats  principally  from  Italy.  Manufactured 
tobacco  came  from  Cuba,  India,  and  Mexico.  Of  the  wines,  $28,679 
were  from  France,  $16,252  from  Spain,  $14,941  from  the  United  States, 
and  $10,242  from  Germany. 

The  exports  of  Salvador,  by  the  principal  countries  of  procedure, 
were: 


United  States.... 

France . 

Oermany . 

Great  Britain. . . . 

Italy . 

Austria-Hungary. 

Spain . 

Panama . 

Peru . 

Holland . 

Sweden . 

Ecuador . 

Norway . 

Costa  Rica . 

Chile . 

Honduras . 


$1, 879, 453.  87 
1,  629, 063. 15 
1, 061, 315.  73 
449, 894.  35 
430,  811.  49 
317, 021. 07 
214, 157. 51 
118, 321. 95 
45, 817. 30 
43, 921. 74 
40, 614. 64 
28, 928.  65 
28, 161. 11 
27, 977.  77 
12, 100. 1 
9, 948.  51 
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Nicaragua .  $9,082.99 

Belgium .  6,037.50 

Other  countries .  8, 711. 26 


Total . 

The  principal  exports,  by  articles,  were: 


6,  361, 340.  72 


Articles. 

.\mount.  1 

Value. 

Pounds. 

(3,330,077 

$4,590,704.05 
088,509.54 
300,745.35 
111,584.14 
257,240.01 
130,575.00 
103,(31.12 
51,000.07 
25,701.70 
20,289.84 
13, 179.91 

418,909  i 
3,701,183  : 
143,098 
344,289 
139,491 
(3,820 
490,472 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were:  Coffee,  worth 
$770,200.50;  gold,  $688,509.54;  and  silver,  $300,745.35.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  export  to  BYance  was  coffee,  $1,601,013.33.  To  Germany  the 
principal  export  was  also  coffee,  $937,494.37.  Cattle  hides  worth 
about  $40,000  and  indigo  of  about  $26,000  were  also  exported  to  Ger¬ 
many.  Coffee,  $196,341.75;  auriferous  silver,  $111,584.25;  and 
indigo,  $101,185.50,  were  the  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain. 
The  only  export  to  Italy  was  coffee,  $430,811.48.  The  bulk  of  the 
sugar  went  to  Panama  and  most  of  the  rubber  to  Germany  and 
France. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  interests  of  the  country  are  essentially  agricultural,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  being  coffee,  of  which  the  annual  output  amounts  to  37,500 
tons,  valued  at  approximately  $5,000,000.  A  number  of  other 
products  are  cultivated  more  or  less  extensively,  among  them  cacao, 
rubber,  balsam,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  bananas.  Formerly 
cotton  ranked  as  a  crop  of  importance  among  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  Republic,  about  $700,000  of  this  staple  being  exported,  but 
shipments  have  gradually  declined,  the  crop  yielding  in  importance 
first  to  indigo  and  later  to  coffee.  The  forests  of  the  Republic  contain 
cabinet  and  hard  woods  of  different  grades  and  qualities,  mahogany, 
cedar,  mulberry,  ironwood,  walnut,  and  laurel;  also  dyewoods, 
barks,  balsams,  gums,  and  resins.  Among  the  textile  fibers  produced 
are  henequen,  ramie,  escobilla,  cocoanut,  and  capulin.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  bred  with  profit,  especially  near  the  seacoast. 

Mining  is  a  profitable  branch  of  enterprise  conducted  to  some 
extent  in  different  sections.  Numerous  deposits  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
gold,  and  silver  are  worked,  and  other  minerals  have  been  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  richest  mineral  sections  of  the 
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Republic  are  the  Department  of  Santa  Ana,  where  veins  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  ores  are  known  to  exist,  particularly 
lead  and  copper,  and  San  Miguel,  where  active  mining  operations  are 
conducted. 

The  manufacturing  industries,  though  of  less  importance,  have 
attained  a  degress  of  progress  in  the  following  articles:  Fiber  ropes 
and  hammocks,  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  of  native  tobacco,  palm- 
leaf  mats  and  hats,  saddlery,  confectionery,  and  dairy  products. 
The  manufacture  of  textiles  is  successfully  conducted,  the  value  of 
the  cotton  and  silk  tissues  made  in  the  country  amounting  to  about 
$100,000  per  year.  The  cotton  thread  employed  in  the  elaboration 
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of  the  product  comes  principally  from  England.  Forge  iron,  furni¬ 
ture,  boots  and  shoes,  and  tanned  leather  are  also  manufactured  to 
some  extent. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  railways  of  Salvador  in  1909  comprised  156  kilometers  (97 
miles)  of  line  in  operation,  all  of  narrow  gauge.  There  is  a  section 
under  contract  between  Santa  Ana  and  the  Guatemalan  frontier, 
which  will  form  when  completed  part  of  the  great  Pan-American  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  ultimately  place  all  the  Republics  of  the  mainland  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  railway  communication  with  each  other. 
The  longest  railway  in  the  country  runs  from  the  port  of  Acajutla  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
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public,  a  distance  of  105  kilometers  (65  miles).  This  line,  which  has  14 
stations  from  terminal  to  terminal,  is  the  most  important  railway  of 
the  nation.  Another  line,  40  kilometers  (25  miles)  in  length,  connects 
Santa  Ana,  the  second  city  of  the  Republic,  with  Sitio  del  Nino.  A 
short  railway  runs  from  the  city  of  San  Salvador  to  Santo  Tecla,  a 
distance  of  18  kilometers  (11  miles).  The  operation  of  the  railway 
from  La  Ceiba  to  Ateos,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  has  been  temporarily 
abandoned.  The  branch  line  between  San  Miguel  and  La  Union,  62 
kilometers  (38  miles),  is  now  under  construction.  The  Salvador 
Railway  Company  has  established  a  weekly  steamer  service  between 
Acajutla  and  Salina  Cruz  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers,  securing  thereby  direct  service  with  Mexico,  the  United  States, 
and  Europe. 

Among  the  numerous  rivers  of  Salvador  the  most  important  are 
the  Lempa,  the  Paza,  and  the  San  Miguel,  the  first  mentioned  flowing 
tlirough  the  entire  territory  of  the  Republic,  but  all  navigable  only 
for  small  craft. 

A  number  of  picturesque  lakes  are  in  the  country.  Lake  Guijar,  the 
largest,  being  15  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide.  Lake  Ilopango  is  9 
miles  long  and  3  miles  wide.  All  are  navigable  for  small  vessels  of 
light  draft.  Lake  Coatepeque  is  a  popular  resort,  many  cottages 
there  being  owned  by  prominent  merchants  of  the  Republic. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  accessible  by  water  only  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  its  ports  being  La  Union,  El  Triunfo,  La  Concordia, 
La  Libertad,  and  Acajutla,  of  wliich  the  last  named  is  the  most 
important  and  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  Republic. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic,  San  Salvador,  can  best  be  reached  by 
rail  from  the  port  of  Acajutla. 

Several  steamship  lines,  which  touch  at  points  on  the  west  coast 
between  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  Panama,  call  at  the 
ports  of  Salvador.  The  Salvador  Railway  has  established  a  line  of 
steamers  which  ply  between  Acajutla  and  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico, 
making  the  trip  in  thirty-six  hours. 

From  Honduras  communication  is  had  by  little  gasoline  or  sailing 
vessels  plying  irregularly  from  the  port  of  Amapala  to  that  of  La 
Union;  or  by  well-beaten  trails  into  San  Miguel  from  Tegucigalpa  or 
the  western  portion  of  the  Repubhc.  From  Guatemala  there  are 
two  cart  roads  leading  to  Santa  Ana,  the  most  prominent  town  near 
the  frontier,  one  from  Zacapa  on  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railway, 
in  about  the  same  direction  that  the  projected  railway  line  will 
follow,  and  another,  from  Santa  Maria,  which  is  practically  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad. 
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During  the  first  nine  months  of  1909,  463  steamers  and  89  sailing 
vessels,  having  a  capacity  of  888,978  tons,  entered  the  ports  of 
Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La  Union,  and  El  Triunfo.  Of  these  vessels 
245  were  North  American,  153  German,  79  Salvadorean,  74  Hon- 
duranean,  and  1  Costa  Rican.  The  North  American  vessels  repre¬ 
sented  a  capacity  of  476,945  tons,  and  the  German  411,229. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  an  adherent  to  the  International 
Postal  Union.  The  latest  figures  available  showed  more  than  82 
post-offices  in  operation,  with  a  personnel  of  about  362  employees. 
The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  in  Salvador  in  1909, 
consisting  of  letters,  postal  cards,  printed  matter,  parcels,  and 
samples,  was  4,927,532,  as  compared  with  4,760,329  pieces  in  1908. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  not  failed  to  bestow  proper 
attention  on  the  betterment  and  extension  of  the  postal  and  telegraph 
services  of  the  Republic  in  carr3dng  out  its  general  scheme  of  public 
improvements.  Notwithstanding  some  natural  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered,  it  has  been  possible  to  extend  the  benefits  of  quick  communica¬ 
tion  by  post  and  wire  to  almost  every  hamlet  of  the  country  districts. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs  and 
Telephones,  there  are  now  179  telegraph  offices  and  2,479  miles  of 
telegraph  lines  in  the  Republic.  Telephone  stations  number  137, 
with  2,049  miles  of  line. 

EDUCATION. 

The  educational  system  of  Salvador  provides  for  primary,  secondary, 
high  school,  professional,  and  scientific  instruction.  In  round  numbers 
there  are  600  primary  schools  in  the  Republic  having  an  enrollment 
of  35,000  pupils,  an  average  attendance  of  25,000,  and  a  teaching  staff 
of  1,100.  National  state  normal  schools  have  been  established,  the 
one  for  girls  graduating  about  175  teachers  yearly.  Special  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Practical 
School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  higher  branches  are  taught  in  the 
National  Institute  of  San  Salvador  and  in  private  institutions 
working  under  the  authority  of  the  Government.  Besides  these, 
several  municipalities  maintain  from  their  own  funds  schools  of  the 
lower  grades,  but  in  harmony  with  the  National  system. 

The  National  Institute,  which  has  a  government  appropriation  of 
about  $10,000  per  annum  and  is  provided  with  substantial  and  well- 
equipped  buildings,  has  a  dormitory  for  50  students  and  accommo¬ 
dations  for  about  200  outside  students.  Faculties  of  medicine,  phar¬ 
macy,  and  natural  sciences  and  dental  surgery,  a  school  of  law,  and 
of  engineering  are  supported  by  the  Government  in  the  National 
University.  The  course  in  the  medical  school  covers  a  period  of  six 
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years  and  is  very  complete  and  thorough.  A  large  library  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  law  school,  an  able  faculty  is  employed,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  is  very  comprehensive,  and  the  diplomas  issued  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  enjoy  a  high  standing  throughout  Latin  America.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  maintains  in  a  liberal  manner  its  excellent  educational  system 
and  does  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  and  develop  the  same. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have,  in  addition,  been  spent  in  the 
construction  of  new  schoolhouses  and  in  the  repair  of  others. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

A  tuberculosis  sanitarium  has  been  established  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Salvador.  The  open-air  treatment  will  be  employetl,  and  methods 
for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  consumption.  The  expenses  of  the 
sanitarium  are  to  be  borne  from  appropriations  by  the  federal  and 
municipal  governments,  contributions  of  industrial  companies,  and 
donations  of  benevolent  persons  and  institutions.  A  library  will  be 
maintained  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  and  all  possible  measures  will 
be  employed  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  resident  invalids. 

In  regard  to  foreign  relations  it  was  stated  by  President  Figueroa  in 
his  annual  message  that  intercourse  with  other  nations  continued  to 
be  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  sincere  cordiality  and  friendliness.  As 
a  proof  of  this  harmony  the  invitations  received  by  the  Republic  to 
send  delegates  to  attend  the  various  international  congresses  and 
conferences  are  cited. 

The  construction  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  streets,  and  school 
buildings,  together  with  waterworks  for  the  larger  cities,  has  been 
pushed  with  as  great  vigor  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
One  of  the  more  important  public  works  which  will  be  undertaken  in 
the  near  future  is  the  building  of  a  new  national  theater  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  an  edifice  of  such  architectural  beauty  as  will 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  Republic. 

One  of  the  most  timely  improvements  made  during  the  past  year 
in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  was  the  construction  of  the  broad  and 
beautiful  avenue  of  Santa  Tecla,  which  unites  the  latter  place,  locally 
known  as  the  “City  of  Flowers,”  with  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 


July  4,  1776,  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  is  taken  as  the  birth  date  of  the  Republic.  At  that  time 
the  population  of  the  country,  about  3,000,000,  scattered  among 
13  colonies,  was  settled  in  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  near  what  is  now  the  northeastern  boundary  to  about  the 
southern  line  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  places  the  settlements 
extended  for  a  few  hundred  miles  toward  the  interior,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  not  beyond  Atlantic  tidewater.  The  area  of 
the  country  was  undetermined  for  its  western  frontier  was  a  wilderness. 

Twenty-four  years  afterwards — in  1800 — the  population  by  actual 
count  amounted  to  5,308,483,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  northern, 
western,  and  southern  boundaries  having  been  determined,  its  area 
was  843,246  square  miles.  This  gave  a  population  of  6.3  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  public  debt  then  amounted  to  something  over  $80,000,000, 
and  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  was  about 
$16,000,000. 

One  hundred  and  nine  years  afterwards,  in  1909,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  the  area 
of  the  country,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  outlying  islands,  was 
3,026,789  square  miles;  the  population  88,566,034;  the  public  debt 
over  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  gold  and  silver  circulation  $803,657,396, 
of  which  nearly  $600,000,000  was  gold.  In  1909  there  were  29.16 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

Prior  to  1821  the  statistics  of  foreign  immigration  into  the  United 
States  were  incomplete,  and  no  reliable  deductions  can  be  made  from 
them.  The  immigration  of  permanent  settlers,  however,  was  very 
small.  Since  1821,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1909,  27,025,893 
foreigners,  nearly  all  of  whom  became  permanent  residents  of  the 
country,  arrived  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number  7,747,325  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  from  Ireland ;  5,358,265  were  from  Germany ;  2,918,064 
from  Austria-Hungary;  2,329,109  from  Russia;  and  1,172,177  from 
British  North  America.  Every  country  in  Europe  contributed  immi¬ 
gration  to  the  United  States.  The  total  of  European  immigration 
is  24,605,362.  Exclusive  of  British  North  America,  North  and 
South  America,  including  the  islands,  have  contributed  321,779; 
Asia,  605,259;  Africa,  Oceania,  and  the  rest  of  the  w'orld,  288,134. 

Two-tliirds  of  the  immigration  from  the  Dual  Empire  was  from 
Hungary,  and  has  arrived  within  the  last  decade.  The  immigration 
from  Italy  is  also  recent,  over  1,800,000  having  arrived  in  the  coun- 
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try  since  the  beginning  of  1901.  The  immigration  from  Russia  is 
for  the  most  part  Jewish,  over  1 ,400,000  coming  since  the  beginning 
of  1901. 

FINANCE. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Federal  Goverment  for  the  year  1909 
were  $637,773,105. .36.  The  ordinary  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  were  $670,506,889.07. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Government  were  derived  from  cus¬ 
toms,  $329,343,474.99;  internal  revenue,  $254,977,391.26;  and  miscel¬ 
laneous,  $53,452,299.1 1 .  The  miscellaneous  receipts  included,  among 
other  items,  coinage,  sales  of  public  lands,  consular  and  other  fees, 
taxes  on  national  banks,  reimbursements  by  railways,  immigrant 
fund,  etc. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  were:  Civil  and  miscellaneous,  $186,- 
153,222.85;  War  Department,  $164,386,429.45;  Navy  Department, 
$121,472,363.80;  Indians,  $13,977,774.99;  pensions,  $162,799,115.19; 
and  interest  on  public  debt,  $21,717,982.79. 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  were 
$333,043,800,  the  greatest  amount  ever  received  by  the  Government 
in  any  one  year  from  this  particular  source  of  revenue. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1908  were:  Customs, 
$267,107,651.20;  internal  revenue,  $245,532,114.94;  and  miscella¬ 
neous,  $60,344,226.55;  total  of  ordinary  receipts,  $572,983,992.69. 

The  disbursements  were:  Civil  and  miscellaneous,  $182,373,598.73  ; 
War  Department,  $156,904,045.47;  Navy  Department,  $118,513,- 
709.63;  Indians,  $16,231,048.73;  pensions,  $160,494,018.65;  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  $21,565,609.81;  total,  $656,082,031.02. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal,  not  included  in 
the  above  statement,  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  $33,521,342.18, 
which  was  $415,000  less  than  the  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  receipts  from  the  Post-Office  Department,  also  not  included 
in  the^ above  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
were  $203,562,383.07.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were 
$223,063,845.47,  showing  a  deficit  in  this  department  of  over 
$19,500,000. 

On  June  30,  1910,  the  total  outstanding  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  $1,296,939,969.04.  Of  this,  $913,317,490  represented  the 
interest-bearing  debt,  as  follows: 


1 

Debt. 

When  I 
Issued.  1 

Rate.  1 

Total 

outstanding. 

Consols  of  1930 . 

Loan  011908-1918 . 

Loan  of  1925 . 

Panama  canal  loan; 

Series  1906 . 

i 

1  1900 

i  1898 
1895-1896 

!  1906 

'  1908 

2  per  cent . 

3  per  cent . 

j  4  per  cent . 

1  2  per  cent . 

1  .„do . 

(646,250,150 

63,945,460 

118,489,900 

54,631,980 

30,000,000 

1 . ' 

913,317,490 
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Of  the  total  debt,  $2,124,895.26  represents  matured  bonds,  on 
which  interest  has  ceased,  but  which  bonds  have  not  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  payment. 

Of  the  total  debt,  $381,497,583.78  represents  the  obUgations  of  the 
United  States,  not  offset  by  cash  in  the  Treasury,  on  account  of  paper- 
money  circulation. 

Xot  included  in  the  statement  of  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
United  States  are  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  and  Treasury  notes 
which,  together  with  the  national-bank  notes,  make  up  the  bulk 
of  the  paper-money  circulation  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  gold 
certificates  outstanding  was  .$862,936,869,  silver  certificates  $489,- 
117,000,  Treasury  notes  $3,672,000;  total,  $1,355,725,869.  These 
certificates  and  notes  are  secured  by  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  coin 
and  bullion  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  the 
issue. 

The  cash  in  the  Treasury  on  June  30,  1910,  not  including  trust 
funds  held  as  security  for  paper  circulation,  amounted  to  $250,490,- 
783.79.  Of  this  amount,  $150,000,000  was  the  reserve  fund,  and  the 
remainder  represents  the  balance  of  the  general  fund. 

In  addition  to  gold  and  silver  certificates,  the  actual  gold  and  silver 
circulation  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  about  $800,000,000.  Of 
this,  about  $600,000,000  was  gold. 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1909  amounted 
to  $3,203,815,851,  of  which  $1,475,612,580  was  imports  and 
$1,728,203,271  was  exports.  These  figures  show  a  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  $252,590,691.  The  figures  for  the  year 
1908  were:  Imports,  $1,116,374,087;  exports,  $1,752,835,447;  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade,  $636,461,360.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports 
for  the  year  amoimting  to  $359,238,493  and  a  loss  in  exports  of 
$24,632,176.  The  loss  in  the  trade  balance  was  therefore  $383,870,669. 

The  imports  by  world  divisions  for  the  two  years  were  as  follows: 


19080 

1909.0 

1 

1908.O 

1909.O 

$548,882,652 
224,623, 181 
132,431,434 
171,872,915 

$763,704,486 
277,863,210 
193,202,131  ; 
190,717,086  i 

1 

$23,410,637 

15,153,268 

$32,537,638 

17,588,029 

1,116,374,087 

1,475,612,580 

a  Of  the  Imports  for  1909.  $699,799,771  were  free  Imports  and  $775,812,809  paid  customs  duties.  The 
figures  for  1908  were:  Free,  $504,644,541;  dutiable,  $611,729,546. 


The  principal  European  countries  contributing  were:  The  United 
Kingdom,  $247,474,104;  Germany,  $161,951,673;  France, 
$132,069,748;  Italy,  $50,149,434;  Belgium,  $36,236,568;  Holland, 
$30,905,712;  and  Switzerland,  $25,814,662. 
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As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  a  gain  in  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  of  about  S75,000,000;  France,  $43,000,000; 
Germany,  $23,000,000;  Belgium,  $16,000,000;  Holland,  $11,000,000; 
Italy,  $7,000,000;  Switzerland,  $4,000,000. 

The  principal  countries  of  North  America  from  which  imports  were 
received  were:  Cuba,  $107,334,716;  Canada,  $87,311,881;  Mexico, 
$52,578,454;  Central  America,  $12,461,596;  British  West  Indies, 
$11,359,440.  The  gain  in  Cuban  imports  was  about  $28,000,000;  in 
Canadian,  about  $16,000,000;  in  Mexican,  $10,000,000;  in  Central 
American,  $1,000,000;  and  in  British  West  Indian,  $500,000. 

The  principal  countries  of  SouthAmerica  contributing  to  theUnited 
States  imports  were:  Brazil,  $117,062,725;  Argentina,  $27,080,231; 
Chile,  $16,700,994;  Venezuela,  $7,772,851;  Colombia,  $7,303,503; 
Peru,  $7,164,264;  and  Uruguay,  $5,708,814.  The  gain  in  imports 
from  Brazil  amounted  to  about  $36,000,000;  from  Argentina,  about 
$14,000,000;  from  Chile,  about  $4,000,000;  from  Colombia,  about 
$500,000;  from  Venezuela,  about  $700,000;  from  Peru,  about 
$1,300,000;  and  from  Uruguay,  about  $3,600,000. 

The  principal  Asiatic  countries  contributing  to  United  States 
imports  were:  The  British  East  Indies,  including  India,  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements,  and  islands,  but  excepting  Hongkong,  $69,438,375;  Japan, 
$68,116,656;  Chinese  Empire,  including  Hongkong  and  British, 
French,  German,  and  Japanese  leased  territory,  $31,765,303;  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  $10,389,864.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the 
British  East  Indies  was  about  $16,000,000;  from  Japan,  about 
$4,000,000;  from  China,  about  $7,000,000;  and  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  $12,000.  Australia  and  Tasmania  furnished  $14,305,201  in 
1909,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  $13,556,916.  This  was  a  gain  for 
Australia  and  Tasmania  of  nearly  $5,000,000,  and  for  the  Philippines 
of  over  $4,000,000. 

The  two  African  countries  which  furnished  the  great  bulk  of 
imports  to  the  United  States  were:  Egypt,  $12,665,454,  a  gain  of 
$600,000;  and  British  Africa,  $3,180,909,  a  gain  of  $700,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1909  were  as  follows: 


Hides  and  skins .  $103, 758, 277 

Sugar .  90, 296, 895 

Coffee .  86, 524, 006 

Rubber,  crude .  83, 682, 013 

Raw  silk .  75, 512, 401 

Cotton,  manufactiu-ed .  68,380,700 

Wool,  unmanufactured .  55,530,366 

Manufactured  fibers  (except  cotton  and  linen) .  54, 860, 698 

Wood  and  manufactures .  50, 294, 509 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones .  43, 620, 591 

Copper .  39, 642, 679 

Fruits  and  nuts .  34, 603, 684 
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Unmanufactured  fibers  (except  cotton  and  linen) .  $33, 511,  C96 

Silk  manufactures .  32, 963, 162 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures .  30, 516, 536 

Tin,  unmanufactured .  27,559,937 

Spirits,  wines,  etc .  26,  745,  789 

Leaf  tobacco .  25, 897, 650 

Flu'S .  24,045,678 

Wool,  manufactured .  22,052,712 

Oils .  18,510,117 

Paper  and  manufactures .  18, 149, 333 

Art  works .  16, 845, 919 

Tea . • .  16,553,032 

Leather  and  manufactures .  16, 270, 406 

Cotton,  raw .  15,058,262 

Cacao,  crude .  13,  358,  534 

Nitrate  of  soda .  13, 281, 629 

Gums .  13,241,060 

Vegetables . .  13, 189,  603 

Fish .  12,748,378 

Feathers .  12,  005,  739 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware .  10,542,857 


Of  the  art  works  importeil,  S7,503,7SO  were  from  France,  and 
•SO, 029, 693  from  En^lantl. 

Of  fiunis,  the  principal  were:  Shellac,  S3,92o,9G2;  varnish  gums, 
82,016,576;  and  chicle,  82,142,609. 

About  84,400,000  worth  of  cacao  was  from  South  America,  and 
83,500,000  from  the  AVest  Indies. 

Of  coffee,  over  866,000,000  was  imported  from  Brazil,  over 
89,000,000  from  other  South  American  countries,  and  84,000,000 
from  Central  America. 

Copper  ore  to  the  value  of  over  89,000,000  came  principally  from 
Mexico  and  South  America.  Kefmed  copper  valued  at  over  89,000,- 
000  was  imported  from  Mexico,  over  84,000,000  from  Peru,  83,400,000 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  over  83,000,000  from  Japan. 

The  principal  import  of  raw  cotton  was  from  Egypt,  812,000,000 
Of  manufactured  cotton  the  principal  imjiorts  were:  Cotton  cloths, 
810,726,461,  of  which  88,645,000  came  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
white  goods,  87,486,932,  of  which  86,971,515  came  from  Germany; 
laces,  embroideries,  etc.,  837,440,210,  of  which  814,460,876  came 
from  Switzerland,  over  89,000,000  from  France,  nearly  87,000,000 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  86,000,000  from  Germany. 

The  value  of  uncut  diamonds  imported  was  nearly  89,000,000,  of 
which  more  than  half  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  nearly 
82,0(K),000  from  Belgium.  Cut  diamonds  worth  over  827,000,000  were . 
imported,  over  811,300,000  coming  from  Holland,  over  $10,300,000 
from  Belgium,  and  nearly  84,000,000  from  France.  Other  precious 
stones  to  the  amount  of  86,970,864  were  imported,  of  which  82,417,- 
723  were  from  France  and  over  81,000,000  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  principal  imports  of  earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware  were  from 
Germany,  $3,721,000;  next  in  order  came  the  United  Kingdom, 
$2,700,000,  arul  France,  $1,800,000. 

Haw  flax  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  $2,712,469,  nearly  one- 
half  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom;  jute  to  the  value  of 
$10,216,427,  of  which  about  two-thirds  came  from  the  East  Indies; 
manila,  $10,216,427,  practically  all  from  the  Philippines;  and  sisal, 
$10,800,481,  practically  all  from  Mexico. 

Of  manufactureil  fibers,  burlaps,  jute,  and  yarn  worth  over 
$16,000,000  came  from  the  East  Indies,  and  flax,  hemp,  and  ramie 
goods,  worth  nearly  $17,000,000,  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  fruits  and  nuts,  the  banana  import  was  $11,892,073,  of  which 
over  $5,800,000  was  from  Central  America,  $4,700,000  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  nearly  $1,000,000  from  Cuba.  Of  lemons 
valued  at  $2,741,000,  practically  the  whole  importation  was  from 
Italy.  The  walnut  importation  was  worth  over  $3,000,000. 

The  value  of  imported  unmanufactured  furs  was  $12,706,952. 
Over  one-third  of  this  amount  was  from  Germany,  and  $2,820,000 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufactured  furs  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  $11,330,726;  of  this,  .$4,000,000  was  from  Germany, 
$3,800,000  from  France,  and  $1,671,000  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  hides  anti  skins,  the  goatskin  import  was  $29,828,000,  of 
which  $10,700,000  was  from  the  East  Indies,  and  about  $2,500,000 
each  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  cattle  hides 
imported  were  worth  .$38,161,362,  of  which  amount  $17,586,035  was 
from  South  America.  The  calfskin  import  was  worth  $12,272,774. 

Of  the  rubber  imports,  over  $43,000,000  was  from  Brazil,  $13,900,000 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $7,250,000  from  Mexico,  and  $4,225,000 
from  Germany. 

Of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  iron  ore  was  imported 
worth  $4,630,084,  more  than  half  of  which  came  from  Cuba,  and  pig 
iron  worth  over  $5,000,000,  the  great  bulk  coming  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Tin  plates  worth  $3,740,527  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  principal  leather  import  was  gloves,  $8,140,221.  Of  this 
amount,  over  $3,000,000  each  came  from  France  and  Germany. 

Under  oils,  $2,750,000  worth  of  cocoanut  oil  was  imported, 
$4,800,000  worth  of  olive  oil,  and  $3,850,000  worth  of  palm  oil. 

Of  raw  silk,  $42,306,000  came  from  Japan,  $17,837,000  from  Italy, 
and  $11,042,000  from  China.  Of  silk  manufactures,  about  one-half 
came  from  France,  over  $6,000,000  from  Germany,  $4,422,000  from 
Switzerland,  $2,850,000  from  Japan,  and  $2,585,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  total  amount  of  malt  liquors  imported  was  $3,300,375,  and  of 
spirits,  $8,546,065.  Of  the  latter,  $3,670,000  came  from  France, 
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ami  $2,746,601  from  Great  Britain.  Sparkling  wines  worth  over 
$8,500,000  were  imported,  practically  all  from  France.  Still  wines 
worth  $6,211,567  came  from  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  in  about 
equal  quantities. 

Of  the  sugar  importation,  $78,427,206  came  from  Cuba,  $6,195,539 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  $2,321,297  from  the  Philippines. 

Tea  worth  $7,600,000  was  imported  from  Japan,  $2,787,000  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $3,336,000  from  China. 

Tin  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  amount  of  $14,902,944, 
and  from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  amount  of  $11,243,863. 

Leaf  tobacco  worth  $14,794,000  was  imported  from  Cuba, 
$5,665,000  from  Holland,  and  $2,127,000  from  Turkey. 

Wool  was  im])orted  in  three  classes:  “Clothing  wool”  worth  over 
$31,000,000,  of  which  $12,550,000  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$8,700,000  from  Australia,  and  $6,000,000  from  Argentina;  “comb¬ 
ing  wool”  worth  $7,655,157,  nearly  all  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
“carpet  wool”  worth  $16,706,728,  $4,500,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $3,918,000  from  China,  nearly  $2,000,000  from  Russia, 
and  $1,500,000  from  Turkey.  The  amount  of  wool  manufactures 
imported  was  $22,058,712.  Of  this,  over  $4,500,000  was  carpets, 
about  $1,000,000  from  Asia,  and  the  remainder  from  Europe.  Nearly 
$6,000,000  of  wool  cloth  was  imported,  of  which  $3,380,000  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $1,500,000  from  Germany,  and  $600,000  from 
Belgium.  Of  $8,637,000  of  women’s  and  children’s  dress  goods, 
$3,580,000  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $2,604,000  from  France, 
and  $2,407,000  from  Germany. 

The  United  States  exports  by  world  divisions  for  the  two  years, 
1908  and  1909,  were  as  follows: 


1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

1 

1909. 

Europe . 

Nortn  America . 

South  America . 

Asia . 

*1,233,974,092 

294,002,000 

70,597,035 

86,042,151 

*1,109,672,320 

344,707,013 

83,509,047 

07,930,550 

1 

1  Oceania . 

1  Africa . 

Total . 

*43,210,135 

18,408,774 

1,752,835,447 

*45, 199,431 
17,124,298 

1,728,203,271 

There  was  a  loss  in  exports  to  Europe  of  over  $64,300,000,  to  Asia 
of  nearly  $19,000,000,  and  to  Africa  of  nearly  $1,300,000.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  gain  in  exports  to  other  countries  in  both  the 
Americas,  over  $50,700,000  to  North  America  and  nearly  $7,000,000 
to  South  America;  and  a  gain  of  nearly  $2,000,000  to  Oceania. 

The  principal  European  countries  receiving  American  exports 
for  the  year  1909  were:  The  United  Kingdom,  $521,281,999; 
Germany,  $247,310,084;  France,  $126,361,959;  Holland,  $89,121,124; 
Italy,  $56,850,502;  Belgium,  $44,447,380;  Spain,  $17,222,347; 
Austria-Hungary,  $15,883,968;  Russia,  $15,247,047;  Denmark, 
$14,688,819. 
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Compared  with  the  precediiifi;  year,  there  was  a  loss  in  tlie  exports 
to  the  United  Kin<^dom  of  S33,460,()0(),  to  Germany  of  $10,710,000, 
to  Holland  of  $9,210,000,  to  Italy  of  $4,185,000,  to  Belgium  of 
$3,185,000,  to  Spain  of  $4,080,000,  to  Russia  of  $2,714,000,  and  to 
Denmark  of  $4,555,000.  There  was  a  gain  in  exports  to  France  of 
$9,507,000,  and  to  Austria-Hungary  of  $734,000. 

The  princijial  North  American  countries  receiving  Ihiited  States 
exports  were:  Canada,  $187,730,100;  Mexico,  $53,512,947;  Cuba, 
$48,217,689;  Panama,  $19,014,196;  British  West  Indies,  $11,431,536; 
Haiti,  $4,443,988;  Newfoundland,  $3,708,300;  Costa  Rica,  $2,841,343; 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  $2,500,959. 

There  was  a  gain  in  exports  to  Canada  of  $34,105,000,  to  Mexico 
of  $7,051,000,  to  Cuba  of  $5,767,000,  to  Panama  of  $2,214,000,  to 
Haiti  of  $943,000,  and  to  Costa  Rica  of  $645,000.  There  was  a  lo.ss 
in  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  of  $636,000,  to  Newfoundland 
of  $465,000;  and  to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  $223,000. 

The  principal  countries  of  South  America  receiving  United  States 
exports  were:  Argentina,  $36,287,201;  Brazil,  $19,765,836;  Chile, 
$6,787,557;  Peru,  $4,371,088;  Uruguay,  $4,016,105;  Colombia, 
$3,472,632,  and  Venezuela,  $2,529,669. 

There  was  a  gain  in  exports  to  Argentina  of  $2,767,000,  to  Brazil 
of  $2,792,000,  to  Chile  of  $1,414,000,  and  to  Ihuguay  of  $881,000. 
There  was  a  loss  in  exjiorts  to  Peru  of  $1,444,000,  to  Colombia  of 
$217,000,  and  to  Venezuela  of  $36,000. 

The  principal  Asiatic  countries  imj)orting  goods  from  the  United 
States  were:  China,  including  Hongkong  and  the  British,  French, 
German,  and  Japanese  leased  territories,  $27,229,423;  Japan, 
$23,471,837;  British  East  Indies,  $9,709,232;  Dutch  East  Indies, 
$2,620,663. 

There  was  a  loss  in  ex))orts  to  China  of  $5,889,000,  to  Japan  of 
$10,153,000,  and  to  British  East  Indies  of  $1,967,000,  and  a  gain  to 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  of  $345,000. 

In  Oceania,  Australia  and  Tasmania  took  $25,501,199  of  United 
States  exports,  the  Philippine  Islands  $13,791,095,  and  New  Zealand 
$5,216,820. 

There  was  a  loss  in  exports  to  Australia  and  Tasmania  of  $971,000 
and  to  New  Zealand  of  $925,000,  and  a  gain  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  $3,880,000. 

In  Africa,  British  South  Africa  took  $8,453,439;  Portuguese 
Africa,  $2,709,202;  and  British  West  Africa,  $2,067,304. 

There  was  a  gain  in  exports  to  British  South  Africa  of  $1,285,000 
and  to  British  West  Africa  of  $17,000,  and  a  loss  to  Portuguese  Africa 
of  $1,917,000. 
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The  principal  articles  of  export,  by  "roups,  for  the  year  1909,  were 


as  follows ; 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of .  ?496,  334,  428 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of . .  159, 045, 664 

Meat  and  dairy  products .  151, 964, 037 

Breadstuffs .  139,460,593 

Oils .  126,350,916 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of .  94,  819, 956 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of .  72, 312, 880 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of .  47, 146,415 

Coal  and  coke .  41,  774, 191 

Leaf  tobacco .  36, 844, 121 

Agricultural  implements .  27,327,428 

Live  animals .  20,795,138 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines .  20,  330,  335 

Dried  cakes  and  meal . .  _  20, 245, 818 

Fruits  and  nuts .  18, 707, 670 

Cars,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles .  16, 674, 036 

Naval  stores .  16, 103, 076 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of .  15,280,541 

Furs  and  fur  skins . 11,506,355 

Electrical  apparatus,  phonographs,  etc .  10, 332, 720 


The  leadin"  purchasers  of  agricultural  implements  were;  Argentina, 
$5,672,000;  Russia,  $4,886,000;  France,  $3,728,000;  Canada,  $2,588,- 
000;  Germany,  $1,515,000;  Australia,  $1,058,000. 

In  live  animals,  there  were  exported  187,957  cattle,  worth  $16,274,- 
250;  11,886  hogs,  worth  $76,515;  23,428  horses,  worth  $3,334,455; 
4,162  mules,  worth  $561,870;  and  54,613  sheep,  worth  $265,356. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cattle,  $15,490,000,  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  most  of  the  hogs  to  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda.  The  horses 
were  exported  principally  to  Canada,  over  18,600,  worth  $2,240,000. 
Horses  to  the  number  of  1,800,  worth  $312,800  went  to  Mexico,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  sheep  to  Canada. 

The  principal  items  under  breadstuffs  w'ere:  Indian  corn,  over 
36,000,000  bushels,  worth  $25,444,990;  of  this  amount,  $9,800,000 
w’ent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $3,810,000  to  Canada,  $3,712,000  to 
Holland,  and  $3,170,000  to  Germany;  oats,  1,272,000  bushels,  worth 
$672,469,  of  which  the  Philippines  purchased  over  one-half  and  Cuba 
236,000  bushels,  worth  $117,782;  wheat,  48,500,000  bushels,  worth 
$50,576,602,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  $22,909,000, 
Germany  $6,830,000,  and  Belgium  $6,764,000;  wheat  flour,  9,688,000 
bushels,  worth  $49,953,000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  purchased 
3,657,000  barrels,  worth  $18,924,000,  the  British  West  Indies 
$4,223,000,  Cuba  $4,279,000,  Holland  $4,332,000,  and  China 
$3,432,000. 

In  cars,  carriages,  and  vehicles  there  were  exported  automobiles 
worth  $6,889,031,  of  which  $2,437,000  went  to  Canada,  $2,059,000  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  $846,000  to  France.  Railway  cars  worth 
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$3,990,927  were  exported,  $705,298  to  Mexico,  $650,825  to  South 
America,  and  $548,829  to  Canada.  Bicycles  to  the  value  of  $610,616 
were  exported,  of  which  $114,000  worth  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines,  the  principal  exports  were: 
Proprietary  medicines,  $5,692,722;  ginseng,  $1,472,095;  and  acetate 
of  lime,  $1,280,687. 

Of  coal  and  coke,  there  were  exported  2,842,714  tons  of  anthracite, 
worth  $14,141,468;  9,693,843  tons  of  bituminous,  worth  $24,300,050; 
and  895,461  tons  of  coke,  worth  $3,332,673.  Practically  all  of  the 
anthracite  coal,  over  $2,800,000,  went  to  Canada.  Of  the  bituminous, 
nearly  7,000,000  tons,  worth  $16,667,126,  also  went  to  Canada; 
614,000  tons,  worth  $1,950,565,  to  Mexico;  and  695,000  tons,  worth 
$1,908,243,  to  Cuba. 

Under  .copper,  ore,  matte,  ami  rogulus  was  exported  worth 
$1,235,316,  principally  to  Mexico  and  Canada,  innearly  equal  amounts. 
Copper  in  ])igs,  ingots,  bars,  plates,  etc.,  was  exported  to  the  value 
of  $89,367,455.  Of  this  amount,  $26,719,105  went  to  Holland, 
$20,205,369  to  England,  $18,227,800  to  Germany,  and  $12,192,119 
to  France.  The  value  of  other  maunfactured  copper  exported  was 
$3,217,185. 

Unmanufactured  cotton  to  the  value  of  $461,919,516  was  exported. 
Of  this  amount,  $179,548,271  went  to  Great  Britain,  $128,434,962  to 
Germany,  $73,215,186  to  France,  $27,360,613  to  Italy,  $11,105,843  to 
Spain,  $8,604,372  to  Belgium,  $8,255,442  to  Canada,  $8,207,707  to 
Japan,  $4,123,305  to  Russia,  and  $3,407,000  to  Mexico. 

Of  manufactured  cotton,  the  export  of  cloths  was  $23,050,260.  Of 
this  amount,  $9,070,961  went  to  China,  $2,598,472  to  the  West  Indies 
(except  Cuba),  $1,610,176  to  Central  America,  and  $1,363,042  to 
Cuba.  Cotton  clothing  was  exported  worth  $5,040,542.  Of  this 
amount,  Canada  received  $1,395,357;  United  Kingdom,  $736,946; 
Central  America,  .$681,295;  and  Australia,  $415,368. 

Of  fruits  and  nuts,  the  j)rincipal  exports  were  dried  and  green 
apples,  dried  apricots,  oranges,  j)runes,  and  canned  fruits.  Of  these 
articles  there  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,514,834;  to 
Canada,  $4,946,682;  to  Germany,  .$3,525,871;  and  to  Holland, 
$1,570,178. 

The  principal  export  of  furs  and  skins  was:  To  the  United  Kingdom, 
$4,152,977;  Germany,  $3,802,950;  Canada,  $2,461,703;  and  France, 
$777,387. 

Electrical  apparatus  worth  $7,063,804  was  exported:  $1,958,412  to 
Canada,  $1,190,276  to  Brazil,  $824,578  to  Mexico,  $571,343  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  $418,924  to  Cuba,  $292,252  to  the  Philippines,  and 
$260,161  to  Argentina.  The  export  of  phonographs,  graphophones, 
etc.,  amounted  to  $1,195,828,  the  greater  amount  of  which  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  export  of  iron  ore  amounted  to  $1,365,325;  pig  iron,  $1,036,267 ; 
steel  bars  and  rods,  $3,524,297 ;  and  steel  billets  and  ingots,  $2,401,091. 
Of  the  last  named,  about  four-fifths  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  remainder  to  Canada.  Steel  rails  worth  $8,519,293  were  exported, 
of  which  $2,911,710  went  to  South  America,  $1,850,592  to  Germany, 
$1,369,240  to  Asia,  $954,798  to  Canada,  $742,601  to  Mexico,  and 
$665,284  to  Central  America.  Structural  iron  and  steel  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  $4,408,197,  of  which  $1,752,000  went  to  Canada, 
$483,927  to  Mexico,  $414,590  to  Japan,  $389,313  to  Cuba,  and 
$312,801  to  South  America.  There  was  exported  fence  and  other 
wire  worth  $7,836,564,  of  which  Canada  received  $2,218,000;  Argen¬ 
tina,  $1,188,173;  Australia,  $1,037,487;  Mexico,  $759,321;  Cuba, 
$528,821.  Builders’  hardware,  saws,  and  tools  worth  $12,937,067 
were  ex])orted,  of  which  $2,231,860  went  to  Canada,  $1,772,554  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  $1,322,903  to  Australia,  $962,914  to  Mexico, 
$924,044  to  Argentina,  and  $794,050  to  Germany. 

Electrical  machinery  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $5,963,746,  of 
which  $1,020,012  went  to  Japan,  $674,672  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$669,007  to  Mexico,  $623,121  to  Canada,  .$450,526  to  Brazil,  and 
$450,026  toCentral  America.  Of  $4,601 ,663  in  metal-working  machin¬ 
ery,  the  United  Kingdom  received  $1,243,024;  Germany,  $1,237,357; 
and  France,  $475,844.  Sewing  machines  worth  $6,559,105  were 
exported,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  received  $1,398, 253;  Germany 
$1,073,639;  Argentina,  .$534,288;  West  Indies,  $566,927;  and  Holland, 
$515,301.  Of  locomotives  valued  at  $3,739,710,  the  United  Kingdom 
received  $782,796;  Mexico,  $496,440;  Canada,  $199,977,  and  Central 
America,  $185,170. 

There  were  $7,325,070  worth  of  typewTiting  machines  exported,  of 
which  tlie United  Kingdom  purchased  $1 ,726,1 10;  Germany,  $982,739; 
Russia,  $756,134;  France,  $729,886;  and  Holland,  $614,749.  Of  pipes 
and  fittings  valued  at  $9,375,369,  Mexico  received  $1 ,941,050;  Canada, 
$1,360,000;  Belgium,  .$839,898;  and  Cuba,  $907,637. 

Of  leather  and  manufactures,  sole  leather  to  the  amount  of 
$6,979,545  was  exported,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Of  upper  leather,  valued  at  $19,050,737,  more  than  half  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  $1,417,095  to  Germany,  and  $1,357,872  to 
France.  Of  $11,443,225  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  Cuba  received 
$3,907,473;  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,834,413;  Mexico,  $1,355,537; 
Canada,  $1,173,560;  Central  America,  $827,655;  West  Indies  (other 
than  Cuba),  $602,848;  South  America,  $539,234;  Germany,  $535,795. 

Of  meat  and  dair}'  products,  bacon  valued  at  $23,318,162  was 
exported,  of  which  over  $20,000,000  ■went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  United  Kingdom  also  received  over  $19,000,000  worth  of  hams 
and  shoulders  out  of  a  total  of  $21,937,171.  Lard  to  the  value  of 
$48,770,370  was  exported,  of  which  $19,178,264  went  to  the  United 
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Ivin^dom,  S14,880,901  to  Germany,  84,099,050  to  Holland,  $8,225,658 
to  Cuba,  $1,530,433  to  South  America,  $1,256,878  to  Canada.  Of  a 
total  of  $6,146,922  worth  of  lard  substitutes,  Cuba  received  $2,149,493 
and  the  United  Kingdom  $2,045,020.  Oleo  and  oleomargarine  to  the 
value  of  $17,750,059  was  e.vported,  $7,250,364  to  Holland,  $3,699,958 
to  Germain^,  and  $3,193,203  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  export  of 
butter  amounted  to  $699,460,  going  chiefly  to  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Cheese  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $486,855, 
nearly  $200,000  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $81,000  to 
Central  America,  and  over  $100,000  to  the  West  Indies.  The  con¬ 
densed-milk  export  was  valued  at  something  over  $1,000,000. 

Of  naval  stores,  resin  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $8,211,650.  Of 
this  amount,  $2,230,000  was  shipped  to  Germany,  $2,050,000  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  $700,000  to  Ilolland,  $650,000  to  Brazil,  and 
$420,000  to  Argentina.  The  e.xport  of  spirits  of  turpentine  amounted 
to  $7,779,728;  of  this  amount,  $3,090,000  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$1,320,000  to  Germany,  $1,000,000  to  Belgium,  nearly  $1,000,000  to 
Holland,  and  about  $500,000  to  Canada. 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  cake  was  exported  to  the  amount  of 
$16,660,700,  of  which  amount  Germany  took  nearly  $4,000,000, 
Denmark  $3,600,000,  and  the  United  Kingdom  $1,425,000.  The 
flaxseed  cake  and  meal  exported  was  nearly  $9,000,000,  of  which 
Belgium  purchased  nearly  half  and  Holland  $3,500,000. 

The  animal  and  fish  oil  export  amounted  to  $827,971,  and  the  crude 
mineral  oil  export  to  $6,567,749,  of  which  latter  France  purchased 
$1,370,044  and  Mexico,  $1,219,356.  The  refined  mineral  oil  export 
was  $97,270,841.  Of  this  the  amount  of  naphtha  exported  was 
$5,799,994,  and  of.illuminating  oil,  $67,814,406.  Of  the  latter,  the 
United  Kiingdom  took  $10,177,000;  Germany,  $6,695,000;  Holland, 
$6,647,000;  China,  $5,931,000;  Japan,  $4,385,000;  Australia,  $3,264,- 
000;  British  East  Indies,  $3,167,000;  Brazil,  $3,143,000;  Belgium, 
$2,570,000;  Argentina,  $2,064,000;  Chile,  $817,149,  and  other  South 
American  countries,  $1,324,225.  Of  lubricating  and  paraffin  oils,  the 
amount  exported  was  $20,016,107.  Of  this  amount  the  United  King¬ 
dom  took  $5,142,000;  France,  $2,607,000;  Germany,  $2,527,000;  Bel¬ 
gium,  $1,190,000;  and  Argentina,  $567,000.  The  amount  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  exported  was  $21,684,355,  of  which  $19,684,355  was 
cotton-seed  oil,  and  of  this  Holland  took  $3,951,000;  Italy,  $3,583,000; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,940,000;  Cuba,  $1,772,000;  France,  $1,622,000. 

The  total  paper  export  was  $15,280,541,  of  which  over  $6,500,000 
was  books,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter.  Of  this  last  amount, 
Canada  took  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $1,382,000. 
The  printing  paper  export  was  over  $2,830,000,  of  which  more  than 
half  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $236,000  to  Cuba,  $221,000  to 
Argentina,  and  $168,000  to  Chile. 
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Of  leaf  tobacco,  tlie  United  Kingdom  was  a  purchaser  to  the 
amount  of  $13,067,000;  Germany,  $4,961,000;  Italy,  $4,712,000; 
France,  $2,836,000;  Ilolland,  $1,795,000;  South  America,  $1,514,000; 
Belgium,  $1,271,000;  and  Canada,  $1,191,000. 

Logs,  firewood  and  timber,  hewed  and  sawed,  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  $13,600,576.  Of  this,  the  United  Kingdom  took  $5,659,- 
000;  Germany,  $1,209,000;  Holland,  $1,508,000;  Canada,  $1,248,000; 
Mexico,  $858,000;  Central  America,  $416,000;  and  Argentina, 
$214,000.  Of  the  lumber  exports,  boards,  deals,  joists,  etc.,  amounted 
to  .$32,856,078.  Of  this  amount,  the  United'  Kingdom  received 
$6,121,000;  Argentina,  $4,696,000;  Canada,  $3,770,000;  Holland, 
$2,104,000;  Belgium,  $1,854,000;  Germany,  $1,680,000;  Cuba, 
$1,660,000;  Mexico,  $1,576,000;  Brazil,  .$628,000;  Chile,  $291,000; 
other  South  American  countries,  $1,429,000;  and  Australia, 
$1,614,000.  The  furniture  export  amounted  to  $4,883,464.  Of  this 
amount,  $786,000  went  to  Canada,  $672,000  to  Argentina,  $618,000 
to  Mexico,  $606,000  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $537,000  to  Cuba. 

AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY,  AND  FISHERIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  total  export  trade  in  agricultural 
products  does  not  tend  to  increase,  but  to  the  contrary  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  in  the  future  decrease,  the  total  value  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  increases  enormously.  The  country  is 
beginning  to  consume  its  surplus  and  may,  in  the  near  future,  require 
the  total  amount  thereof  and  even  more.  The  following  table  shows 
’the  total  value  of  farm  production  for  the  year  1880  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  beginning  with  1900,  and  also  the  total  amount  of  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  and  imports  for  the  same  years: 


Year. 

Farm  produc¬ 
tion. 

Agricultural 

exports. 

A^cultural 

unports. 

1880 . 

$2,212,541,000 

$694,315,497 

$314,617,480 

1900.. . 

5,017,000,000 

844,616,530 

420,139,288 

1901 . 

5,317,000,000 

951,628,331 

391,931,051 

1902 . 

5,617,000,000 

857,133,533 

413,744,557 

1903 . 

5,917,000,000 

878,480,557 

456,199,325 

1904 . 

6,159,000,000 

850,160,264 

461,434,851 

1905 . 

6,309,000,000 

826,904,777 

553,851,214 

1906 . 

6,755,000,000 

976,047,104 

554,175,242 

1907 . 

7,488,000,000 

1,054,405,416 

626,836,808 

1908 . 

7,848,000,000 

1,017,396,404 

539,690,121 

1909 . 

8,760,000,000 

903,238,122 

638,612,692 

It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  exports  for  either 
of  the  two  years  1907  and  1908  will  never  be  exceeded,  if,  in  fact,  it 
is  ever  again  equaled. 

In  the  year  1909  there  were  planted  in  the  whole  United  States 
108,771,000  acres  of  corn;  the  production  was  2,772,376,000  bushels. 
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having  a  farm  value  of  $1,652,822,000.  The  principal  corn  States 
and  the  amount  of  their  production  were: 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

Illinois .  369,770,000  Nebraska .  194,060,000 

Iowa .  289,800,000  i  Kansas .  154,225,000 

Missouri .  213,840,000  j  Ohio .  153,062,000 

Indiana .  196,520,000  Texas .  122,250,000 

The  wheat  acreage  of  the  country  for  the  j'ear  was  46,723,000;  the 
production  was  737,189,000  bushels,  having  a  farm  value  of 
$730,046,000.  The  principal  wheat  States  and  the  amount  of  their 
production  were: 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

Minnesota .  94,040,000  South  Dakota .  47,588,000 

North  Dakota .  90,762,000  Washington .  35,780,000 

Kansas .  87,203,000  Indiana .  33,124,000 

Nebraska .  49,650,000  Illinois .  31,494,000 


The  cotton  acreage  for  the  year  1909  was  31,918,000;  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  10,386,000  bales,  having  a  value  of  $812,090,000.  The 
principal  cotton  States  and  their  production  were: 

Bales.  Bales. 

Texas .  2,  555, 000  Alabama .  1, 065, 000 

Georgia .  1,902,000  Arkansas .  718,000 

South  Carolina .  1,164,000  North  Carolina .  649,886 

Mississippi .  1,109,000  Oklahoma .  573,786 

The  hay  acreage  for  the  year  was  45,744,000,  producing  64,938,000 
tons,  having  a  farm  value  of  $689,345,000.  The  principal  hay- 
producing  States  were: 

Tons.  Tons. 

Iowa .  5,983,000  |  Pennsylvania .  3,742,000 

New  York .  5,002,000  j  Missouri .  3,719,000 

Illinois .  4,135,000  Wiscon.sin .  3,625,000 

Ohio .  4,033,000  ;  Michigan .  3,403,000 


The  acreage  sown  in  oats  in  1909  was  33,204,000,  producing 
1,007,353,000  bushels,  having  a  farm  value  of  $408,174,000.  The 
principal  oat-producing  States  were: 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

Illinois .  159,064,000  ;  Nebra.ska .  61,825,000 

Iowa .  116,100,000  |  Ohio .  56,225,000 

Minnesota .  90,288,000  ;  Indiana .  55,510,000 

Wisconsin .  79,800,000  '  North  Dakota .  49,600,000 


The  acreage  planted  in  potatoes  in  the  year  1909  was  3,525,000, 
producing  376,537,000  bushels,  having  a  farm  value  of  $206,545,000. 
The  principal  potato  producing  States  were: 


New  York 
Michigan.. 

Maine . 

Wisconsin. 


Bushels. 
52, 560, 000 
36, 540, 000 
29,  250, 000 
26,  724, 000 


Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota.... 

Ohio . 

Illinois . 


Bushels. 
23, 790, 000 
18, 400, 000 
16, 926, 000 
14, 924, 000 
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The  tobacco  acreage  for  the  year  1909  was  1,183,000,  producing 
949,357,000  pounds,  having  a  farm  value  of  $95,719,365.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  tobacco  producing  States  w'ere : 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Kentucky .  315,700,000  Tennessee .  53,290,000 

North  Carolina .  144,000,000  !  Wisconsin .  37,170,000 

Virginia .  120,125,000  South  Carolina .  32,000,000 

Ohio .  83,250,000  ■  Pennsylvania .  30,732,000 

The  barley  acreage  for  the  year  was  7, 01 1,000,  producing  170,284,000 
bushels,  having  a  farm  value  of  $93,971,000.  The  principal  barley 
producing  States  were: 

Bushels.  I  Bushels. 

Minnesota .  31,000,000  South  Dakota .  19,910,000 

California .  31,270,000  ■  Iowa .  10,890,000 

North  Dakota .  27,027,000  '  Washington .  7,189,000 

Wisconsin .  24,248,000  i  Kansas .  4,860,000 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1910,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
21,040,000  horses,  of  a  farm  value  of  $2,276,363,000,  and  4,123,000 
mules,  of  a  farm  value  of  $494,095,000.  The  States  having  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  horses  were : 


Illinois .  1,655,000  Kansas .  1,187,000 

Iowa .  1,447,000  Nebraska .  1,045,000 

Texas .  1,369,000  Missouri .  1,005,000 

The  States  having  the  greatest  number  of  mules  were; 

Texas . '. .  702,000  '  Mississippi .  290,000 

Mis.souri .  344,000  Alabama .  253,000 

Tennessee .  290,000  ;  Georgia .  248,000 

On  the  same  date  the  number  of  cattle  was  69,080,000,  having 
a  farm  value  of  $1,697,761,000;  of  these,  47,279,000  were  beef  cattle, 
and  21,801,000  milch  cattle.  The  farm  value  of  the  former  was 
$917,453,000,  and  of  the  latter,  $780,308,000.  The  States  leading 
in  the  beef-cattle  production  were: 


Texas . 

.  7,131,000  ! 

Nebraska . 

,  3,040,000 

Iowa . 

.  3,611,000  1 

Oklahoma . . 

.  1,637,000 

Kansas . 

.  3,260,000 

Colorado . 

.  1,425,000 

The  States  leading  in 

the  ownership  of  dairy  cattle  were: 

New  York . 

.  1,771,000 

!  Illinois . 

.  1,232,000 

Iowa . 

.  1,570,000 

j  Pennsylvania . 

.  1,140,000 

Wisconsin . 

.  1,506,000 

1  Texas . . 

.  1,137,000 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  date  was 
57,216,000,  with  a  farm  value  of  $233,664,000.  The  leading  sheep 
States  were: 


Wyoming .  7,316,000 

Montana . .  5,747,000 

New  Mexico .  4,  729, 000 


Idaho .  4,248,000 

Ohio .  3,203,000 

Utah .  3,177,000 
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The  number  of  sheep  of  slieiiring  age  on  April  1,  1909,  was 
42,293,205;  from  these  was  cut  2S7,1 10,749  pounds  of  wool.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  was  41,000,000  pounds  of  pulled  wool,  making  altogether 
328,110,749  pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool. 

The  number  of  swine  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1910,  was 
47,722,000,  with  a  farm  value  of  .?436,603,000.  The  leading  swine 
States  were: 

Iowa .  (),  485,  (KX)  1  Nebraska .  3,201,000 

Illinois .  3,  772, 0(K)  j  Missouri .  2,714,000 

Texas .  3,205,000  j  Indiana .  2,578,000 

In  1908,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  were  available,  the  lum¬ 
ber  production  of  the  United  States  was  33,224,369  thousand  feet, 
having  a  value  of  8510,575,822.  The  principal  lumber-producing 
States  were: 


j 

Thousand 

feet. 

Value. 

Thousand  i 
feet. 

Value. 

Washington . 

2,915,928 

2,722,421 

1,861,016 

1,656,991 

137,090,925 

38,689,159 

27,919,256 

25,067,864 

Wisconsin . 

1,613,315 
1,524,008 
1,478,252  1 
1,468,158 

$26,064,564 

18,368,492 

18,010,585 

22,907,344 

Mississippi . 

Michigan . 

The  lumber  output  was  from  50  or  more  different  species  of  trees, 
but  the  principal  of  these  were  10  in  number,  with  an  output  as 
follows,  given  in  thousands  of  feet: 


Yellow  pine. 
Douglas  fir. . 
White  pine. 

Oak . 

Hemlock.. . 


11, 236, 372 
3, 675, 114 
3,  344, 921 
2,  771, 511 
2, 530,  843 


Spruce . 

Western  pine, 

Maple . 

Cypress . 

Poplar . 


1, 411, 992 
1,  275, 550 
874, 983 
743,  297 
654, 122 


The  output  of  shingles  was  over  12,000,000  thousands,  worth  over 
$24,000,000.  The  great  bulk  of  these  were  cedar,  cypress,  and  yellow 
pine,  more  than  two-thirds  being  cedar. 

The  turpentine  and  rosin  product  was  worth  nearly  $32,000,000; 
turpentine,  36,589,000  gallons,  worth  $14,112,400;  rosin,  4,288,283 
barrels,  worth  $17,783,550. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  fisheries  for  the  year  1908,  the  latest 
for  which  data  is  available,  is  $54,030,629.  Oysters  lead,  the  prod¬ 
uct  for  the  year  being  worth  $15,713,002.  The  lobster  output  was 
$1,931,005,  and  clams  $1,917,216.  The  leading  species  of  fish  in 
order  were:  Salmon,  $3,346,830;  cod,  $2,902,877;  shad,  $2,133,399; 
squeteague,  $1,776,408;  halibut,  $1,562,005;  haddock,  $1,308,499. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  led  in  fisheries— $7,095,227.  The  lead¬ 
ing  States  next  in  order  were:  Virginia,  $4,715,744;  New  York, 
$4,593,702;  Washington,  $3,513,238;  Florida,  $3,388,690;  Maryland, 
$3,305,673;  Maine,  $3,256,581 ;  New  Jersey,  $3,068,486. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The  latest  complete  statistics  of  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country  were  for  the  year  1905.  For  this  year,  not  including  the 
hand  trades,  the  number  of  establishments  was  216,262,  employing  a 
capital  of  $12,686,265,673.  The  number  of  employees  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments  was  5,470,321;  their  total  annual  wages  amounted  to 
$2,611, .540, 532.  The  cost  of  material  used  in  the  establishments  was 
$8,503,949,756,  having  an  output  of  $14,802,147,087.  The  principal 
industries  and  the  value  of  their  output  were  as  follows: 


Food  and  kindred  products .  $2, 815,  235,  (KK) 

Iron  and  steel .  2, 176,  740, 000 

Textiles .  2,147,441,000 

Lumber  and  its  manufactures .  1,  223,  730,  (KX) 

('hemicals  and  allied  i)roducts .  1,  031,  965,  000 

Metals  and  products  other  than  steel  and  iron .  922,  262, 000 

Paper  and  printing .  857, 112, 000 

Vehicles,  cars,  etc . * .  643,  934, 000 

Liquors  and  beverages .  501,  267, 000 


Statistics  of  the  hand  trades  were  not  collected  for  this  year.  In 
1900  the  output  of  these  amounted  to  $1,183,615,000. 

The  increase  in  the  annual  value  of  manufactured  products  from 
1900  to  1905  was  nearly  $3,400,000,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  same 
rate  of  increase  has  continued  to  the  present,  so  that  the  output  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  Unitetl  States,  not  including  the  hand  trades, 
for  the  year  1909  should  amount  to  about  $18,000,000,000  or  more. 
There  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  tbe  number  of  establish¬ 
ments,  capital  employed,  number  of  employees,  and  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  The  principal  manufacturing  States  in  1905,  with  their 
output,  were:  New  York,  $2,500,000,000;  Pennsylvania,  $2,000,- 
000,000;  Illinois,  $1,400,000,000;  Massachusetts^  $1,125,000,000; 
Ohio,  .$960,000,000,  and  New  Jersey,  $775,000,000. 

MINING. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1908 
(except  gold  and  silver,  for  which  values  for  1909  are  substituted) 
was  $1,600,301,906.  Of  this,  the  production  of  metals  amounted  to 
$554,554,836,  and  of  nonmetallic  substances  $1,045,497,070  ($250,000 
is  allowed  for  unspecified  mineral  products). 

The  values  of  the  principal  metallic  protlucts  were  as  follows: 

Pig  iron .  $254,321,000  '  Zinc .  $17,930,406 

Copper .  124,419,335  Aluminum .  2,434,600 

Gold .  99, 232, 200  Antiinonial  lead .  1, 264,  771 

Silver .  28, 010, 100  '  Quiekeilver .  824, 146 

Lead .  26,104,008; 
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The  values  given  above  (except  for  pig  iron,  gold,  and  silver)  are 
those  of  the  principal  market  for  the  particular  metal — for  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc.  New  York;  for  quicksilver,  San  Francisco;  and  for 
aluminum,  Pittsburg.  The  value  given  for  pig  iron  is  the  value  at 
the  place  of  production;  for  silver,  its  commercial  value  in  the  inter¬ 
national  markets;  for  gold,  its  coinage  value.  The  number  of  tons 
of  pig  iron  produced  was  15,936,018,  of  the  value  given  above.  For 
the  year  1909,  the  production  of  pig  iron  was  25,795,471  tons. 

The  principal  States  in  the  production  of  gold  were:  Colorado, 
$21,954,700;  California,  $21,271,300;  Alaska,  $20,947,600;  Nevada, 
$14,908,400.  Of  silver,  Montana,  $6,241,900;  Utah,  $4,958,900; 
Colorado,  $4,730,100;  Nevada,  .$4,457,000. 

For  the  j^ear  1909,  the  principal  States  in  the  production  of  pig 
iron  were:  Pennsylvania,  10,918,824  tons;  Ohio,  5,551,545  tons;  Illi¬ 
nois,  2,467,156  tons;  Alabama,  1,763,617  tons;  New  York,  1,733,675 
tons;  and  Michigan,  964,289  tons. 

The  principal  nonmetallic  substances  were: 

Bituminous  coal .  $374,135,368  Cement .  $44,477,653 

Anthracite  coal .  158,178,849  i  Sand .  12,135,433 

Clay  products .  i;i3, 197,  762  |  Phosphate  rock .  11,  399, 124 

Petroleum .  129,706,258  I  Lime .  11,091,186 

Stone .  65,712,499  Salt .  7,553,632 

Natural  gas .  54, 640, 374  |  Mineral  waters .  7, 287, 269 

Practically  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  was  produced  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — 73,340,102  tons,  out  of  74,384,297  tons.  Of  bituminous  coal, 
Pennsylvania  produced  out  of  a  total  of  296,903,826  tons,  104,624,578 
tons;  Illinois  produced  42,553,295  tons;  West  Virginia,  37,408,788 
tons;  and  Ohio,  23,455,928  tons. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  lies  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Rio  tie  la  Plata  (River  Plate),  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  the  rivers  Cuareim  and  Yaguaron, 
and  by  Lake  Merim,  and  from  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  the  Uruguay  river. 

Uruguay  has  an  area  of  72,210  square  miles,  and,  although  the 
smallest  independent  State  in  South  America,  it  is  yet  larger  than 
New  York  and  West  Virginia  combined.  It  has  a  population  of 
1,112,000,  or  15.4  per  square  mile,  which  is  about  one-half  the  popu¬ 
lation  per  square  mile  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Uruguay  is  its  extent  of  long,  rolling 
plains,  comprising  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  country,  occasion¬ 
ally  broken  by  Ioav  mountain  ranges  and  copiously  watered  by 
numerous  streams. 

By  reason  of  its  peculiar  topography  the  Republic  is  naturally 
suited  for  both  sheep  and  cattle,  the  raising  of  which  is  its  principal 
industry.  Numerous  meat-packing  houses  are  located  throughout  its 
territory.  Agriculture  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  nearly 
all  of  the  cereals  being  raised,  although  mostly  for  home  consumption, 
only  a  sm'all  quantity  being  until  recently  available  for  export.  In 
the  forests  are  found  a  number  of  excellent  cabinet  and  other  woods, 
noted  for  their  beauty  and  durability,  while  the  mountains  contain 
silver,  copper,  and  gold. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


To  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  is  usually  given  the  credit  of  having  discov¬ 
ered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  the  year  1515,  and  it  was  he  who  first  landed 
on  Uruguayan  soil  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  This  act  cost  him  his  life,  the  savage  Charrdas, 
who  at  that  time  inhabited  the  country,  attacking  and  killing  him 
and  all  his  party. 

The  country  was  explored  by  several  other  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  none  of  whom,  however,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  aborigines, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Jesuits  arrived  in  the  year  1624  that  perma¬ 
nent  settlements  were  established.  The  territory  was  then  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Paraguay  and  later  under 
the  Viceroy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Portugal,  however,  laid  claim  to  the  territory  of  Uruguay,  basing 
her  claims  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas  of  June  7,  1494. 
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The  country  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  a  matter  of  contention 
between  the  two  powers,  Colonia  and  later  Montevideo  bein"  succes¬ 
sively  occupied  and  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  both  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  territory  was  finally  ceded  to  Spain  October  1,  1777, 
by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso. 

In  the  year  1S06,  Great  Britain  bein"  at  war  with  Spain,  a  fleet 
was  dispatched  to  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  under  Sir  Home  Popiiam,  who 
attac’  ed  Montevideo  but  was  re])ulse(l.  A  second  attempt,  made  in 
the  year  following  with  a  stronger  force,  was  more  successful,  and 
on  January  23,  1807,  the  British  captured  the  fort  of  Montevideo 
after  a  sie.2je  of  ei"ht  days.  They  were  obliged,  however,  to  evacuate 
their  position  a  few  months  later  when  General  WTiitelocke  was 
defeated  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  movement  for  independence  in  Uruguay  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  with  the  declaration  of  independence  at  Buenos  Aires  on  May 
2  >,  1810.  Uruguay  was  declared  a  part  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  on  May  18,  1811,  the  Spanish  troops  were  de¬ 
feated  and  utterly  routed  In"  the  Uruguayan  general,  Jose  Artigas. 

Brazil,  however,  now  claimed  the  territory  of  Uruguay,  and,  send- 
iiig  a  strong  force  to  occujn"  the  country,  took  possession  of  it,  and 
on  May  9,  1824,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  declared  the  territory  to  be 
incorporated  into  Brazil  as  the  Cisplatine  Province.  The  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  country  was  declared  on  August  25,  1825.  The  ])atriots, 
ably  assisted  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Aires,  defeated  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  troops  on  October  12,  1825..  This  led  to  a  war  betxveen  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  August 
27,  1828,  whereby  both  countries  recognized  the  independence  pre¬ 
viously  declared  in  La  Florida  by  the  Uruguayan  patriots.  A  Con¬ 
stitutional  Congress  met  in  November  of  the  same  year  and  appointed 
General  Koxdeau  i)rovisional  Governor.  The  constitution  having 
been  promulgated  on  July  18,  1830,  General  Fructuoso  Rivera  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  and  inaugurated  on  No¬ 
vember  6  of  the  same  year. 

Dr.  Claudio  Vv'illimax,  the  present  Chief  Executive,  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  March  1,  1907,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  constitution  of  Uruguay  was  promulgated  on  July  18,  1830, 
and,  with  some  slight  amendments,  is  still  in  force. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Rejiresentatives  compose  the  General 
Assembly,  in  which  all  legislative  power  is  vested.  Representatives 
are  elected  directly  In"  popular  vote  in  the  proportion  of  1  for  every 
3,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  exceeding  2,000,  and  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one 
for  each  Department.  The  Senate  is  renewed  by  thirds  every  two 
vears. 
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Every  citizen  over  20  years  of  age,  who  is  physically  and  mentally 
able  to  do  so,  is  entitled  to  vote. 

A  permanent  committee,  composed  of  two  Senators  and  five  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  represents  the  Congress  during  recess,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  and  advise  the  President  on  all  matters  legislative,  and  to  act 
for  the  General  Assembly. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  may  not  be  reelected  for  the  term  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own.  In  case  of  the  President’s  disability  or  death,  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  assumes  the  Presidency.  The  salary 
of  the  President  is  $36,000  per  annum. 

A  Cabinet  of  five  ministers,  having  charge  of  the  following  Exec¬ 
utive  Departments;  Interior;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship;  Public 
Works;  Industries,  Labor,  and  Public  Instruction;  War  and  Marine; 
anti  Finance,  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  is  directly  responsible 
to  him  and  to  the  Legislature. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  two 
courts  of  appeals,  and  a  number  of  lower  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  elected  by  the  National  Assembly,  while  the  judges 
of  the  other  courts  are  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Republic  is  divided  politically  into  19  Departments,  which 
are  subdivided  into  sections  and  districts.  The  representative  of  the 
Executive  Power  in  the  Department  is  the  jefe  politico  y  de  policia, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  There  is,  besides,  in 
each  Department,  an  intendente  municipal,  assisted  by  a  council,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  direct  vote. 

The  Departments  of  Uruguay  and  their  respective  capitals  are: 


Department  of —  Capital. 

Artigas . San  Eugenio. 

t'anelones . Guadalupe. 

('erro-Lai^o . Melo. 

Durazno . Durazno. 

Flores . Trinidad  or  Porongos. 

Florida . Florida. 

La  Colonia . Colonia  del  Sacramento. 

Maldonado . Maldonado. 

Minas . Minas. 

Montevideo . Montevideo  (also  capital  of  the  Repuhlic) 

Paysandu . Paysandu. 

Rio  Negro . Fray  Bentos  or  Independence. 

Rivera . Rivera. 

Rocha . Rocha. 

Salto . Salto. 

San  Jose . San  Jose. 

Sormno . Mercedes. 

Tacuarembo . Tacuarembo  or  San  Fructuoso. 

Treinta  y  Tres . Treinta  y  Tree. 
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The  principal  cities  and  their  population  are:  Montevideo,  350,000; 
Paysandu,  18,000;  Salto,  18,000;  Mercedes,  15,000:  and  San  Jos6, 
11,500.  The  principal  seaports  are  Montevideo,  Colonia,  and  Mal¬ 
donado. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  permanent  army  of  Uruguay  consists  of  2  regiments  3  bat¬ 
teries,  and  3  sections  of  artillery,  2  machine-gun  companies,  9  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry,  6  squadrons  of  cavalry,  8  battalions  of  infantry,  9 
companies  of  infantry,  arul  1  Government  escort  regiment.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  army  numbers  6,502  men,  including  commissioned 
ollicei-s.  The  personnel  of  the  police  consists  of  3,834  men.  The 
militia  forces  of  the  Uej)uhlic  are  estimated  at  100,000  men. 

The  present  Government  is  now  busily  engaged  in  reorganizing  the 
navy,  and  to  this  end  has  purchased  several  vessels.  The  Stettin 
(Germany)  tlocks  have  recently  delivered  at  Montevideo  the  armored 
cruiser  Uruguay. 

URUGUAY  IN  1909. 

In  1909,  as  in  previous  years,  the  Republic  continued  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  complete  peace  which  has  characterized  the 
administration  of  Presiilent  Williman.  Uruguay  is,  like  Argentina, 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  chiefly,  and  being  in  practically 
the  same  latitude  as  the  sister  Republic  across  the  River  Plate,  is 
affected  by  the  same  conditions.  It  is  pleasant  to  note,  therefore, 
that  the  prosperity  so  characteristic  of  the  larger  Republic  during 
the  last  year  is  likewise  reflected  in  the  smaller  one. 

In  financial  matters  the  Republic  is  on  a  stable  footing.  The 
President  stated  in  his  annual  message  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
that  in  all  probability  the  revenue  would  exceed  expenditures,  and 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  actual  surplus 
was  greater  even  than  had  been  hoj)ed.  The  greater  part  of  this 
saving  was  used  by  the  Government  for  material  improvements 
throughout  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  financial 
statement  given  below  that  the  national  debt  was  somewhat  increased, 
but  as  all  effort  of  the  Government  is  toward  reaching  a  uniform 
system  of  the  public  debt  or  of  applying  such  funds  to  internal  im¬ 
provements,  the  country  is  a  gainer  rather  than  a  loser  from  the 
increase. 

Trade  statistics  of  Uruguay  sIioav  that  since  1903  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  foreign  commerce — both  imports  and  exports — and 
that,  with  only  one  exception  (the  year  1906),  the  balance  of  trade 
was  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  In  1909  this  balance  w'as  S8,978,256 — 
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a  favorable  trade  scarcely  equaled  by  any  commercial  nation  in  the 
world.  Uruguay  exports  more  products  of  its  pastoral  than  of  its 
agricultural  industry,  but  the  crops  of  grain  were  large  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  for  the  preparation  of  meat  products  were  kept  busy  during 
the  year. 

The  interior  of  the  country  has  in  some  respects  been  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  railway  transportation  facilities,  trunk  lines  from  the 
capital,  through  the  center,  i-eaching  as  far  north  as  the  Brazilian 
frontier.  The  policy  of  the  Government  and  foreign  capital,  however, 
have  combined  to  open  many  near  portions  of  the  Republic,  and 
several  projects  for  this  purpose  received  practical  encourage¬ 
ment  during  the  year.  Within  a  short  time  rails  will  be  laid  from 
the  capital  almost  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  a  concession  to  bisect  the 
coimtry  southwest  and  northeast  has  been  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  agreement  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil  whereby  the 
waters  of  Lake  Me  rim  and  the  Yagauron  River  are  more  freely 
oj)ened  to  navigation  promises  great  industrial  activity. 

In  connection  with  the  railways,  the  Government  has  revived  its 
earlier  policy  of  establishing  colonies  throughout  the  country. 
Hitherto,  the  tide  of  immigration  has  been  steady,  although  numer¬ 
ically  not  large,  many  immigrants  entering  the  country  for  work  in  the 
fields,  and  not  a  few  of  them  returning  at  the  end  of  the  season  or 
passing  across  the  river  into  Argentina.  With  this  system  of  coloni¬ 
zation  along  the  railways,  however,  the  country  is  sure  to  receive  a 
permanent  increase  from  abroad  to  its  popidation. 

FINANCE. 

In  his  message  on  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Febru- 
ruary  15,  1909,  President  Claudio  Williman  stated  that  in  all 
probability  there  would  be  a  surplus  in  revenues  over  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9,  amounting  to  a  little  over  1,595,000  pesos. 

In  his  message  on  the  convening  of  the  Assembly  on  February  15, 
1910,  the  President  states  that  the  actual  surplus  exceeded  the 
amount  jiredicted  in  his  former  message  by  over  120,000  pesos,  the  ex¬ 
act  figures  being  1,716,012.71  pesos.  Estimating  the  Uruguayan  peso 
at  .81.04  United  States  gold,  this  represents  a  surplus  of  .81,784,653.25. 
Adding  the  amount  of  the  surplus  for  the  year  to  the  surpluses  of 
preceding  years  tluring  Presitlent  Williman’s  administration,  the 
total  would  amount  to  nearly  6,000,000  pesos,  all  of  which  has  been 
utilized  in  works  of  public  improvements.  On  the  29th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1909,  the  surplus  above  mentioned  was  appropriated  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  national 
buildings;  600,000  pesos  was  especially  set  apart  for  this  purpose; 
250,000  pesos  to  finish  the  new  penitentiary,  for  improvements  on  the 
departmental  jails,  for  the  fire  department  in  Montevideo,  for  police 
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stations,  etc.;  150,000  pesos  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
national  jails;  200,200  pesos  for  the  national  marine,  and  50,000 
pesos  for  the  repaim  of  custom-houses  and  ports. 

The  general  budget  of  expenditures  for  the  year  1909-10  amounts 
to  21,075,330.74  pesos,  which  amount  does  not  include  the  special 
appropriations  from  the  surplus  above  mentioned.  This  budget  is 
the  same  as  that  for  the  j"ear  1908-9,  with  certain  minor  alterations. 
The  estimated  revenues  for  the  year  were  23,366,830  pesos. 

During  the  year  the  export  tax  on  preserved  meats  was  reduced 
from  1  peso  to  0.40  peso  per  100  kilos,  and  the  export  duty  on  extract 
of  beef  from  0.10  peso  to  0.05  peso  per  kilo.  These  reductions,  it  is 
estimated,  will  cost  the  Government  about  41,000  pesos.  There 
were  further  reductions  of  taxation  which,  together  with  those  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  estimated  will  reduce  the  revenue  by  over  500,000  pesos. 
All  of  these  are  in  the  interest  of  commerce. 

The  President  announces  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  expenditures,  notwitlistanding  which,  on  account  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  increase  in  other  governmental 
revenues,  particularly  customs  revenues,  he  estimates  that  there 
will  be  a  probable  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1909-10 
amounting  to  $1,383,720.43  pesos. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  public  credit  office  on  March 
1,  1910,  the  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  on  December  31,  1909, 
was  135,805,784.05  pesos.  This  represents  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  5,648,694.25  pesos.  During  the  year  additional  obligations  to  the 
amount  of  8,258,425.22  pesos  were  issued,  and  2,609,731  pesos  were 
canceled.  The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  national  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1909: 


Debt. 

Interest. 

Sinking 

fund. 

I 

Total,  Decern-  ,  Issued  diir- 
tjer31,1908.  ing  the  year. 

Redeemed 
during  the 
year. 

Total,  De- 
ceml)er  31, 
1909. 

INTERNAL  DEBT. 

Per  cent. 

Pit  cent. 

l‘esos.  Pesmt. 

Pesos. 

1‘csos. 

Guaranty  debt . 

4 

1 

3,05'.>,200.0n  . 

77,9(K).00 

2,974..3(X).  (X) 

Unified  interior  debt .... 

4 

1 

3, 144.:i.50.(K)  , . 

280, 3(K).  (X) 

2,858,050.00 

Liquidation  debt . 

205,074.95  1 . 

2,200.(X) 

202,874.95 

Reuemption  debt,  sec- 

1 

4 

1,900,350.77  20,440.47 

244,900.00 

1,741,891.24 

Guaranty  bonds  of  the 

Uruguayan  Eastern 

1 

2 

4,000.00 

2,30,785.80 

EXTERNAL  DEBT. 

241,385.80  ^ . 

I 

Uruguay  consolidated 

1 

3J 

1 

85,203,734.00  . 

1,322,580.00 

83,941, 154.  to 

Uruguay  5  per  cent  loan 

of  18% . 

5 

1 

5,083,140.00  . 

189,974.00 

5,493,172.00 

5  per  cent  conversion 

loan  of  1905 . 

s 

1 

27,950,848.25  i  2,2.38.000.00 

m 091. 00 
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COMMERCE. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  February  15,  1910,  President 
WiLLiMAN  stated  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  for  the 
year  1909  amounted  to  a  total  of  82,946,467  pesos,  of  which  37,156,764 
pesos  was  imports  and  45,789,703  pesos  was  exports.  Valuing  the 
Uruguayan  gold  peso  at  $1.04,  this  would  make  the  value  of  the 
Uruguayan  commerce  for  the  year,  in  United  States  gold,  as  follows; 
Imports,  $38,643,035;  exports,  $47,621,291;  total,  $86,264,326. 

The  trade  for  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows; 


Y  ear.  i 

1 

Imports. 

Exports.  1 

Total. 

1907  . ^ 

1908  . 

1909  . 

Pesos. 

37,470,715 

36,188,723 

37,156,764 

Pesos.  1 
34,912,072  1 
40, 2%,  367 
45,789,703 

Pesos. 

72,382,787 

76,485,090 

1  82,946,467 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Uruguay  for  the  year  1909 
amounted  to  $4,016,105. 

The  message  of  the  President,  above  referred  to,  states  that  there 
were  exported  during  the  year  1909  38,481  live  cattle,  42,063  sheep, 
and  8,864  horses. 

From  a  report  from  the  United  States  consul,  Frederic  W.  Coding, 
of  Montevideo,  the  following  are  the  principal  exports  for  the  year 
1909  (the  report  does  not  give  the  values,  but  simply  the  quantities) ; 
Meats;  Sixty-three  thousand  and  seven  beef  quarters  to  Great  Britain, 
4,218  packages  of  canned  beef,  practically  all  to  Great  Britain;  396,792 
bales  of  jerked  beef,  21,277  to  Great  Britain  and  20,301  to  the  United 
States;  48,611  gross  of  eggs  were  also  exported,  destination  not 
given.  Out  of  110,810  mutton  carcasses  exported,  105,338  went 
to  Great  Britain,  and  of  12,895  packages  of  canned  tongue  exported, 
11,223  went  to  Great  Britain. 

There  were  2,393,078  cattle  hides  exported,  as  follows;  One  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
to  the  United  States;  466,599  to  Germany;  301,279  to  Belgium,  and 
11,855  to  France.  Germany  received  5,727  nutria  skins.  Of  a  total 
of  18,237  bales  of  sheepskins,  13,551  went  to  France,  1,694  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  1,649  to  Belgium.  Of  11,309  bags  of  horns,  5,482  went 
to  the  United  States,  2,691  to  Belgium,  and  1,404  to  France.  There 
were  exported  3,522  bales  of  hair,  2,455  to  France,  and  528  to  the 
United  States.  Bones  to  the  amount  of  8,146  tons  were  exported, 
4,767  to  Germany  and  2,984  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
received  6,724  bags  of  dried  blood  out  of  6,933  bags  exported.  Five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  bales  of  glue  stock  were  exported,  and  939 
tons  of  bone  ash,  730  tons  of  the  latter  going  to  France,  and  209  to 
Belgium.  Great  Britain  received  4,979  tons  of  tallow  out  of  a  total 
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of  12,422.  Nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  bags  of 
guano  were  exported  to  tlie  United  States.  There  were  87,657  bales 
of  wool  exported,  as  follows:  Twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-one  to  France,  26,677  to  Belgium,  22,905  to  Germany,  4,538  to 
the  United  States,  and  2,189  to  Great  Britain. 

Barley  to  an  amount  of  914  metric  tons  was  exported  to  Belgium. 
Germany  received  2,725  tons  of  bran  out  of  a  total  of  3,251.  Of  a 
total  of  11,716  tons  of  Indian  corn  exported,  4,453  went  to  Belgium 
and  2,591  to  Great  Britain.  Germany  imported  from  Uruguay  216 
tons  of  corncobs.  Of  7,397  tons  of  flour  exported  Belgium  received 
1,053  and  Great  Britain  554.  Linseed  to  an  amount  of  5,004  tons 
was  exported,  893  going  to  Belgium  and  417  to  Germany.  There 
were  exported  to  Great  Britain  80  tons  of  linseed  oil  cake  and  654 
bales  of  linseed  straw.  Of  a  total  of  30,705  tons  of  oats  and  wheat 
exported,  10,128  went  to  Belgium  and  2,260  to  Germany.  The 
United  States  imported  from  Uruguay  8,462  cases  of  onions  and 
garlic,  also  3,980  bags  of  quebracho  extract. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Uruguay  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country,  97  |)er  cent  of  its  area 
being  devoted  to  that  industry  and  94  per  cent  of  its  exports  being 
the  products  of  its  herds  ami  flocks.  The  reasonably  cheap  land,  the 
low  cost  of  living  and  labor  in  rural  districts,  taken  together,  enable 
Uruguay  wool  to  successfully  compete  with  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  principal  wools  proiluced  in  Uruguay  are  the  Merino,  Lincolns, 
and  Downs,  and  their  crossbreeds,  called  Mestizos.  The  wool  cli[)s 
for  the  past  three  seasons  were  as  follows:  1906-7,  92,593,200  pounds; 
1907-8,  105,820,800  pounds;  1908-9,  114,639,200  pounds.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Uruguay  during  the  same  period  were:  1906-7, 
21,000,000;  1907-8,  24,000,000;  1908-9,  26,000,000. 

Of  the  great  estancias  or  grass  farms  devoted  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  the  Liel)ig  ('ompany  owns  seven  in  Uruguay  for  the  sujiplyof 
its  extract  factory  at  Fray  Bentos.  The  killing  season  commences 
early  in  January  ami  lasts  until  June,  and  during  the  year  1907 
252,630  cattle  were  slaughtered.  The  killing  is  done  under  the 
inspection  of  an  expert  of  the  company  and  great  care  is  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  animals. 

Tlie  cereals  under  cultivation  in  the  Republic  during  the  year 
1907-8  represented  areas  as  follows:  Wheat,  617,000  acres;  flax, 
64,000;  oats,  8,000;  barley,  5,000;  and  alpiste  or  canary  seed,  700. 
The  wheat  production  for  the  year  was  202,208  tons,  and  flax  18,372 
tons.  The  production  of  corn  was  3,011 ,726  bushels,  grown  on  410,068 
acres.  Experiments  with  this  crop  are  being  conducted  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  of  the  I’^niversity  of  Montevideo,  utiliz¬ 
ing  new  methods  and  modern  machinery. 
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Wine  production  amounted  to  4,904,321  gallons.  Shipments  of 
fruits,  reaching  thousands  of  tons,  were  made  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
Brazilian  ports.  Vegetables,  medicinal  plants,  and  tobacco  were 
grown  in  moderate  (juantities.  Experiments  conducted  with  the 
mulberry  tree  show  that  silk  culture  might  be  undertaken  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  country. 

A  topographical  survey  is  being  made  b}'^  the  Government  with  the 
view  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  climatic  and  soil ‘conditions  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  crops  most  suited  to 
the  did'erent  sections. 

The  development  of  the  native  flax  is  assured  under  the  law  revok¬ 
ing  the  import  duties  on  the  machinery  and  apparatus  used  in  the 
extraction  of  this  fd)er  and  its  elaboration.  The  law  further  provides 
that  no  export  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  manufactured  products  of 
this  industry  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  law. 

Dairy  interests  are  likewise  receiving  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  factories  and  requisite  machinery  being  exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion  for  ten  years  and  the  sum  of  $20,000  approj)riated  for  a  national 
exhibition  of  dairy  products  to  be  held  during  the  winter  of  1910. 

More  than  .55,000  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers  were  exported  from 
Uruguay  during  the  calendar  year  1909,  as  compared  with  33,000 
pounds  in  1908.  The  majority  of  the  feathers,  it  is  said,  are  very 
fine,  sometimes  equaling  and  even  excelling  the  African  variety  in 
quality.  The  large,  especially  selected  feathers,  such  as  are  used  on 
ladies’  hats,  bring  from  about  $7  to  $12  per  pound. 

Industrial  enterprises  are  being  started  along  various  lines.  There 
are  several  flour  mills  in  Montevitleo  and  a  large  number  of  boot  and 
shoe  factories.  Furniture  is  made  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  cement  and  coke  works.  A  new  brick  and  tile 
works  is  being  established  in  the  suburb  of  Bella’  Vista,  which  is  to 
have  a  daily  output  of  60,000  bricks.  Several  woolen  factories  are 
in  successful  operation,  one  of  which  gives  employment  to  600  men, 
who  operate  140  looms  and  weave  upward  of  2,500,000  pounds  of 
wool.  This  mill  also  weaves  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  goods  from 
imported  stock,  and  turns  out  some  mixed  goods  of  cotton  and  wool. 
There  is  one  glass  factory,  which  employs  75  hands  and  has  a  capacity 
of  3,600  demijohns  and  9,600  bottles  daily.  There  are  also  several 
soap  factories  and  a  number  of  carriage  and  wagon  manufactories. 
At  La  Sierra  there  is  a  sugar  factory  with  a  capacity  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  tons  annually.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  establish  near 
the  city  of  Paysandu  a  textile  factory  and  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  locally  grown  wool,  the  motive  power  to  be  obtained  from  the 
rapids  of  the  Queguay  River,  and  a  Montevideo  firm  is  arranging  to 
utilize  the  locally  grown  flax  by  organizing  a  linen  textile  factory. 
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It  is  said  that  Uruguay  bids  fair  to  become  a  successful  rival  to 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain  in  the  production  of  olives  and  olive  oil. 
The  yield  of  olives  in  Uruguay  for  the  1908  season  was  264,552 
pounds;  for  1909,  352,736  pounds;  while  the  crop  for  1910  will  have  a 
correspondino;  increase,  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  of  1909, 
as  many  more  trees  will  then  have  reached  the  bearing  age. 

Alluvial  gold  deposits  and  gold  quartz  have  been  found  in  the 
Departments  of  Minas,  Treinta  y  Tres,  Montevideo,  and  Rivera,  and 
this  metal  has  been  produced  by  various  mining  companies  in  paying 
quantities. 

Coal,  wliose-existence  in  commercial  quantities  has  fre((uently  been 
reported,  is  mined  in  the  Departments  of  Montevideo,  Santa  Lucia, 
and  Cerro  Largo.  In  the  latter  instance  a  company  has  been  formed 
for  the  adequate  exploitation  of  the  beds.  The  Cerro  Largo  coal,  as 
well  as  that  of  Santa  Lucia,  is  of  good  quality.  Peat  coal  is  found  in 
Maldonado  and  Montevideo,  and  peat  alone  also  exists  near  the  Bay 
of  Maldonado. 

Petroleum,  while  known  to  exist,  has  not  yet  been  developed  com¬ 
mercially. 

Asbestos,  antimony,  graphite,  copper-silver,  and  copper-iron,  Jis 
well  as  iron,  are  found  in  various  sections. 

The  Government  is  liberal  in  the  privileges  it  offers  for  the  adequate 
development  of  its  mineral  resources,  allowing  the  free  importation 
of  requisite  machinery  and  implements,  and  granting  ample  protec¬ 
tion  to  investing  companies. 

Gems  and  various  semiprecious  stones  are  also  known  to  exist  in 
the  Republic. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

There  are  in  operation  in  Uruguay  1,540  miles  (2,500  kilometers)  of 
railway,  all  but  36  miles  of  which  are  of  standard  gauge.  Of  these, 
780  miles  (1,255  kilometers)  are  under  state  guaranty.  In  addition, 
there  are  341  miles  (548  kilometers)  prospected,  with  an  assurance 
that  construction  will  soon  be  under  way.  Eleven  companies  are 
registered  in  the  country  as  owning  railroad  property,  but  of  these 
only  five  are  working  companies.  They  are:  The  Central  Uruguay, 
which  owns  the  line  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  Jfegro,  and  other 
important  trunk  lines  toward  the  north  and  east;  the  Midland 
of  Uruguay,  which  runs  from  Rio  Negro  westward  to  Paysandu  and 
Salto;  the  Uruguay  East  Coast  Railway;  the  Norte  Railway,  and  the 
Puerto  Sauce  to  Minuano  Railway,  a  narrow-gauge  line. 

There  are  already  three  means  of  reaching  the  Brazilian  frontier,  and 
two  more  lines  are  projected,  with  other  cross-country  connections, 
which  will  place  Uruguay  in  close  touch  with  its  neighbor  to  the 
north.  The  principal  extensions  actually  being  made  are  the  Midland 
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branch,  from  Alcorta  to  Fray  Bentos,  the  Great  Eastern,  to  Maldonado, 
and  two  on  the  Central,  one  as  far  as  Tupambae,  on  the  Melo  branch, 
I  and  the  other  to  Treinta  y  Tres. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  made  a  contract  with  the  Pan- 
American  Trans-Continental  Railway  Company  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Republic  to  its  southern 
bortler  at  Coionia.  The  importance  of  this  enterprise  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  line  will  be  a  portion  of  the  Pan-American  plan  to  secure 
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rapid  transit  between  New  York  City  and  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  by 
high-speed  steamers,  thence  by  rail  to  Valparaiso,  via  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Coionia,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Uruguay  line,  378  miles  long,  to  be  called  “The  Interior 
Railway  of  Uruguay,”  starts  on  the  Brazilian  border,  at  San  Luis, 
passes  through  a  magnificent  agricultural  region,  rich  in  minerals,  to 
Trinidad,  thence  to  Coionia,  on  the  River  Plate,  opposite  to  and  26 
miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  terminals  will  include  docks. 
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warehouses,  and  elevators,  the  depth  of  water  allowing  lar^e  ocean 
steamers  to  load  and  discharge. 

The  line  must  be  finished  within  four  years  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  concession,  and  the  company  is  required  to  invest  in 
the  fixed  port  works  of  Colonia  not  less  than  $1,070,630,  and  a 
further  sum  of  $145,995  in  steamers  and  lighters  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  that  port,  the  total  sum  to  be  expended  wdthin  three  years.  The 
company  further  agrees  to  colonize  at  least  15  square  leagues  of  land 
with  a  minimum  of  1,000  families  fitted  for  agricultural  life  and  work, 
and  to  maintain  that  number  for  thirty-five  years. 

In  connection  with  the  colonization  clause  contained  in  the  recently 
granted  concession  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Pan-American  Railway 
project  in  Uruguay,  wherein  the  company  undertakes  to  colonize 
40,000  hectares  along  the  line,  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  has 
presented  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  along  its  lines. 
It  is  proposed  to  contract  for  the  introduction  of  ^250  families  of 
foreign  agriculturists,  to  each  of  which  a  farm  of  at  least  40  hectares 
(98.8  acres)  shall  be  supplied.  Proprietary  rights  may  be  acquired 
by  the  colonists  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  which  shall  redeem 
the  capital  and  interest  at  6  per  cent  in  fifteen  years.  Arrangements 
are  also  made  for  the  supply  of  animals,  seeds,  machinery,  and 
implements  to  intending  colonists,  the  same  to  be  paid  for  in  annual 
installments. 

The  projected  railway  from  Coronilla  to  Santa  Rosa  also  includes  a 
colonizing  scheme,  and  other  plans  are  being  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  colonists  in  Colonia  and  other  sections.  At  Sarandi  del  Yi 
a  colonization  project  embracing  23,000  hectares  is  being  carried  to  a 
successful  Lssue. 

The  excellent  and  extensive  river  system  of  Uruguay  provides  the 
countrj"  with  over  700  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  the  most  imjiortant 
being  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Uruguay  rivers,  which  together  furnish 
over  500  miles.  On  the  Uruguay  River  there  are  as  many  as  10  ports 
open  to  interoceanic  trade,  viz,  Carmelo,  Nueva  Palmira,  Soriano, 
Fray  Bentos,  Nuevo  Berlin,  Casa  Blanca,  Paysandu,  Nuevo  Pay- 
sandu,  Salto,  and  Santa  Rosa.  On  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  interior  port 
of  Mercetles  and  on  the  San  Salvador  River  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
The  Uruguay  River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  14  feet  draft  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Paysandu,  and  above  that  for  vessels  of  9  feet  draft.  The 
Rio  Negro  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Mercedes,  and  above  that  for  light-ilraft  vessels;  and  the  Cuareim, 
Yi,  Tacuarembo,  Queguay,  Arapey,  Cebollati,  Santa  Lucia,  San 
Jose,  Yaguaron,  Olimar,  Tacuari,  Dayman,  San  Salvador,  and  San 
Luis  are  all  navigable  short  distances  for  ocean-going  vessels  and  for 
small  craft  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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The  only  lake  of  any  importance  is  Lake  Merim,  situated  on  the 
border  of  Brazil,  on  which  a  regular  line  of  steamers  maintains  com¬ 
munication  with  the  different  towns  along  its  shores. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Uruguay  has  a  steam  tonnage  of  71,016 
and  of  sailing  vessels  17,722  tons. 

Two  new  steamers  have  been  placed  on  the  Uruguay  River  between 
Salto  and  Concordia.  The  new  service  on  the  Rio  Negro  inaugurated 
last  year  will  be  continued.  Now  that  free  navigation  of  Lake 
Merim  and  the  Yaguaron  River  is  assured,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  route  to  develop  the  trade  between 
that  region  and  other  parts  of  Uruguay.  The  Government  is  building 
retaining  walls  and  wharves  wdiere  needed,  and  deepening  rivers  and 
harbors  for  the  convenience  of  steamers  employed  in  that  trade. 
With  the  improvements  already  made,  including  those  projected,  the 
rivers  of  this  Republic  will  prove  of  great  value  in  stimulating  the 
trade  of  the  interior. 

A  bill  will  shortly  be  passed  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of 
$4,136,000  for  the  improvements  of  the  Rio  Negro  from  its  mouth  to 
Paso  de  los  Toros,  the  object  being  to  make  the  river  navigable 
throughout  the  year.  A  dam  is  to  be  built  7  miles  below  the  latter 
place,  where  a  lock  40  feet  wide  will  be  provided.  These  improvements 
will  allow  light-draft  vessels  passage  at  all  seasons,  and,  if  satis¬ 
factory,  will  be  followed  by  similar  works  on  this  and  other  rivers. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

Uruguay  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate),  and  from  the  Uruguay  River,  possessing 
numerous  ports  along  the  latter,  which  afford  an  easy  and  convenient 
Outlet  for  its  products. 

Its  principal  port  and  commercial  center  is  Montevideo,  the  capital, 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  where  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels  may  enter.  The 
other  })orts  on  the  Atlantic  are  Maldonado  and  La  Paloma,  while  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  are  Colonia,  Puerto  Sauce,  Conchillas,  and  Martin 
Chico. 

Montevideo  is  reached  from  New  York  by  several  lines  of  steamers 
on  which  there  are  a  few  direct  vessels,  but  as  a  rule  passengers  are 
transshipped  at  either  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Santos. 

With  the  west  coast  steamer  connection  is  maintained  by  vessels 
j)lying  between  Hamburg  and  San  Francisco  and  between  Liverpool 
and  Panama.  With  European  ports  a  number  of  fast  and  ele¬ 
gantly  fitted  steamers  establish  direct  communication,  plying  regu¬ 
larly  between  Montevideo  and  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Marseille, 
Bordeaux,  Genoa,  Naples,  Barcelona,  Vigo,  Trieste,  Hamburg,  Bre¬ 
men,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam.  There  is  also  a  line  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 
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With  the  Argentine  Republic,  across  the  River  Plate,  constant 
connection  is  maintained  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 
There  is  a  regular  night  service  of  elegant  and  modern  steamers 
between  these  two  ports,  and  the  daylight  run  is  made  very  fre¬ 
quently,  although  with  not  such  regularity  as  the  other  one.  Between 
Colonia  and  Buenos  Aires  there  is  also  regular  communication  in 
connection  with  the  railway  to  Montevideo. 

With  Brazil  there  is  rail  connection  over  three  lines,  one  running 
along  the  Uruguay  River  and  meeting  the  railway  which  crosses  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  at  Uruguayana.  The  others  touch  the 
Brazilian  frontier,  and  there  will  soon  be  through  rail  connection  via 
these  lines.  Connection  is  also  made  by  steamer  with  Brazilian 
interior  ports  on  the  River  Plate  and  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers, 
and  by  coastwise  steamers  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
Rio  de  Janefro. 

During  1909  the  total  number  of  steamships  entering  the  port  of 
Montevideo  was  3,051,  with  a  tonnage  of  7,029,673;  and  of  sailing 
vessels,  248,  with  154,614  tons  burden;  the  clearances  reported  being 
3,012,  with  6,962,015  tons,  and  253,  with  123,320  tons  for  the  two 
classes  of  vessels  respectivel3^  In  the  former  class  British  ships  were 
in  the  lead,  while  in  the  latter  Argentine  vessels  predominated,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Italian,  Norwegian,  and  native  registers. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

At  the  beginning  of  1909  post  and  telegraph  offices  in  the  Republic 
numbered  1,025.  During  the  year  under  review  73  new  post-offices 
were  established  in  the  interior  and  3  in  the  capital  city.  Twenty- 
one  new  post  routes  were  also  established.  Over  100,000,000  letters, 
cards,  and  postal  packages  are  handled  per  annum.  The  postal 
revenues  for  the  year  amounted  to  $516,129,  an  increase  of  $30,425 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Over  248  miles  of  telegraph  lines  have  been  reconstructed,  and  the 
Government  is  now  contemplating  the  building  of  nearly  500  miles 
of  new  national  telegraph  lines.  Over  1,000,000  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  telegrams  were  sent  and  received  during  1909. 

A  Marconi  wireless  station  w^as  erected  at  Punta  del  Este  in  1909. 
This  station  is  soon  to  have  an  equipment  of  the  highest  power. 

EDUCATION. 

Education  in  Uruguay  is  a  national  institution  under  a  cabinet 
officer  called  the  Minister  of  Industries,  Labor,  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Primary  instruction  is  obligatory.  Secondary  schools  and 
those  for  higher  education  are  distributed  throughout  the  Republic. 
At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  university  at  Montevideo,  which 
has  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  the  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  social  sciences.  There  are  also  normal  schools  for 
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both  sexes.  A  school  of  arts  and  trades  and  a  night  school  for  adults 
are  maintained  by  the  Government,  and  there  is  also  a  national 
military  college. 

At  the  close  of  1909  there  were  791  public  schools  of  the  primary 
grade  in  Uruguay,  with  an  attendence  of  74,896  pupils.  Besides 
these,  there  were  289  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  approximat¬ 
ing  4,000.  Nevertheless,  although  a  number  of  schools  were  built 
during  the  year,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  has  been  so  large  as  to 
necessitate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  both  schools  and  teachers. 
Consequently,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  establish 
primary  schools  throughout  the  country,  so  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  school  for  each  1 ,000  inhabitants. 

Under  statute,  all  teachers  in  state  schools  are  required  to  possess 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  at  the  University  of 
Montevideo  encouragement  is  given  to  the  study  of  EngUsh. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  in  colonizing 
the  Republic  for  the  double  purpose  of  increasing  the  population  and 
developing  the  agricultural  wealth  has  continued,  encouragement 
having  been  given  in  every  effort  made  in  that  direction  by  natives 
or  foreigners.  The  Government  has  in  hand  several  schemes  for  for¬ 
warding  the  movement.  A  surplus  in  one  of  the  Departments 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $798,443  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  agricul¬ 
tural  lands  which  are  to  besold  to  actual  settlers  who  will  be  assisted  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  as  occasion  demands;  to  this  sum  $620,400 
is  to  be  added  from  the  general  surplus.  A  bill  now  being  considered 
by  the  Chambers  provides  power  to  expropriate  land  for  colonizing 
purposes,  provided  owners  refuse  to  subdivide  their  properties. 
These  lands  will  be  divided  into  farms,  not  exceeding  370  acres  each, 
which  are  to  be  paid  for  during  a  series  of  years,  and  can  not  be  used 
for  |)astoral  purposes  without  special  permission.  A  local  colony  is 
being  organized  at  Pando,  where  the  owners,  aided  b}^  the  Government, 
will  make  macadamized  roads,  erect  schoolhouses,  and  introduce  other 
improvements.  In  the  Department  of  Colonia  17,298  acres  have 
been  diverted  to  found  an  agricultural  colony,  being  divided  into  farms 
of  from  125  to  250  acres  each,  and  is  to  be  provided  with  good  schools 
and  roads.  5,000  acres  in  the  Department  of  Paysandu  are  being 
divided  into  small  farms,  and  a  German  company  has  acquired 
1,250,000  acres  of  land  in  the  the  Department  of  Maldonado,  which 
will  be  provided  with  a  railway  outlet. 

One  of  the  most  important  laws  passed  by  the  (llhambers  during  the 
year  is  that  for  the  public  works  loan  of  1909,  which  provides  for  a 
foreign  loan  of  $6,204,000  to  be  expended  in  public  works  as  follows: 
$2,555,000  for  municipal  works;  .$1,344,200  as  a  beginning  of  the 
Government  Palace,  and  $206,800  for  the  military  and  naval  academy. 
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The  Uruguayan-Brazilian  treaty  concerning  the  joint  ownersliip  of 
the  Lake  Meriin  and  the  Yagguaron  Riv^er  was  conclutled  on  October 
30,  1909. 

During  the  3"ear  the  Uruguayan  Government  participated  in  the 
following  meetings  held  in  other  countries  in  the  interests  of  science 
and  public 'welfare:  The  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
held  in  Budapest;  the  Universal  Conference  at  The  Hague  for  the 
Preservation  of  National  Resources;  the  inauguration  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  in  Berne.  A  special  representa¬ 
tive  was  also  sent  to  the  Unite*!  States  to  make  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  employed  in  that  country  in  the  preparation  and 
preservation  of  meat  products,  and  also  to  report  as  to  the  export 
markets  for  the  same. 

The  naturalization  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  ratified  by 
the  Uruguayan  Congress  on  May  14,  1909. 

The  contract  for  the  issue  of  the  loan  of  .55,999,984.75  (Uruguayan 
gold)  to  be  appliefl  to  public  works  in  the  Republic,  was  signed  on 
July  8,  1909,  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Representative  of 
the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas. 

During  the  year  the  following  appropriations  were  made:  .515,000 
to  improve  the  port  of  Nueva  Palmyra;  $2,500,000 to  build  8  customs 
deposits  of  reinforced  cement.  The  port  of  Piriapolis  is  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  which,  with  tlie  building  of  the  port  of  I^a  Paloma,  will  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  trade  of  Uruguay.  This  port  will  be 
connected  with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  b}'^  a  branch  a  few  miles  in 
length. 

The  new  Montevideo  port  works  are  nearly  finished,  and  a  portion 
has  been  opened  for  the  use  of  vessels.  Montevideo  now  has  a  port 
capable  of  accommodating  large  ocean  vessels. 

A  commodious  new  custom-house  has  just  been  built  at  Salto.  To 
favor  the  shipping  of  agricultural  products  of  the  vicinit3%  the  port 
of  Sauce  is  being  dredgerl  to  accommodate  the  largest  river  steamers. 

The  improvements  near  Maldonatlo  are  considerable.  The  plan 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  breakwater  at  Punta  del  Este,  and  dredg¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  waters,  has  been  approvetl.  A  fog  siren  and 
wireless  station  are  being  installed  on  Lobos  Island;  the  latter,  when 
finished,  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1,000 
miles  distant. 

The  latest  telephone  statistics,  compiled  during  the  latter  part  of 
1909,  show  16,267  miles  of  wire  in  use,  4,605  telephone  stations,  and 
321  persons  employed  in  the  service. 

The  health  of  the  country  is  extraordinary.  The  latest  statistics 
show  that,  while  there  are  in  France  93  deaths  to  100  births;  in 
Spain,  80;  in  Chile,  74;  in  Germany,  .58;  in  Great  Britain,  59;  and 
in  Argentina,  45;  in  Uruguay  only  40  of  the  inhabitants  die  each 
year  for  every  100  persons  born  in  the  Republic. 


VENEZUELA 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  United  States  of  Venezuela  occupy  the  northernmost  part  of 
the  South  American  continent,  stretching  in  a  northwesterly  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  bounded  on 
the  land  side  by  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  British  Guiana.  According 
to  data  furnished  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Venezuelan  Bureau 
of  Statistics  at  Caracas,  the  couptry  has  an  area  of  393,976  square 
miles.  Over  this  vast  area  there  is  distributed  a  population  of  only 
2,664,241,  Venezuela  being  one  of  the  most  sparsely  populated  coun¬ 
tries  in  South  America. 

Venezuela  may  be  geographically  divided  into  three  distinct  zones, 
viz:  The  extensive  plains  and  river  valleys,  known  as  the  llanos, 
affording  excellent  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle;  the 
mountain  section,  formed  by  the  three  mountain  ranges;  and  the  dry 
and  healthful  table-lands  or  plateaus. 

This  variety  of  physical  features  produces  an  equal  variety  of 
climate,  products,  ami  soil.  Coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane 
are  largely  grown  and  exported,  and  wheat  and  other  cereals  thrive, 
but  are  mostly  used  for  home  consumption.  The  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  heavily  wooded  and  contain  quantities  of  timber  and  many 
useful  medicinal  plants,  among  them  divi-divi  (Csesalpinia  coriaria), 
the  pods  furnishing  an  excellent  material  for  tanning;  Madura 
tinctorea,  producing  fustic  and  yielding  an  excellent  yellow  ^lye; 
Indigqfera  .anil  anti  Indigofera  tindorea,  yielding  indigo;  Castilloa 
eldstica  and  Hevea  brasilensis,  yielding  rubber,  and  numerous  cabinet 
anti  other  useful  woods.  The  mines  produce  precious  and  useful 
metals— goltl,  silver,  copper,  anti  lead;  the  various  asphalt  lakes  yield 
the  best  qualities  of  asphaltum;  anti  along  the  coast  pearls  are  found 
at  tlifferent  points.  The  principal  exports  of  Venezuela  are  hides 
anti  skins,  live  cattle,  coffee,  and  cacao. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


The  Venezuelan  coast  was  first  sighted  by  Columbus  on  August  1, 
1498,  on  his  thirtl  voyage,  and  was  successively  explored  by  Alonso 
DE  Ojeda,  Alonso  Nino,  anti  others.  The  country  at  that  time  was 
inhabited  by  no  less  than  150  tribes  of  Intlians,  speaking  11  different 
languages  and  150  dialects,  among  which  the  Caribs  and  Teques 
were  the  most  warlike  anti  savage.  They  succeetletl  for  many  years 
in  preventing  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
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here  that  the  Spaniards  encountered  more  difficulty  and  fiercer  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  aborigines  than  anywhere  else  in  America. 

In  1527  the  King  of  Spain  granted  the  Province  of  Venezuela  to 
the  Belzares  family,  who  dispatched  Ambrosio  de  Alfinger  to 
bring  it  under  subjection.  Alfinger  and  his  successors  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  establishing  Spanish  authority  beyond  the  coast 
strip,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1545,  when  the  Spanish  Crown 
dispatched  Juan  de  Carvajal  and  annulled  the  concession  of  the 
Belzares  family,  Uiat  any  permanent  settlement  in  the  interior 
was  effected.  The  Spanish  dominion  was  then  gradually  extended 
over  the  whole  country,  the  Indians  being  enslaved  wherever  this 
was  possible  and  treated  with  the,  utmost  cruelty.  This  led  to 
numerous  rebellions,  the  Indians  of  Venezuela  not  being  of  the  pacific, 
submissive  character  of  those  of  Peru  and  other  countries. 

The  British,  French,  and  Dutch  buccaneers  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  Spanish  authorities  by  frequent  attacks  on  the  coast  towns. 

In  1718  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  was  created  and  the 
territory  of  what  is  now  Venezuela  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Viceroy  at  Bogota. 

The  first  movement  for  independence  was  initiated  in  Venezuela  as 
early  as  the  year  1797  by  the  patriots  Gaul  and  Espana,  but,  like 
many  others  wliich  were  to  follow,  it  failed,  the  initiators  being  con¬ 
demned  either  to  death  or  banishment.  Gen.  Francisco  Miranda’s 
various  efforts  to  free  the  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke  likewise 
failed.  In  the  year  1810  the  citizens  of  Caracas  rose  against  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  deposed  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Don  Vicente  Emparan.  A  Constitutional  Congress  met  on 
MarcJ/  2,  1811,  and  on  July  5  of  the  same  year  formally  declared  the 
indejiendence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Venezuela.  The  war  of  this 
first  revolution  lasted  until  1812,  when  Mir.wda  was  defeated  by 
the  Spanish  troops  and  Spanish  authority  again  reestablished.  In 
the  year  following  Simon  Bolivar  took  up  arms  against  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  and  war  was  waged  with  varying  success  until  Bolivar 
defeated  the  Royalists  at  the  battle  of  Boyaca  on  August  7,  1819. 
This  defeat  ended  the  Spanish  tlominion  in  northern  South  America, 
the  viceroy,  Samano,  fleeing  from  Bogota  shortly  afterwards. 

On  December  17,  1819,  Venezuela  became  a  part  of  Bolivar’s 
Greater  Columbia,  and  upon  the  disruption  of  the  Federation,  A  ene- 
zuela  declared  its  secession  and  absolute  independence  on  September 
22,  1830. 

Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Paez  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic.  Under  succeeding  Presidents  several  attempts  were  made 
to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  on  February  20,  1859,  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  its  citizens,  Venezuela  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
a  Federal  Republic,  which  form  of  government  was  finally  and 
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definitely  adopted.  The  present  constitution  of  Venezuela  was 
authorized  by  the  National  Congress  A.ugust  5,  1909. 

Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  assumed  the  office  in  November,  1908,  upon  the  retirement 
of  Gen.  CiPRiANO  Castro.  General  Gomez  was  elected  by  Congress 
Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  and  was  elected  Constitutional 
President  on  April  27,  1910,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Venezuela,  officially  termed  The  United  States  of  Venezuela,  is  one 
of  the  five  federal  unions  of  America,  having  adopted  the  federal, 
representative,  republican  form  of  government,  the  various  States 
being  entirely  autonomous  in  their  internal  government,  with  certain 
limited  powers  only  vested  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  is  that  of  August  5,  1909.  The 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  houses — the 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  former  consisting  of  40 
members  elected  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  the  States  for  four 
years,  2  for  each  State,  Venezuelans  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age; 
the  latter  composed  of  deputies  chosen  from  each  State  by  a  direct 
vote  and  for  four  years,  1  deputy  for  each  35,000  inhabitants,  and 
an  additional  deputy  for  each  additional  15,000.  Any  State  having 
a  population  less  than  35,000  shall  elect  a  deputy.  The  Federal 
District  and  the  Territories  that  now  have,  or  in  future  may  have, 
the  population  prescribed  by  law,  shall  also  elect  deputies.  Deputies 
shall  hold  office  four  years,  shall  be  Venezuelans  by  birth,  and  over 
21  years  of  age.  Congress  meets  on  April  19  of  each  year,  the  sessions 
lasting  seventy  days,  which  period  of  time  shall  not  be  extended. 

The  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Republic,  a 
cabinet  of  ministers,  who  act  in  conjunction  with  the  President,  and 
a  council  of  government  that  cooperates  with  him  in  certain  cases 
provided  for  in  the  constitution.  The  President  is  elected  by  the 
National  Congress  for  four  years;  must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and 
over  30  years  of  age,  and  is  not  eligible  for  reelection  for  the  consti¬ 
tutional  period  immediately  following  that  in  which  he  holds  office. 
During  the  temporary  or  permanent  absence  of  the  President,  the 
office  is  occupied  by  the  presiding  member  of  the  council  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  council  of  government  is  composed  of  10  members,  1  from 
each  State,  who  are  elected  by  Congress  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
At  the  time  of  organizing,  the  council  of  government  elects  a  presi¬ 
dent  or  chairman  and  a  first  or  second  vice-president,  who  serve  for 
a  period  of  one  year. 

The  Cabinet  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  is  responsible  to 
him  alone. 
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It  is^composed  of  seven  Ministers,  in  charge  of  the  Departments  of 
Interior  Relations,  Foreign  Relations,  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  War 
and  Marine,  Fomento  (Promotion) ,  Public  Works,  and  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  Federal  judiciary  comprises  the  High  Federal  Court,  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  several  courts  of  appeals,  and  a  number  of  minor 
courts.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seven  in  number,  are 
elected  by  the  National  Congress  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the 
court  meets  annually. 

Caracas  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  authority,  but  when  unforeseen 
circumstances  so  require,  the  Executive  power  may  fix  its  residence  at 
any  other  place  in  the  Federal  District. 

The  salary  of  the  President  is  60,000  bolivars  ($12,000)  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  Ministers  is  $9,264  per  annum. 

INTERIOR  GOVERNMENT. 


Twenty  States,  two  Territories,  and  a  Federal  District  comprise 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela.  The  States  are  autonomous  and 
equal  as  political  entities,  each  having  a  Legislative  Assembly  whose 
members  are  elected  in  conformity  with  the  respective  State  consti¬ 
tutions.  The  executive  power  of  each  State  consists  of  a  Governor, 
a  Secretary-General,  and  a  Council  of  Government.  The  States  are 
divided  into  districts  and  the  latter  into  municipalities,  each  district 
having  a  Municipal  Council,  and  each  municipality  a  communal 
board. 

The 'Federal  Territories,  in  conformity  with  their  fundamental 
laws,  are  administered  by  Governors  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  Governors  in  turn  appointing  their  Secretaries. 

The  States  and  Territories  with  their  respective  capitals  are: 


State  of — 

Apure' . 

Aragua . 

Anzodtegui. . . . 

Bolfvar . 

Carabobo . 

Cojedes . 

Falc6n . 

Gdarico . 

Lara . 

Monagas . 

Mdrida . 

Miranda . 

Nueve  Esparta 
Portuguesa . . . . 

Sucre . 

Tdchira . 

Trujillo . 


Capital. 

San  Fernando  de  Apure. 
La  Victoria. 

Barcelona. 

.Ciudad  Bolfvar. 
Valencia. 

San  Carlos. 

Coro. 

Calabozo. 

.Barquisimeto. 

Maturfn. 

Mdrida. 

.  Ocumare  del  Tuy. 

La  Asuncidn. 

Guanare. 

Cumand. 

.San  Cristdbal. 

.Trujillo. 
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State  of —  Capital. 

Yaracuy . San  Felipe. 

Zamora . Barinas. 

Zulia . Maracaibo. 

Territory  of — 

Amazonas . San  Fernando  de  Atabapo. 

Delta-Amacuro . Tucupita. 

The  Federal  District  comprises  the  city  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of 
the  Republic,  together  with  the  parishes  of  El  Recreo,  El  Valle,  La 
Vega,  Antimano,  Macarao,  Macuto,  and  El  Departamento  Vargas. 

The  principal  cities  and  their  population  are:  Caracas,  73,000; 
Maracaibo,  50,000;  Valencia,  40,000;  Margarita  Island,  the  seat  of 
the  pearl  fisheries,  has  a  population  of  20,000. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  standing  army  of  Venezuela  numbers  5,632  men,  including 
commissioned  officers,  according  to  the  last  military  law  enacted  by 
the  National  Congress.  The  active  army  consists  of  the  following 
branches:  Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry.  The  units  of  tactics  for 
these  branches  are  the  infantry  battalion,  the  artillery  battery,  and 
the  cavalry  squadron.  The  infantry  battalion  comprises  4  com¬ 
panies  of  100  men  each,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  consists  of  100 
privates  divided  into  4  sections.  In  addition  to  the  active  army, 
there  is  a  reserve  army,  which  is  estimated  to  number  about  100,000 
men. 

The  Venezuelan  navy  consists  at  present  of  the  following  war 
ships  and  auxiliary  vessels:  1  cruiser  of  750  tons,  1  torpedo  boat  of 
631  tons,  3  gunboats,  and  an  army  transport  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  1,000  men.  Service  in  the  navy,  as  in  the  army,  is  compulsory; 
all  Venezuelans,  not  otherwise  exempted  by  the  laws,  are  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  navy  two  years.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  comprises 
457  officers  and  men. 

VENEZUELA  IN  1909. 

The  nation  has  preserved  friendly  relations  consistently  throughout 
the  year  with  foreign  countries.  Although  the  interruption  in  the 
diplomatic  affairs  with  France  continued,  and  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  have  not  yet  been  concluded  in  regard  to  certain  details  of 
the  tariff  with  Great  Britain,  yet  the  end  of  the  year  saw  the  Republic 
even  in  better  condition  than  at  the  beginning. 

Financially,  there  was  every  encouragement  to  believe  that  the 
earlier  prosperity  of  the  country  would  soon  be  reestablished.  All 
the  annual  foreign  obligations  were  promptly  met,  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  balanced  each  other,  and  some  portion  of 
the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  was  paid  off. 
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The  foreign  trade  increased  about  12  per  cent  over  that  of  1908, 
while  the  exports  far  exceeded  imports,  showing  balance  of  trade  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  Coffee  was  the  principal  article  of 
foreign  export,  followed  by  cacao,  rubber  products,  hides  of  cattle, 
and  gold. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  extend  the  railway  lines  of  the 
country,  although  some  new  construction  work  was  done  and  the 
old  lines  were  kept  in  good  condition.  However,  the  Government 
has  given  its  approval  to  several  projects  for  opening  up  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  when  capital  is  once  assured  of  protection 
undoubtedly  a  great  stimulus  wUl  be  given  to  railroad  building. 

The  Government  is  desirous  of  attracting  a  good  class  of  immi¬ 
grants,  and  many  measures  for  the  promotion  of  colonizing  enter¬ 
prises  are  under  consideration.  Hygienic  methods  are  being  applied 
in  the  centers  of  population,  vaccination  being  obligatory  since  May, 
1909,  and  stringent  regulations  are  enforced  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  arriving  and  departing  steamers. 

FINANCE. 

The  budget  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1909-10 
balanced  at  50,000,000  bolivars.  Valuing  the  bolivar  at  20  cents 
United  States  gold,  this  is  equivalent  to  510,000,000. 

Of  the  estimated  receipts,  the  chief  items  were:  Imports, 
22,350,000;  surtax  on  imports,  12,237,500  (55  per  cent);  and  salt, 
liquor,  and  stamp  taxes,  12,500,000. 

The  expenditures  were  apportioned  as  follows: 


Bolivars. 

Interior .  10,525,872.20 

Foreign  Relations .  1, 017, 464. 07 

Finance  and  Public  Credit .  19, 083, 326. 00 

War  and  Marine .  9, 570, 557. 20 

Public  Instruction . : .  4, 273, 624. 00 

Fomento .  3, 301, 935. 00 

Public  Works .  2, 227, 221. 53 


Total .  50,000,000.00 


According  to  the  message  of  President  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Congress  on  April  19,  1910,  payments  were 
made  on  account  of  the  foreign  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  to  the  amount  of  12,054,557.23  bolivars.  Since  then 
and  up  to  the  date  of  the  message  there  had  been  paid  on  the  same 
account  9,343,808.06,  divided  as  follows: 

Bolivars. 

Consolidated  external  debt .  3, 815, 834.  75 

Consolidated  internal  debt .  2, 014, 447. 41 

The  diplomatic  debt . .  484, 921.  86 

The  Washington  protocols .  2, 408, 372. 45 

On  account  of  Critchfield  claim .  317, 974. 75 
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Bolivars. 

On  account  of  Manoa  claim .  257,726.75 

On  account  of  Pardo  claim .  22,840.34 

On  account  of  English  claims . .  21, 689.  75 


Total .  9,343,808.06 


According  to  the  statistical  reports  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury  and  Public  Credit,  the  customs  receipts  from  imports  for 
the  fiscal  year  1908-9,  ending  June  30,  1909,  were  18,662,166.08 
bolivars,  and  the  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1909-10 — 
that  is,  the  last  six  monthsof  the  year  1909 — were  9,274,955.63  boli¬ 
vars.  The  amounts  collected  from  the  several  ports  were  as  follows: 


1908-9. 

First  6  months  of 
1909-10. 

Bolimr$. 

8,285,627.19 

4,050,090.42 

3,184,674.30 

1,606,177.57 

603,635.32 

498,215.97 

241,312.30 

80,304.29 

37,786.47 

37,050.57 

35,562.49 

5,819.19 

Bolivars. 

4,004,100.59 

1,954,125.63 

1,430,759.20 

1,250,214.98 

333,471.26 

La  Vela . 

157,614.89 

58,529.26 

12,735.91 

28,752.77 

39,994.72 

4,656.42 

COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 
1909,  amounted  to  a  total  of  132,325,800.44  bolivars.  Of  this 
amount,  49,180,484.63  was  imports  and  83,145,315.81  exports. 
Valuing  the  bolivar  at  20  cents  United  States  gold,  this  would  give 
the  trade  at  $9,836,096.93  imports  and  $16,629,063.16  exports,  a 
total  of  $26,465,160.09.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  this 
shows  an  increase  in  trade  of  $2,125,520,  the  imports  for  1907-8 
amounting  to  $9,778,810  and  exports  to  $14,560,830. 

For  the  calendar  year  1909  the  trade  was:  Imports,  50,601,987.68 
bolivars;  exports,  83,049,922.85;  total,  133,651,910.51.  Reduced  to 
United  States  currency:  Imports,  $10,120,397.54;  exports,  $16,609,- 
984.57;  total,  $26,730,382.11. 

The  value  of  imports  by  countries  of  origin  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9 


was  as  follows : 

Bolivars. 

England  and  colonies .  14, 989, 699.  87 

United  States .  14, 270, 017. 47 

Germany .  11, 878, 058. 26 

Spain .  2, 101, 557.  71 

Italy .  1, 624, 808. 95 

France .  1,493,412.50 

Holland  and  colonies .  500, 635. 12 

Belgium .  124, 810. 00 

Austria-Hungary .  14,370.00 

Guatemala .  4, 632. 00 

Colombia .  1,  500. 00 
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The  imports,  by  ports,  were  as  follows; 

La  Guaira . 

Maracaibo . 

Puerto  Cabello . 

Ciudad  Bolivar . 

Carupano . 

Tucacaa . 

La  Vela . 

Puerto  Sucre . 

Cristobal  Colon . 

Cano  Colorado . 

Guanta . 

Pampatar . 


Bolivars. 

22, 648, 817.  60 
10,  983, 258.  21 
7, 003, 347. 82 
4, 573, 299.  60 
1, 655, 881. 00 
1, 326, 190. 02 
496, 039. 47 
156, 847. 32 
146, 009. 00 
106, 418. 42 
67, 370.  89 
20, 894.  65 


The  principal  imports  from  England  through  the  ports  of  La 
Guaira,  Maracaibo,  and  Puerto  Cabello  were  as  follows: 


Bolivars. 

Calicos .  2, 558, 712. 00 

Percale .  1, 418, 310. 00 

Common  ginghams .  1, 132, 232. 00 

Cotton  drill .  1,112,080.00 

Unbleached  cotton .  700, 212. 00 

Sewing  cotton .  516, 271. 25 

Coal .  297,099.45 

Satine .  264,555.00 

Bleached  cotton .  262, 710. 00 

Cotton  lace .  257, 647. 00 

From  the  United  States: 

Gold  coin .  2,479,716.00 

Wheat  flour .  1, 598, 120. 60 

Drugs  and  medicines .  502, 207. 21 

Leather .  266,498.70 

Kerosene  oil .  364, 441. 00 

Hams .  168, 123. 20 

From  Germany; 

Cotton  drill .  1, 626, 172. 05 

Rice .  766, 038. 80 

Butter .  411, 996. 85 

Felt  hats .  186, 284. 60 

Cotton  stockings .  182, 885. 05 


The  custom-house  reports  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1909-10 — that  is,  the  last  six  months  of  1909 — show  a  total  value  in 
imports  of  27,348,873.96  bolivars,  or  $5,469,774.79. 

By  countries  of  origin,  the  imports  for  the  period  were  as  follows: 


Bolivars. 

United  States .  8,399,536.87  , 

Great  Britain .  6, 773, 578. 82  ' 

Germany .  5, 599, 288. 59  ^ 

France .  2,166,317.80  ! 

Holland .  1,768,825.77 

Spain .  1, 442, 987. 51 

Italy .  803, 614. 40 
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Bolivars. 

Belgium .  207, 051. 62 

Trinidad  (British  colony) . . .  157, 520. 13 

Curacao  (Dutch  colony) .  13, 403. 00 

Cuba .  10, 469. 45 

Ecuador .  2, 500. 00 

Austria-Hungary . - .  2,380.00 

Portugal .  1,400.00 


Total .  27,348,873.96 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9, 
by  countries  of  procedure,  were  as  follows: 

Bolivars. 

United  States .  37,231,026.96 

France .  24,767,644.65 

England  and  colonies .  7, 621, 008. 20 

Germany .  4, 467, 074.  85 

Spain .  3,665,367.35 

Holland  and  colonies .  3, 408, 720. 00 

Cuba .  773,069.00 

Austria-Hungary .  575, 496. 00 

Italy .  357,078.80 

Belgium .  226, 440. 00 

Brazil .  41, 000. 00 

Panama .  15, 000.  00 

Colombia .  4, 890. 00 

Morocco .  4, 000.  00 


The  exports,  by  ports  of  embarkation,  were: 

Maracaibo . 

La  Guaira . 

Puerto  Cabello . 

Ciudad  Bolivar . 

Carupano . 

Cristobal  Colon . 

Cafio  Colorado . 

La  Vela . 

Puerto  Sucre . • . 

Guanta . 

Pampatar . 

Tucacas . 

The  following  list  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal 
exports: 


Quantities. 

Bolivars. 

i 

Quantities. 

Bolivars. 

Asphait . 

Balata  gum . 

Coffee . 

28,620  metric 
tons. 

1,638  metric 
tons. 

46,926  metric 
tons. 

16,879  metric 
tons. 

341  metric  tons 

7,945  metric 
tons. 

743,610.00 

6,727,936.65 

30,272,112.10 

18,124,074.55 

2,397,983.60 
698, 199. 00 

■  Goatskins . 

1  Cattle  hides . 

j  Deerskins . 

1  Egret  plumes . 

1  Cattle . 

Gold . 

823,843  kilos... 
197,955  kilos... 
199,026  kilos... 

I, 422  kilos . 

II, 034  head.... 

1,475,623.85 
4,647,488.83 
278,033. 13 
980,394.00 
1,049,242.00 
1,380,991.00 
210,912.00 
317,777.00 
737.373.00 

! 

i 

i  Semembi . 

Divi-divi . 

Bolivars. 

23, 137, 260.  50 
18, 277, 135. 10 
16,  764, 383.  00 
15, 096, 515.  41 
4, 890, 821. 00 
2, 923,  999.  00 
937,311.00 
446, 549. 00 
438, 760. 00 
101, 945.  00 
98,  726. 00 
31, 406.  00 
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The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  their  values  given 
in  bolivars  were;  Asphalt,  733,200;  balata  gum,  26,609.70;  cacao, 
2,772,269;  coffee,  21,262,484;  rubber,  1,813,897;  goatskins,  1,036,677; 
hides,  3,145,573;  deerskins,  345,178;  gold,  238,065;  gold  coin,  21,361; 
sernembi,  298,097 ;  egret  plumes,  957,836. 

To  France:  Balata,  1,920,902;  cacao,  9,346,008;  coffee,  11,345,946; 
rubber,  242,776;  egret  plumes,  482,221;  hides,  290,306. 

To  England  and  Colonies;  Balata,  1,523,581;  cacao,  2,982,678; 
cattle,  989,060;  gold,  658,703;  gold  coin,  121,407;  egret  plumes, 
230,038;  rubber,  176,532;  copper,  276,592. 

To  Germany;  Balata,  615,763;  coffee,  2,488,277;  cacao,  173,158; 
rubber,  163,101;  divi-divi,  554,694. 

To  Spain:  Cacao,  2,350,870;  coffee,  1,286,633. 

To  Cuba:  Coffee,  653,961. 

To  Belgium:  Coffee,  223,460. 

Austria-Hungary:  Coffee,  567,896. 

To  Holland  and  Colonies:  Cacao,  240,465;  coffee,  2,163,072;  goat¬ 
skins,  245,570;  divi-divi,  129,940;  shoemaker’s  wood,  151,155. 

To  Italy:  Wax,  201,919;  coffee,  114,008. 

According  to  the  custom-house  reports  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  1909-10,  that  is,  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1909,  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  exports  amounted  to  32,544,131.37  bolivars. 

By  countries  of  procedure,  the  exports  were  as  follows: 


Bolivars. 

United  States .  12, 992, 622.  25 

France .  8,949,430.57 

Germany .  2, 629, 605.  63 

Curacao  (Dutch  Colony) .  2, 071, 846.  68 

Great  Britain .  2, 016, 149. 40 

Trinidad  (British  Colony) .  1, 953, 342. 39 

Spain .  861,246.45 

Cuba .  574, 856. 00 

Holland .  266,987.00 

Austria-Hungary .  83,927.00 

British  Guiana .  66, 000. 00 

Italy .  56, 159.  00 

Belgium .  19, 712. 00 

Puerto  Rico .  2, 247. 00 


Total . , .  32,544,131.37 

Among  the  articles  of  export  for  the  period  were:  Asphalt,  16,161 
metric  tons;  balata,  1,082  tons;  cacao,  6,236  tons;  coffee,  14,921 
tons;  rubber,  67  tons;  copper,  1,446  tons;  hides,  1,864  tons;  goat¬ 
skins,  513  tons;  divi-divi,  2,261  tons;  and  egret  plumes,  2  tons. 


INDTTSTIHES. 

The  exploitation  of  native  products  forms  the  basis  of  Venezuela’s 
industrial  life.  The  area  under  coffee  is  estimated  at  about  200,000 
acres,  the  number  of  estates  being  over  33,000.  Cacao  growers  oper- 
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ate  5,000  estates,  and  there  are  many  sugar  plantations.  Recent 
figures  indicate  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  Venezuelan  cacao  for  1909 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Total  shipments  in  1908  aggre¬ 
gated  277,091  bags  of  110  pounds  each,  of  which  108,326  were  shipped 
through  La  Guaira.  During  the  eight  months  of  1909  the  quantity 
sent  abroad  from  the  port  amounted  to  123,836  bags.  Puerto 
Cabello  is  the  next  ranking  point  of  exports  for  Venezuelan  cacao, 
100,000  bags  being  the  export  quota  for  1908.  Cotton  is  grown  in 
exportable  quantities,  and  the  forest  regions  abound  in  rubber  and 
fine  timber.  A  contract  for  the  exploitation  of  the  forests  of  the 
Orinoco  Delta  has  been  approved  by  the  Government,  and  concessions 
covering  the  Rio  Negro  and  El  Caura  rubber  sections  contain  special 
stipulations  against  the  willful  destruction  of  the  trees.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  an  important  branch  of  industrial 
life,  and  rice  growing  is  made  the  subject  of  special  bounties  in  certain 
States. 

New  enterprises  are  covered  by  recently  granted  concessions  for  the 
culture  of  fiber  plants  and  the  development  of  the  textile  industry; 
also  for  linseed-oil  factories,  paper  mills,  cement  and  pottery  works, 
etc. 

The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  salt 
being  profitably  mined.  Asphalt  is  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
large  quantities. 

The  coal  output  of  the  countrj’  is  over  14,000  tons,  and  newly  dis¬ 
covered  deposits  in  the  States  of  Zulia  and  Merida  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  under  a  recent  concession.  General  Leon  Jurado  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Government  of  Venezuela  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State  of  Falcon,  and  the  operation  of  the  National 
Railway  from  La  Vela  to  Coro,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  which  term 
may  be  extended  for  another  period  of  equal  duration  if  agreeable  to 
both  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

Salt  is  a  government  monopoly,  the  mines  being  operated,  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  January  27,  1909,  by  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  yearly  rental  is  $700,000. 

The  live  stock  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  over  6,000,000  head 
of  cattle,  1,600,000  goats,  and  1,600,000  pigs. 

The  pearl-oyster  beds  off  the  island  of  Afargarita  have  been  worked 
ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards.  A  new 
decree  regulating  the  fisheries  became  effective  November  1,  1909. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1909  the  balata  and  india  rubber 
exported  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  to  the  United  States,  which  ranks 
first  as  a  receiver  of  the  exports  of  rubber  from  this  port,  amounted, 
respectively,  to  $145,561  and  $163,265. 

On  December  13,  1909,  the  Government  of  Venezuela  entered  into 
a  contract  with  London  representatives  of  the  Venezuela  Develop- 
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ment  Company  conceding  valuable  petroleum  rights  in  Venezuela 
and  the  right  to  explore  with  geologists  and  expert  mining  engineers 
for  petroleum,  ozorcerite  or  mineral  wax,  and  similar  substances 
in  certain  States  in  which  the  rights  of  exploitation  have  not  been 
granted  under  previous  contracts.  The  work  of  exploration  must 
be  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract  and 
completed  within  eighteen  months  thereafter. 

A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  frozen-meat  industry  in  the  Republic,  with  the  special 
view  of  exporting  the  products.  The  first  plant  will  be  at  Puerto 
Cabello. 

In  the  principal  cities,  like  Caracas,  Valencia,  Maracaibo,  and 
Puerto  Cabello,  considerable  manufacturing  for  local  consumption 
is  done.  In  Valencia  there  has  been  established  a  fine  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  a  part  of  the  raw  material  being  im¬ 
ported,  but  a  large  amount  produced  in  Venezuela  itself.  There 
are  several  electric  plants  furnishing  power  to  the  near-by  cities,  and 
in  Caracas  the  newdy  installed  tramw'ay  system  is  run  by  electricity. 

RAILWAYS  AND  INTERIOR  WATERWAYS. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  is  about 
540  miles  (869  kilometers).  The  number  of  lines,  according  to  latest 
information,  was  12,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over  $40,000,000. 

Venezuela  resembles  Brazil  very  much  more  than  Argentina  in  the 
character  of  its  railway  development.  There  are  several  points 
along  the  coast  from  which  railways  extend  into  the  interior,  and 
only  in  one  locality  have  these  lines  been  connected.  In  the  extreme 
west  there  are  three  lines  approaching  I^ake  Maracaibo,  but  they  are 
independent  of  each  other  and  serve  quite  different  areas  of  the 
country.  Passing  along  the  coast  there  are  several  short  lines  facili¬ 
tating  traffic  between  the  interior  and  the  sea;  these,  too,  bear  no 
relation  to  each  other.  The  only  place  in  the  Republic  where  an 
extensive  development  has  taken  place  is  near  the  capital,  Caracas, 
and  the  best  settled  portion  of  the  country.  The  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  ports  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guaira ; 
from  both  of  these  railways  pass  to  the  interior,  one  to  Valencia  and 
the  other  to  Caracas.  Between  these  two  interior  points  a  third 
railway  has  been  built,  so  that  this  entire  rich  and  productive  dis¬ 
trict  is  well  supplied,  comparatively,  wdth  active  transport  facilities. 

A  decree  of  August  13,  1909,  approved  in  detail  the  terms  of  the 
contract  made  in  April,  1908,  with  a  citizen  of  the  Republic 
for  the  establishment  of  an  automobile  and  steamer  service  for  the 
transport  of  freight  and  passengers  in  the  Federal  Territory  of  Ama¬ 
zonas.  Navigation  privileges  are  accorded  on  the  branches  of  the 
Orinoco  traversing  the  district,  and  free  entry  through  the  custom- 
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houses  is  granted  for  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  enterprise. 

The  waterways  of  Venezuela  form  important  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  transportation,  there  being  no  less  than  70  navigable 
rivers  in  the  country,  with  a  total  navigable  length  of  over  6,000 
miles,  of  which  the  mighty  Orinoco,  the  third  largest  river  in  South 
America,  with  its  tributaries,  furnishes  nearly  4,000  miles.  The 
more  important  of  the  other  navigable  rivers  are  the  Meta,  the  Apure, 
the  Portuguesa,  the  Yaracuy,  and  the  Escalante,  recently  opened 
to  free  navigation,  all  of  which  are  navigated  by  steamships 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  RAILROADS  IN  OPERATION  AND  PROPOSED  LINES  IN 
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for  considerable  distances.  The  Catatumbo  River  flows  into  Lake 
Maracaibo,  and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers,  while  the  majority 
of  the  other  rivers  are  navigable  for  steam  launches  and  flat-bottom 
boats  only. 

A  regular  steamship  service  is  maintained  on  the  Orinoco,  Apure, 
and  Portuguesa  between  Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  principal  port  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  interior,  as  well  as  points  along  the  coast.  Ocean¬ 
going  vessels  enter  Lake  Maracaibo,  which  covers  an  area  of  8,000 
square  miles,  and  is  navigable  in  its  entirety.  Lake  Maracaibo  is 
connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  by 
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means  of  a  strait  34  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  9  miles  wide.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  lakes  are  found  throughout  the  country,  Lake  Valencia 
being  the  most  important  of  these,  owing  to  its  favorable  situation 
between  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  and  Caracas. .  It  is  navigated 
by  small  steamers. 

MEANS  OF  APPROACH. 

With  its  favorable  geographical  position  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  with  a  coast  line  of  more  than  2,000  miles 
Venezuela  possesses  no  less  than  50  bays  and  32  ports.  The  most 
important  of  the  latter  is  La  Guaira,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
Republic,  other  ports  at  w^hich  ocean-going  vessels  call  regularly 
being  Puerto  Cabello,  Guanta,  and  Cumana.  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the 
Orinoco  River,  373  miles  inland,  and  Maracaibo,  on  Lake  Maracaibo, 
are  the  most  important  inland  ports. 

A  regular  service  is  maintained  by  several  hnes  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Venezuelan  ports,  and  all  European  lines  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  have  La  Guaira  as  a  port  of  call. 

The  Fluvial  and  Coastwise  Navigation  Company  of  Venezuela  has 
arranged  with  the  Government  to  establish  a  regular  semimonthly 
steamship  service,  consisting  of  one  or  more  vessels,  on  the  Orinoco 
River  and  its  tributaries,  extending  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  as 
well  as  between  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Maracaibo,  touching  at  Cristobal 
Colon,  Port  Sucre,  Carupano,  Guanta,  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello, 
La  Vela,  and  other  intermediate  points,  when  it  is  thought  that  the 
traffic  to  be  obtained  will  justify  the  same. 

With  the  contiguous  countries  there  is  kept  up  some  sort  of  com¬ 
mercial  exchange  by  means  of  trails,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  well- 
established  thoroughfares. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  carrying  foreign  merchandise  that 
entered  the  ports  of  Venezuela  during  the  calendar  year  1909  was  659, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,057,565,  and  of  sailing  vessels,  280,  with  24,218 
tons  burden.  Of  these  vessels,  62  were  English  ships,  representing 
130,121  tons.  During  the  year  244  vessels,  representing  480,163  tons, 
entered  the  port  of  La  Guaira. 

POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 

According  to  the  message  of  the  President,  23  new  post-offices 
and  sufficient  new  postal  routes  to  adequately  connect  these  with 
existing  offices  were  established  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  post-offices  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to 
$65,497. 

The  report  of  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs  showed  169 
offices  in  operation  on  January  1,  1909,  and  4,756  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  in  the  Venezuelan  systems.  During  the  year  under  review  there 
were  9  new  telegraph  offices  created. 
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An  arduous  campaign  was  carried  on  last  year,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Ministry  of  Fomento,  which  had  for  its  object  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  telegraphic  communication  not  only  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  frontier  of  Venezuela,  but  also  the  ultimate  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  sj^stem  which  would  include  all  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America.  Direct  telegraphic  communication  is  now'  had  between 
Caracas  and  Bogota,  Colombia. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  establish  w  ireless 
stations  at  Pampatar,  Coche,  and  Araya  on  Margarita  Island. 

EDUCATION  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Instruction  is  divided  into  public  and  private.  The  first  is  under 
the  control  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  the  municipalities.  Public 
instruction  is  divided  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  advanced  or 
scientific.  Consul  Isaac  A.  ^Manning,  of  La  Guaira,  reports  the 
number  of  schools  in  Venezuela  as  follows  on  the  last  quarter  of  1909 : 
For  males,  731;  for  females,  574;  mixed,  238;  total,  1,543;  desig¬ 
nated  as  follows,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  being  shown  in  paren¬ 
theses:  National  schools,  1,014  (32,141);  federal  schools,  146  (4,817); 
municipal  schools,  225  (7,537);  private  schools,  154  (4,092);  second- 
grade  schools,  4  ( 131) ;  total  number  of  schools,  1,543 ;  pupils  enrolled, 
48,718.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  enrolled  were  as  follows:  Under  7 
years,  6,401;  between  7  and  10  years,  17,945;  10  to  12  years,  12,921; 
12  to  14  years,  8,360;  over  14  years,  3,091.  The' special  educational 
institutions  are:  The  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Trade,  the  Central  University  at  Caracas,  the  University  of 
Los  Andes  at  Merida,  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  the  Seminary 
of  Theology  and  Canonical  Jurisprudence. 

The  floating  dock  and  shipbuilding  pier  at  Puerto  Cabello  are 
adequately  equipped  for  the  repair  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  now  operating  in  the  Caribbean  w'aters,  and  are  able 
to  render  prompt  and  efficient  services.  The  dock  is  300  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wdde,  and  has  a  depth  of  19  feet.  It  is  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,500  tons,  and  has  an  approximate 
pow'er  of  2,000  tons.  The  docks  are  surrounded  by  wharves  for  the 
accommodation  of  vessels  requiring  repairs,  and  there  are  ample 
docks  available  and  excellent  facilities  for  coaling.  Any  steam  or 
sailing  vessel  plying  in  West  Indian  waters  can  be  repaired  in  these 
docks  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  of  a  character  of  workmanship  that 
is  first  class  in  all  particulars.  The  mechanical  workshops  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  instruments,  tools,  and  materials  of  every  description, 
and  a  trained  corps  of  skilled  artisans  and  expert  engineers  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  to  perform  and  superintend  the  work  of  repair. 
These  docks  have  done  much  to  make  Puerto  Cabello  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  South  America,  and  their  establishment  and 
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support  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  is  of  great  convenience  and 
service  to  shipping  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

A  fine  new  cement  wharf  is  being  built  at  Puerto  Cabello  which 
will  cost  $17,576.  The  Government  has  also  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  steel  dock  at  that  place.  The  dock  will  cost 
1,000,000  bolivars,  or  $193,000  United  States  gold,  and  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  July,  1911. 

An  important  concession  recently  granted  by  the  Venezuelan 
Ministry  of  Fomento  grants  to  a  citizen  of  Barquisimeto  about  15,000 
acres  of  public  lands  to  be  exploited  in  banana  plantations.  The 
lands  are  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Yaracuy  River  in  the 
section  tapped  by  the  Bolivar  Railway. 

The  old  constitution  provided  that  in  public  acts  mention  be  made 
of  the  date  of  independence,  July  5,  1811,  and  of  that  of  the  federa¬ 
tion,  February  20,  1859,  while  the  new  constitution  prescribes  that 
the  date  of  independence  of  the  nation,  with  respect  to  all  official 
acts  and  documents,  shall  be  April  19,  1810. 
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